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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
.' William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
M. 


Albert Ross Parsons, A.( 
k, resident 
ss Parsons, | ice- President 
we Shelley, 2d l’1ce- President 
tington Woodman, Organ Department 
k C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept 
Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director 
Residence Department to the 
tral Par k in 
me schi 


nits { en reases 
ness @s a hi 
address 


H. W. GREEN E, Sec'y and Treas., 


19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 








Professtonal Cards payable eed inadvance. 





BE RTINI H\ MPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 





Miss NINA 


18th Street 


GEORGE SWEET 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Sth 


Avenue 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street New York. 


SINGING and the Higher Branches 
i Dramatic Art 


CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


and Vocal 
ast 17th 


, New York 


Instructior 
t, New ¥ 


KE, 


street 


HENRI FAL 


and Mrs AR 
Voca 
6 Park Avenue, near 91st Str¢ 
FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist 
) erts Musicales and « 
lis season 


a 
MAX BAC HERT, 
Everett House, New Yor! k. 


WHI NEV COOMBS, 
20th Street (Church of the Holy Com 


New York 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Iman Hall, 5t! 
New York 


mins RATC LIFFE CAPERTON 


ative of 


Avenue and 19th St., 


epresent 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Waln 
Glee Club 


it Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College 


Residence ith 18th Street, Philad ely 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin 


408 Sx hia, Pa 


and 'Cello Virtuosos, 


r also a limited 


pt Concert Engagements ; 
fpupils Address, 
120 East 2¢ 


ith Street, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


~ KY . ~ .p T 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.— Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choraLsociety. 

323 East .4th Street, New York. 


ADOL F G LOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 


51 East 87th Street 


TEACHER, 
, New York 


M. ISIDOR PHIL ize, 
Resumed Te. oad October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de ( hateaudun, Paris, France 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Vio oncell: Virtuoso, 
} 


School,”’ published 


Author of the loncello 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils 


844 Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only 


York of the Celebrated 
ME THOD 


est 3!ist Street 


Teacher in Nev 
DEPPE 


. New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Sol Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s 
Director of Music at Madison J nu E 
Oratorio ag a ag ru 
Studi Musi Hall 


and 
Church 


ic tien York 
MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


soprano. 
ert and Oratorio—Vo« 
11 East 


Con al Instruction 


73d Street, New York 

FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 

8 Mu 


STUDI sic Hall. 57th St. and 7th 


New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 


nging and Perfecting 


23 West stl 


Avenue, 


the Voice 
. New York. 


Street 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, 


3oston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 

1 Lyric Dec 


Development 


ipl 


her of Singing ar lamation, 


“ocal and Physical 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
oand Ope Ya 

Studio 


123 West 39th New York 


Street, 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 OE ast 70th Street, New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 

1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


ymmended by 


New York 


Specially rec« William Shake- 
spere. London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1p. M. 
to3Pr.M 230 West 59th Street, New York. 


HELENE VON : DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





ADDISON 
I 
ANDREWS 


JOHN 


THE NOLAN. 


Hew Work Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & 


No, 18 EAST 


ing High Class Artists and 


NOL 


AN, PROPRIETORS 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Attractions 





VocaL Stupio; 





WEDNESDAYS AND 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


OPERA A SPECIALTY 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


SATURDAYS. 











Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INsTRUCTION, 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 36th Street, New York. 


CLARA POOLE-KING, 
INSTRUCTION. 


MME. 
VOCAL 
Resumes teaching October 1. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX TRE UMANN 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Va ocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 


New York. 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction 


15 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JUL I A ARAMEN yy a 
SOPRANO. 


s, Oratorios, Operas, Voce 
Address: 14 West ded Street, 


TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


ber 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
New York. 


1 Instruction. 
New York 


Concert 


P PAUL 


Address from Decen 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, 


W M. HL RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Deve a ny nt and Complete Education of 
the Voice 8 West 39th Street, New York 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





E. MAC CLYMONT 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is progered to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr Vm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in E nglish x tth Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 


Stndio: 
1to3 Pp. M, 





WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
169 East 69th 


Home Studio: Street. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Hal! 





Music 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barirong, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUC -KHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist Pupil of 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. 
engagements and pupils 

204 Fulton Street, 


3arth, Berlin 
Mills y 


High 
Will receive 


Brooklyn. 





Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic 


Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 


Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ 
For 
Berli 


HOME 


American girls desiring to study music in 
n, Germany ‘or circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Beachmont, Mass 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates appl y to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teachet, 


Professor of Piano at Grand C 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, 


nservatory 
New York, 





LUDWIG DORER 


Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
between 12 and 2. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Pianist and 
forte Playing, 
Beethoven (last 
Phrasing ) Daily, 

1062 Halsey Street, 


; ; 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 
The Certificated Authority 

and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (&lder). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
52 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Hall 





Chickering Building 


CHARLES LEE 


Pianoforte 


TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teacher 

Leschetizky Method 

No 9 Music Hall, 57th St 


Studio: and jth Ave, 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 544, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New Vork. 





Gror¢ LIEBLING’s 
Conservatories of Music, 


BERLIN (Cermany), 
Friedrichstr. 219 and Holzmarkstr. 6. 
Teaching Staff: Miss Marie Dietrich, of the 

Royal Opera House; Mrs. Prof. Corelli (vocal) ; 
Charles Gregorowitsech (violin); Euren San- 
dow (cello); Rob. Klein (composition); W. 
Rhenius, Georg Liebling (piano); Court Opera 


Singer Sonn (musical and dramatic declamation) ; 
Conductor Fall (ensemble and orchestration) 


Director: GEORG LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
{a existence,”’ 


Wishing you great success, 


PALL 


‘* DEAR Sik—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide. 


” 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LALA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 
During July and August. Send for circular giving 
particulars 
Address, 36 East 26rd Street, New York. 
MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 46 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
ae 124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEIT H, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington’ Ave., Monday, pee and Saturdav, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. © 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 




















Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, ac. Lock Box 976, C HICAGO. ~ 


Mr. | € ARL TL AC “-HMUND, 

Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVA TORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 

Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 








Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lampert. 
His acc companist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Brookly n Studio, 14 Montague St., Wednesdays. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 

power. Pent oie on @ plication. 
425 beccaphes 2d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, _ 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, 


New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawin war! Painting. Students 
have the use of a Fatly ppointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, ‘ovary and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, I. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B, CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmony, &e. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
— a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
4 other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 

pr ewe hy 








For ac- 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRAESDAN, GwARMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof, Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitrmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof THz Musica Courisr and through 
and School of 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ. Director. 
T 
H 
“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL runic rertormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRAOCTOR., 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 








COLOGNBH-ON-THH-RHINE. 


TELE] CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. . 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (com wen all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition 
e Vi "School is divided into two sections—(a) concert naan g and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for goackene teachers. In connection with ~ae su oon ge there are classes for Italian, an, 
literature, litur, 1 singing, ensemble playing ( b ging, musica) dictation, ele- 

cution, sight ing, cretaperal playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching stat consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Term pri Frag Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 

April 1, at the College (Wolfetrasse 











+ The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for a Ithe other qreheuel inetowesenta, and 400 marks ae for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The Worid Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano) ; Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and bistory of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Genez daily, from 11 to 12 a. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph, 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Education 





Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 





(Thuringia), 
Complete Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 

TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 

Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


-| CONCERT DIRECTION. 7th Regiment Band, 


phen HERMANN WOLFF, N. G. 8.N. ¥., 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin, Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


in all branches of the 














Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 














artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, | Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- | t© e sent to 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 3 _ its 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the |; MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans | 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- Established 1881. 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi-| WBS. REGINA WATSON'S SCHOOL, 
FOR THE 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
pin a ir ah HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
Established in 1867. PLAYING. 
Cincinnati Conservatory Of Music, | 297 east maiana street, CHICAGO. 





MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 
Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 

any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 

under the personal supervision of the direc- 

tress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 

Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 


education after the 
European conserva- 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

+o he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 





se Th “- 
AS DEV TSCHE LIED” (The Ger 


man Song oks (containing 107 songs) at 75c. 











each. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 


FARIBAULIT, MInN. 


w MANUFACTU RERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATA} CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 

a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 

WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

New York. 


shaved 
Foot East roth Street, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
= . . . . 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


Organs sell and satisfy. ——_— o 





THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN Co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





STAMESS ct& BOL RE et ae 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 


oints. 
Contains the most " 


perfect 
Transposing 
Key board 
in the world. 


231 & 233 


East 2/st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ra 60 


FU xebaork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


em“ TIPARIGHT PIANOS. 


-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 





Factory, 525 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


| AN 0S quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t# The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(RSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS,) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | ’ 
Satesand Caunae 26 Warren St., New York. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 


UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 





©» PINLADELPIIIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 

















“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SON 8, 


No. 13 East !6th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED. 


1894, 


MAKERS OF THE 


““GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; 


so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GBMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows 


Repairing a Specialty. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 





PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 











> TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED. Siar 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


AN DARD 4 
i, Aortion © 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


admin 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), NEW YORK CITY. 


Music Sellers and Publishers. 


PIANOS RENTED 452 SOLD, 





3 ‘Jenny, 
ary; en I Shall Cafl 
* Forgiven.”’ 


New Ballads ~_ out): enny, Jenny ;’ 
Vh 


Thee Mine ; 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
For catalogues and prices address 
oO. =. MARTIN ck OO., 
SIOUX CITY TA. 


ATENT 


Ra0G-Man us. Copvments ETE. 
Gan ee a S BROMABY. 
WwasninsTon, 6 &. G. 


Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. 








MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


REPORTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THOMPSON 


10 Tremont Street, - - 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


611 & 513 E. (37th S.. NEW YORK. 











MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements. 








First Award~—London Exposition, 1884. 


The Prano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











S.S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “‘ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL” 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 
The REGINA is the first and only Music 








Martin Piano Trucks, | 


Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, inc luding the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and voi- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, 1f any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
stvle and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all 

dealers, 


first-class 








A. WOLFF, 


General Agent, 
194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina === 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
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SYMP 


PATENTED 


ONION 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 


similar instruments, because of solidity of 


@ ALL bates 


with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 





construction and elegance of appearance 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 





compositions. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 


to introduce it at once. 
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Or Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and J. 4 A y N E be g 
represent both in exterior finish and IMPORTER OF 


quality of tone the highest excellence MA HOGAN % - 


in Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


wit for them the ete ALL KINDS OF GUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 7 CHICAGO. 


ESTEY 
cuicKerING PHONORIUM. 


& SONS, Used with immense success with Serpi’s 


791 Tremont Street, Orchestra at Brighton Beach Concerts. 


public. 











BOSTON. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. ypppar, prppg  EeTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


FOR 
Daniel MATER, Pipe Organs. 
LONDON, - ENGLAND, ae aie 


SOLE AGENT FOR Also Flue and Reed Pipes, Examine this new instrument 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 





BrattLesoro, Vt., U.S. A. 











| . 
| without delay. 
PADEREWSKI, =. A. MARSH, without delay 


Nyack, New York. 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardi, Evan- | 

geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 

Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 

mond. Plunket Greene, London Symphony Con- ee 


—— io DAVENPORT & TREACY, Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Note Change of Address: Piano Plates Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 





—Aanp— N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO,., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
PIANO HARDWARE, ae TEA 


PRES: SONS TTS CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
CABLEGRAMS, ‘‘ Liszt, London. NEW YORK. 
A B C Telegraphic Code. S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


rN 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER PiANo.” ' 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


E> ey); 
Cw pd 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to A 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous >. 
e dealers or agents. : “ 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark <a ing « aes 
hy SOHME a 


stamped upon the sounding board : He rinw ro no% 
RADE MARY 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIABIT OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 


BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 


. » » : 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHERBOE, 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, | PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, 
LONDON, W. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1894, 

OW that Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” is the talk of the 

hour it will be interesting to know that a work 

of the same title by Salieri was given in Vienna in 

1798, agother by Balfe in London in 1838, and a third 

by Adolphe Adam at the Théatre Lyrique, in Paris, 
1856. 

LSEWHERE will be found an account of the re- 
E cent ‘‘ Freischiitz” and ‘‘ Fidelio”’ performances 
in London. The article in question is from the clever 
pen of the well-known writer, critic and playwright, 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, andappeared in the London 
‘*World,” July 18. One of the editors of THe Musi- 
CAL COURIER, who attended the performances re- 
ferred to vouches for the validity of Mr. Shaw’s most 
excellent criticism, which we recommend to the con- 
sideration of our readers. 


UNDAY, July 15, was the anniversary of the 
death of Béranger. The poet, whose songs 
were at one time to be heard in every wine-shop, has 
still many friends, who each year place crowns and 
flowers on his tomb. Numberless bouquets were on 
that day carried to the resting place of the singer of 


songs of such political force, and his portrait was | 


surrounded by red and yellowimmortelles. Béranger 
is buried in the same tomb as Manuel, which is 
among the best known of the Pére-La-Chaise. Every 
year itis the object of assiduous cares, two workmen 
in particular, who are great admirers of the chanson- 
nier, meeting there regularly to render homage. One 
of them is a painter, who takes great care of the 
decoration of the monument, regilding the inscription 
when the weather has blackened it; and the other, 
who married Béranger’s niece, is a Dane—a nation- 
alized Frenchman since 1848. The latter takes 
charge of the plants and trees which ornament the 
grave, and replaces those which are withered. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LONDON OFFICE. 





HE London, England, office of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, which is in charge of Mr. F. V. At- 
water, our representative for Great Britain, is now 
open and ready for business. It is No. 15 Argyll 
street, Oxford Circus, W., in the midst of the London 
musical life, near the great publishing and musical 
instrument houses and managerial offices, and within 
one minute’s walk from either Regent street, Oxford 
street, Great Marlborough street and other well- 
known thoroughfares. 








CONSTANT reader writes asking us if Lilli Leh- 
mann has lost her voice. The great Wagner 
singer has not lost her voice, although she no longer 
sings in opera. She was certainly the greatest 
‘‘Isolde” we ever had, and her versatility when in 
her prime was amazing. She occasionally appears 
in Germany in song recitals. 
ET another foreign composer for New York. Mr. 
Alexander Lambert is negotiating with Jean 
Louis Nicodé for his New York College of Music. 
All we have to do now is to secure Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns. Grieg, Verdi and a few others, and get up a 
trust in great composers, for we have Dvorak al- 


ready. 

ENRY HERZ wrote a book, ‘‘Mes Voyages 
H en Amérique,” giving his experiences in the 
United States from 1846 to 1851. Here is a conversa- 
tion with Ulmann, who was then traveling with Car- 
| lotta Patti: 
| ‘Art, art!” said Ulmann, with a skeptical air, ‘‘and 
what do you suppose music is?” 
| ‘*Do you wish me to give a definition of music?” 
RA Og 
| ‘‘Well, music is the art of touching the emotions 
| by the combination of sounds.” 

‘Is that all?” 

‘* Yes, so it seems to me.” 

| ‘*Not so. Music is the art of drawing into a cer- 
| tain hall by means ef accessories which often become 
| principal, the greatest number of persons prompted 
| by curiosity; managing expenses and receipts so 
| that the latter exceed the former as much as pos- 
| sible.” 

| This is another talk commenced by Herz’ ques- 
| tion: 

| “Then you really wish me toimprovizein public? 

| ‘You must; and there is nothing easier. If you 
find that you are getting into a muddle, that your in- 
spiration proves rebellious—though of such a thing 
| happening I have little fear——” 

‘‘Ulmann, you flatter me,” said I, interrupting him. 
| ‘Well, in that case,” he continued, ‘“‘ you must 
| play the melody with one hand and chromatic scales 
and wide arpeggios with the other. Chromatic scales 
and arpeggios fit in with everything, and produce a 
tremendous effect on the masses, who are fascinated 
by such brilliant execution.” 

‘*Ulmann, you are a born improvisator ; yop have 
only to learn how to play chromatic scales and 
arpeggios.” 

Underlying these words are notions of a business- 
like character, which have been considerably modi- 
fied of late. People nowadays expect to a large ex- 
tent to meet with earnest, good art in concert rooms, 
and the pianistic ‘‘ fireworks” no longer command 
the same attention in written pieces or in extempora- 
neous performances as they did some forty years 
ago. 


” 








A PIOUS PROTEST. 
E are the recipient of the following letter from 
Mr. Carl E. Whittwed : 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

With wonder, great surprise and disappointment in the high (?) 
standard of your journal I read this morning the article ‘“‘They 
Never Will be Missed.’”’ THE MUSICAL COURIER should not permit 
such a slur on church hymns to appear in itscolumns. Before writ- 
ing such slanderous words about Chistian men and women and 
Christian song, your correspondent and the writer of the editorial 
would do well to test and prove before condemning. True! Hymns 
like ‘* Jesus, Lover of My Soul”’ cannot boast of extraordinary beauty 
of harmony, nor can many others of the same class of music. But 
they are songs for the people, not for artistic display. They are 
songs for the heart, not for the head. They are expressions of deep- 
est and most sacred religious experiences. A man in order to be 
truly great need not live in a palace—he may be a humble laborer. 
A song to be acceptable in the ears of the Almighty need not be of 
such high musical order as to pass muster before high earthly critics 
who are void of any religious sentiment or experience. The purpose 





of such lowly hymns as the much abused “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul”’ 


¥ 


has been and will ever be to raise the souls of devout and trusting 
Christians to God. And they have fully accomplished this purpose 
Many hearts have been drawn to God through them. This has 
never, tomy knowledge, been attained by the most artistic singing 
of the most artistic choir or quartet, who hardly ever are moved by 
any religious power. If they have any power it is not forceable 
enough to make any deep impression on the multitudes of church 
goers. I love good church music, appreciate Beethoven, Liszt, Grieg 
and other masters of the highest order, but I am not so frozen in 
religious life as toscorn such gems of Christian song as “‘ Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul.” Respectfully, CARL E. WITTWED. 

Quincy, Ill 

We do not pretend to know what songs are ‘‘ ac- 
ceptable to the ears of the Almighty,” and we doubt 
seriously if the writer of the above letter is in a posi- 
tion to know himself. The main point of contention 
is not whether the ‘‘lowly,” or in fact anyone is 
pleased by the hideous unmusical drivel we spoke of, 
We assert that it is bad, vulgar music, and bad, 
vulgar music is degrading. It is a question of art, 
not religious sentiment. If music must be sung at 
religious service let it be good, honest music correctly 
composed. Thatisall. If achurch was built with a 
leaking roof all the religion inside of it would not 
keep the rain out. A roofsmith should know his 
business, so should a composer of psalm tunes. The 
trouble is that most of the psalms sung in the Protes- 
tant churches are mere silly, unmusical twaddle. 
CZAR MUSIC. 

RIEDRICH ADOLPH GEISZLER tells a good 
story, which ought to go far to make us wonder 
at the progress of music this past century which ob- 
tains, especially in Russia, at the present time, where 
the Government is making musical education oblig- 
atory in all schools. In Dresden, at the Schloss, on a 
day in October, 17—., there was great activity. The 
court marshals were going about with solemn faces 
and much whispering was indulged in by the cham- 
berlains and others of the court attendants. 

‘‘As I have just learned,” said one, ‘‘the opera 
will remain on the program; their majesties will 
honor it by their presence ‘au petit cabinet ;’ also 
the musicians have received orders not to leave 
directly after the opera, but to expect that such 
pieces as may have pleased their majesties would 
have to be repeated.” 

The autocrat of all the Russias, the great Czar 
Peter, was the illustrious guest which tarried at the 
Saxon-Polish court. He had been received with 
greatest marks of distinction and ‘‘ gallant Dresden” 
was to show off to best advantage. Peter occupied 
a wing of the Schloss, and the splendor of the rooms 
assigned to him was worthy of the guest as well as 
the host. Only Peter did not seem to appreciate this 
splendor, if “his queer actions are to be taken for a 
guide, and his expressions and manners were of such 
an informal character as to make the courtiers open 
their eyes wide in astonishment at the customs and 
habits of the foreign majesty. But the idiosyncrasies 
of the Czar were accepted with dutiful admiration 
(one of them was to make a spittoon of one of his 
rooms), and many were the smiles that passed among 
the courtiers when by themselves. 

It was on the evening of the opera representation. 
King Augustus II. conducted his guest to the royal 
box—Peter all excitement in anticipation of a pleas- 
ure to him entirely new. 

While the court took their seats the orchestra was 
tuning up their instruments, which lasted quite a 
while ; in those days a special room for this was not 
thought of. Peter followed the opera with great in- 
terest until the curtain fell, when the musical direct- 
or appeared inthe box, and the king turned to his 
guest with the question, Which of the musical num- 
bers had pleased him most? 

‘‘Everything very fine,” said Peter; ‘‘ but above all 
the first part I would like to hear it again.” 

‘‘An,” said the king, ‘‘ Your majesty means the 
overture. Repeat it, Kapellmaster.” 

This worthy had the orchestra begin the overture, 
but after the first few bars Peter called out: ‘‘ No, 
no, not this, but the first piece!” 

‘‘Your majesty means no doubt the first chorus. 
Director, repeat this.” 

But neither was this the piece the Czar had desired. 

‘The very first—what comes before everything,” 
he called out, gesticulating vehemently, ‘‘when all 
the instruments play to each other—that is what I 
call fine.” King Augustus bit his lips and an almost 
imperceptible smile flitted over his face. He whis- 
pered to an adjutant and soon there was in the 
orchestra the usual discord and wailing of the in- 
struments, as when the tuning had taken place. 
Peter’s countenance brightened. 








‘‘That is it,” he said joyously. ‘Yes, this is the 
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finest piece of and with his arms resting on the 
front rail he listened attentively to the horrible noise 
which the musicians executed with great gusto. 

Since that time the tuning of the band is called 
‘*Czar Music 


all,’ 





THOMSON WRITES. 


10 RUE DEs VINGT 
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Editors The Musical Courier: 

In answer to an announcement made in your issue 
of July 4, 1894, signed by one R. E. Johnston, I beg 
to write to you that I have no contract whatever 
with suchia party, and that I have signed a contract 
with Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, of your city, to visit the 
United States from November till February this com- 
ing season, and will play only under Mr. Wolfsohn’s 
CESAR THOMSON, 





own management 
MORE ABOUT PIANO TOUCH. 

HESE articles concerning piano touch appeared 
T in the Boston ‘‘ Evening Transcript,” July 28. 
They are in reference to articles that have already 
been published in THE MusicaL CourirEr. The first 
is the shifty answer of Mr. B. J. Lang: 
July 
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And here is Mrs. Sherwood's second article headed: 
Touch ” Art or Mechanics? 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Transcript :" The critics do not 
seem iite sure of the meaning of ‘‘touch.” All of 
them deny that the piano is capable of ‘‘ quality in tone.” 
vely assert that the piano is so mechanical that 
no one can express emotion onit. After this they go on to 
say that once in a while a great artist gives us expression 


Is 


to be qt 


They posit 


through this instrument 

Now I want to ask them how it can be,possible for an 
artist 
the piano itself, as they claim, be incapable of expression? 
If, no matter how it is ** touched,” it can only produce va- 


an amateur to produce expression on the piano if 


or 


riety in quantity of tone 

These are contradictory assertions, and prove that the 
critics do not understand a subject which for years they 
have criticised 

We know that artists do give us ‘‘ quality in tone,” but 
if not through their ‘‘ touch ?” 

How else do they produce quality? And yet, if quality 
cannot be produced through touch, surely that is not what 


how do they do it, 


does it 

Contrary to Mr. Apthorp’s impression, legato, staccato, 
sostenuto, and so forth, have everything to do with touch. 

Every way of touching the keys is touch ; therefore it 
must be in the way the keys are touched that one produces 
quality 

Mr. Apthorp wonders why the word ** touch” is not bet- 
ter understood. I wonder why Mr. Apthorp does not bet- 
ter understand that word. 

The meaning of ‘‘ touch” is comprehensive enough, but 
the word has been for years so misused and so misapplied 
that to-day people wonder what it signifies 


n 
n 


It sig 
same with the violin. What is the difference in the playing 
of Camilla Urso, Sarasate, and that of the ordinary violin- 
ist, even the *‘ good violinist?” It is not in their facility, 
but in their tone. Their musical perception is finer, keener, 
and more artistic; their ear quicker and more accurate, and 
with these superior advantages they produce that ‘‘ quality 
in tone’ which it takes true musical feeling to appreciate. 

In musical criticisms the critics rarely give us clear or in- 
ferential opinions regarding the artistic ability of the artist. 
the 


musical, and, it seems to me, even the unmu- 


understand that touch is the secret of 


Of course 
sical person will 
every art which is executed by the human hand, even 
though he does not know what there is in touch. 

The critics do not understand piano playing as an art, 
and in the majority of cases | agree with them that it is not 
understood thus; still, as the critics have had plenty of 
chances to see that it 1s one, they compliment neither the 
public nor themselves in an assertion to the contrary. 


If the piano were nothing but the noisy, mechanical in- 
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ifies everything with regard to the piano; it is the | tive. 


| 





strument they would have us believe, why should so many 
musical persons take the pleasure which they assuredly do 
in playing it? Because a man has never studied piano 
touch and knows nothing about it, and couldn’t make him- 
self clear on the subject in words or writing, why should he 
so fear to betray his ignorance (which, however, he inva- 
riably does before he gets through) as to print jumbled and 
vague articles on the impossibility of ‘* quality in tone,” 
but enlarge upon the great beauty of the piano’; mechan- 
ism, and the wonderful things to be done through a knowl- 
edge of it, and wind up by saying that great artists have 
given us expression on the piano? It seems to me that a 
person who understands the subject should be able to make 
himself understood by those for whose good he presumes 
to write. 

It would be possible for me to explain touch, but that 
would dono more good than for a modeller in clay toexplain 
how he models. To understand touch one must work for 
it, and it is not until he has acquired it thus that he can ap- 
preciate his own ability and that of his piano combined in 
touch, 

It is all in the way the keys are touched whether they 
produce quality in tone, and the way they are touched de- 
pends upon the knowledge and musical feeling of the per- 
son who touches them, and if that person has never learned 
todo anything but make his fingers ‘‘ go” over the key- 
board there will not be quality, but quantity, more or less, 
expressed by him, though he be naturally a genius—and | 
think the critics will see that. 

I will quote Dr. Adler in his lecture on the ethnical the- 
ory of society, for he has most perfectly expressed my idea 
of labor with regard to the piano: ‘‘ Labor is not an evil, 
nor are men from the first averse toit. * * * The 
significance of civilization 1s joy in prolonged labor. What 
makes labor dreaded is not that it is labor, but that it is 
uninteresting labor, presenting no inviting end.” That is 
just the truth. But the labor required to acquire musical 
touch is to the musical and artistic nature that interesting 
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labor which does present an inviting end. 

The same principle applies to every art. Ifthe end were | 
a mechanical one in piano work, as the critics would seem | 
to insist, it would not be an inviting one, and I should not | 
take the trouble to write anything about it. As Dr. Adler 
says: ‘‘ It may be true that all men have not the religious 
faculty, just as all have not the artistic gift ; that the finer | 
* are reserved for the elect.” That is, 


* 


perceptions 
the real artists. 

However, the better quality of music the public hears the 
more musical it becomes, for good ntusic will educate even | 
a not over musical nature. To-day bad piano playing is 
almost unpardonable, and yet, so slowly does art, like 
every other step toward the perfection of civilization, ad- 
vance, that for years to come there will be more poor than 
good piano playing. 

It is fast becoming necessary for the educated public to | 
be its own competent and individual judge in music as in 
other things. Mrs. WM. H. SHERwoop. 

Mr. Woolf's reply appeared in the ‘' Gazette” of 
the 28th ult., and is as follows: 

Piano Toucn AGAIN. 

The subject of piano touch continues to perplex some 
people very much, and many and widely varying are the 
opinions expressed regarding it by experts and amateurs 
alike. Mr. B. J. Lang has one view on the matter, and 
Mrs. W. H. Sherwood has another. Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? Mrs. Sherwood asks, ‘‘ How can 
it be possible for an artist or an amateur to produce expres- 
sion on the piano if the piano itself be incapable of expres- 
pression?” But the piano is not capable of expression in 
the same way that the violin and the human voice are ca- 
pable of it. Piano expression isa mere phrase, meaning 
simply piano expression as it is understood. ‘There is no | 
expression in the piano; what passes for such is the in- 
creasing or diminishing the volume of tone, the varying of 
the tempo and the judicious use of the pedals. 

There is no true expression in any instrument of percus- 
sion. As well claim expression for the harp as for the 
piano. Expression, as applied to the piano, is merely rela- 
Quality in tone cannot be influenced by touch. The 
quality of the tone is that possessed by the individual 
piano, and touch cannot change it. The violin bow can in- | 
fluence the quality of tone of the violin. The breath of the 
clarinet player can influence the quality of tone of the | 
clarinet; and so it is with the human voice; but the 
quality of piano tone is inflexible and incapable of change. 
Quantity may be influenced ; the tone may be made loud 





or soft, and skilled fingers can vary the dynamic degrees 
| is understood to have been remarkably successful, pecuni- 


astonishingly ; but they can do nothing whatever with the 
quality, which is as fixed as is that of a gong. Mrs. 
Sherwood falls into the common error of begging the 
question. She takes it for granted that quality of tone 
can be influenced by the touch, which is the very point in 
dispute, and argues from it, without bringing any evi- 
dence to prove that quality is so influenced. She says: 
‘‘ We know that artists do give us quality in tone, but how 
do they do it if not through their touch?” 

Now, as a mater of fact, we do not know that artists give 


| zuela 





us anything of the kind. They give us the quality of tone in- 


RR. 


herent in the piano and developed by them with more or 
less effectiveness, through the touch ; but the finest player 
that ever touched a piano could not modify or increase in 
any way the quality of the tone. The quality is obedient 
to the quantity. The quantity cannot be made obedient to 
the quality. An artist may have a certain fine quality of 
touch, but that is wholly independent of the quality of piano 
tone, and can only be brought to bear on the quantity of 
piano tone. Mrs. Sherwood tilts severely at the critics, 
who, according to her, do not understand piano playing as 
an art. Mrs. Sherwood does not vouchsafe any evidence 
of the truth of this assertion, and again begging the ques- 
tion proceeds to found a theory upon it. It is a curious 
fact that so far as the question has been argued at present 
by professional pianists in print it has been argued by 
those who have shown the least charm of touch in their 
public performances. Whether this be so or not the 
problem cannot be solved by accusing the critics of ignor- 
ance, nor by piano experts disagreeing with each other 
regarding the very fundamental principles involved. 





WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
HE Carlsbad Music Verein makes an appeal for 
funds for a monument to the second son of the 
immortal creator of ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘* Magic Flute” 
and ‘‘ Figaro.” It was on July 29, 1844, when Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, the younger, died at Carls- 
bad, after a life of disappointment, mortification and 
bodily suffering. He had been a stepson to the musi- 
cal world, which could not forgive him the name he 
bore without having his father’s talents. Though a 
good musician, the world expected too much of him 
—expected him to be the equal, if not superior 
to his progenitor. He could not come 1p to these de- 
mands; hence his disappointment. He was, as Grill- 
parzer said of him, ‘‘a mourning cypress at his 
father’s monument.” Life gave him nothing but 
half-promises, which were not realized during his 
lifetime. Many critics have condemned his works, 
and while his feelings were hurt and his heart sick 
he bore his misfortunes with a smile because he was 
the son of the immortal Mozart. 

He was like his father—he had his voice, his feat- 
ures, his figure, his noble mind; he was a priest in 
the temple of art, only that he could not attain to the 
rank of high priest. 

This second son of Mozart was buried in the old 


| cemetery at Carlsbad, and under an iron cross erected 
'there by Baroness Josephine Cavalcabo, formerly 


Countess Castiglioni, he has rested now fifty years. 

This precious grave has been watched by the Carls- 
bad Musik Verein, who stood guard this past half of 
acentury. The old cemetery, long since fallen into 
disuse and utter decay, will now have to give up the 
mortal remains, which the verein proposes to trans- 
fer to the new Gods acre, and, not having the means 
to defray the expenses of a proper monument, 
makes a call on the numerous admirers of Mozart to 
forward it any contribution for a work of art to the 
son which should atone for the sinful neglec® of the 
father’s bones. 

The Carlsbad Musik Verein has given many con- 
certs to keep up the old grave, and it is but just that 
the musical world should now give that aid which 
will make possible the erection and maintenance of 
a memorial worthy of a great name. 








Madrid.—The hundredth representation of the zar- 
**La Verbena de Paloma,” by Tomas Breton, has 
been given at Madrid with great success. 


Mozarteum.-—The Mozarteum at Salzburg, a museum 
as well as a music school, where the majority of pupils re- 
ceive instruction gratis, has made an appeal for funds to 
enlarge the faculty. It is a most praiseworthy institution, 
and there are many Mozart societies in existence whose 
aim is to foster the object of the institution. Besides Ger- 
many and Austria other countries have Mozart societies, 
and the most flourishing ones are at Antwerp, Rotterdam, 


| Copenhagen, Bucharest, London, Paris, Constantinople and 


even at Tokio, Japan. 

London Philharmonic.—The authorities of the 
Philharmonic Society have now issued the advance pros- 
pectus for the next season. ‘There is no call made on the 
guarantors in respect of the season just ended ; indeed it 


arily as well as from an art point of view. Seven concerts 
are to be given next year, viz., on March 7 and 20, April 3, 
May 1, 16, 30, and June 18. The directors elected are Mr. 
F. Berger (honorary secretary), Mr. O. Beringer, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings (honorary treasurer), Mr. C. Gardner, Mr. 
A. Gilbert, Mr. A. Randegger and Mr. G. H. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac. The directors again invite the friends of the 
society to sustain the Guarantee Fund; last season it 
amounted to £3,000 and, as has been said, no call was 
necessary. 
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BOOK I can recommend almost unreservedly is 

J. A. Fuller Maitland’s ‘‘Master of German 
Music,” which is the third in the series called ‘‘ Mas- 
ters of Contemporary Music.” Mr. Maitland has 
brought to his task much knowledge, no little in- 
sight and a ready fluid sympathy, which enables him 
to be just and discriminating to two such widely dif- 
fering and almost antagonistic personalities 
Brahms and Goldmark. The book of course deals 
only with living composers. To the Brahms lover 
the first and longest essay on the Hamburg, or rather 
Viennese master will be a delight. Brahms is an 
enormous puzzle even to the ardent disciples who 
fain would pour wine upon the master’s feet. There 
is an aloofness, even a crabbedness at times in the 
music of the man whom Schumann called great that 
causes one to pause involuntarily. Brahms’ thres- 
hold must not be, cannot be, crossed at a bound. 
Maitland recognizes this, and says many learned and 
interesting things about him. There is published 
also among the other portraits in the book, a full 
length one of Brahms, which is very noble, and is so 
patriarchal that I was almost tempted to lift up my 
voice and cry aloud, ‘‘ Non Brahms, Sed Abrahams,” 
but I didn't, for fear Krehbiel would hear of it and 
laugh. You know J have among other pet weaknesses 
one which consists in hunting up the genealogy of 








as | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Goldmark and Wagner. 


old woman” 


sounds. 





such an attack while in Switzerland. 


Draeseke, Nicodé and Richard Strauss are 


| with. 


phony in D minor, which he wrote when at school 
It was received with favor, and the | 
He came forward once or 

twice, and finally a voice was distinctly heard to say : | 
‘‘What has that boy got to do with the matter?” 
‘‘Oh, he is only the composer !"”" and then there was 


and a mere boy. 
composer was called out. 


a roar. 


* 
* 


Mr. Maitland gives a complete list of the works of 
each composer he treats—a handy thing to have in | 
The book is imported | 


the house of a music critic. 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


* 
. ca 


literature. 


the most musical prose of the century. 





distinguished musicians and virtuosi, and when I | 
catch a ‘‘stern” or a Jacobs,” or a ‘‘ berg,” or any- | 
thing Hebraic, what a cackle of delight do I not} 


emit. When I found out that Cosima Wagner's grand- | 


mother, the mother of the Countess D’Agoult 
(‘Daniel Stern”) was a Jewess from Frankfort I 
went out under the blue canopy of Heaven and 
played a solo on my E flat Shofer. It gives me ex- 
quisite delight, par example, to assure Finck that the 
very restless brilliancy of Wagner's music makes 
me suspect a Semitic strain in his blood. Then, too, 
he hated the Jews as only a Hebrew can hate a Jew. 
He was born in the Judengasse in Leipsic, and his 
stepfather, Ludwig Geyer, was Jewish. Finck gets 
delirious at the mere idea. But Steinberg backs me 
up. Besides Wagner's face was very, very—you know. 
But Brahms I give up. If ever there was un-Jewish 
music it is his. It is introspective, without glitter, 
and is utterly devoid of the dramatic element, that 
is, of the theatrical-dramatic. Some day I will pub- 
lish a pamphlet proving that Pudor was right, and 
we are all Semitic, with the exception of the founder 
of the Christain religion. Henry George declares 
that He was a Socialist. 


o 
* 


* 

When I asked Paderewski if he was Jewish, he 
wrote on the back of his photograph my name and 
appended a ‘‘stein” to it. Wasn't that delicate? I 
suppose he alluded to my thirst for Pilsner, not my 
blood. 


. + 


Someone told Pachmann that it was generally sup- 
posed that he was of Hebraic descent. ‘‘ Nein,” said 
he proudly, ‘‘my father was a Cantor at Odessa, but 
my mother was a Turkey. I am a pianist.” He 
probably meant that his mother was born in the Sul- 
tan's domains, I fancy that this is the reason Pach- 
mann was called the Turkey-gobbler pianist. 


= * 


Rubinstein, Tausig, Thalberg, Joseffy, four of the 
world's greatest pianists, were born Jews. Was ist 


los mit Jerusalem ? y 


~ 7” 

To drop the sackbut and the Semite and return to 
Maitland. I wish to say that I do not agree with all 
of his estimates. He gives Max Bruch too promi- 
nent a position and puts Anton Bruckner among the 
little masters. Dear, dear Mr. Maitland, you may 
know your Bruch G minor violin concerto, but you 
don't know your Briickner! The little square toed 
imagination of Bruch must not be mentioned in the 
same category with the creator of the Third and the 
Seventh and Eighth symphonies. I can see Anton 
Seidl’s face as he reads this. ‘‘Bruch better than 
sriickner! How can that be? Bruch is Bruch, but 
the other is Briichner,” and the great conductor 
smiles at the joke and a member of the Seidl Society 
at the same time. 


* 


* * 


But I fancy that Maitland’s sympathies are not 





| July number of the ‘‘Fortnightly Review” he con- 








altogether Wagnerian. He “recounts at page 145 





* 
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Oscar Wilde played the buffoon so often that it 


seems difficult to make some persons realize that he 


is one of the cleverest men in England to-day, and in 
his book called ‘‘ Intentions” he wove some magical, 
sweetly colored phrases. He is an artist. In the 


tributes some beautiful prose poems, a form first 
invented by Edgar Poe and developed by Baudelaire 


and Bertrand in France, and brought to perfection by | 
Here are two by | 


Ephraim Mikhael and Mallarmé. 

Wilde. Note their Biblical flavor : 
THE ARTIST. 

One evening there came into his soul the desire to 


fashion an image of Zhe Pleasure that abideth for a\ 
And he went forth into the world to look | 


Moment. 
for bronze. For he could only think in bronze. 

But all the bronze of the whole world had disap- 
peared, nor anywhere in the whole world was there 
any bronze to be found, save only the bronze of the 
image of Zhe Sorrow that endureth for Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and with his own 
hands fashioned, and had set it on the tomb of the 
one thing he had loved in life. On the tomb of the 
dead thing he had most loved had he set this image 
of his own fashioning, that it might serve as asign of 
the love of man that dieth not, and a symbol of the 
sorrow of man that endureth for ever. And in the 
whole world there was no other bronze save the 
bronze of this image. 


And he took the image he had fashioned and set it | 


in a great furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of Zhe Sorrow 
that endureth for Ever he fashioned an image of 7/e 
Pleasure that abideth for a Moment. 


* & 


THE MASTER. 

Now when the darkness came over the earth Joseph 
of Arimathea, having lighted a torch of pine wood, 
passed down from the hillinto the valley. For he 
had business in his own home. 

And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of 
Desolation he saw a young man who was naked and 
weeping. His hair was the color of honey and his 
body was as a white flower, but he had wounded his 
body with thorns, and on his hair had he set ashes as 
a crown. 

And he who had great possessions said to the 
young man who was naked and weeping, ‘‘I do not 
wonder that your sorrow is so great, for surely He 
was a just man.” 

And the young man answered, “Itis not for Him 
that I am weeping, but for myself. I too have 
changed water into wine, and I have healed the leper 
and given sight to the blind. I have walked upon 
the waters, and from the dwellers in the tombs I 
have cast out devils. I have fed the hungry in the 


desert where there was no food, and I have raised 
the dead from their narrow houses, and at my bid- 
ding and before a great multitude of peope, a barren 


a very interesting account of a meeting between | fig tree withered away. 
He overrates, it seems to 

me, the importance of Joseph Joachim’s original | 
music, and he pays a tender tribute to that ‘grand | 
(there are enough ‘grand old men” 
about; give the women a chance), Clara Schumann. 
We learn of her one time affliction with her auditory 
nerve, through which she continually heard musical | 
Robert Schumann was afflicted in the same 

way by a persistent A, and Henry Finck had some 

A lot of minor | 
composers like Herzogenberg, Heinrich Hoffmann, 

dealt | 
A funny story is told about Strauss’ first sym- | 


Another death that touches me is that of Walter 
Pater, the most exquisite stylist of latter day English | 
‘Marius, the Epicurean,” and that first 
wonderful volume of essays, ‘‘ The Renaissance,” are | « 
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All things that this Man has 
And yet they have not cruci- 


a 
* * 


done I have done also, 
fied me.”’ 


Schuberths gave mea copy of Frederick Corder’s 
| ‘* A Plain and Easy Introduction Music.” It is in 
dialogue form, and is the most capital thing I ever 
| read. h the intervals 
and find yourself reading a pleasant story. But the 
author nevertheless manages to inject his ideas into 


to 


You sit down to grapple wit 


It 


you. 
* 


* * 


I wish Philip Hale would tell us all something about 


the weird club the description of which I found in 












the Boston ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette.” Here 
itis: 
The decadence moven and ature t as mt 
oO answe ler the ample ‘ é 
vement meretricious novels and tales, 

| pictures and super-sensual hermaphroditic p« i, and 

acce a foolish world as the latest * fa in art and literature 
} The snce 1s worshipp I a lisay 
} pointed young men, who it I and literary 
have been baffled, and who have t ba themselves t« 
| gether to pose as disciples of this latest school of the nineteenth cen 


ur 


Pheclub hou 1 is situated in a narrow 





se occupied by} ese young met 
court, at the top of a dilapidated old house The room is large and 
decently comfortable, if somewhat dusty. Over the fireplace is an 











image of Buddha in a golden niche, while a picture of St. Paul hangs 


on the wall, together with a 





tter from Oscar Wilde, and the pencil 


the works 





with which the letter was writ itains 
Wilde, Walter Pater 


3occaccio, and also 


The library cor 


Dante Rossetti, George Meredith, 


“The Arabian 


of Oscar 


Nights,"’ unabridged, and the 
g 


latest erotic talesand poems from France. Naturally, the ephemeral 


works” of the members of this select club are in evidence, while 
the walls are decorated with painted scarabs, each one bearing the 


device and cabalistic name of a member of this weird association 
On one side of the room is a divan, broad and commodious enough 


toallow several men to indulge in Eastern luxury, and the rooms are 


so lighted that it is easy to cast them into a sensuous gloom. The 
table is covered with ‘‘chap books,” “ yellow books,”’ books with 
the wonderful and impossible illustrations of Beardsley. When a 


guest is introduced to this club the member who introduces him 


and sensual! . poem, 
most shining candle 


kneels down and reads a strong, questionable 
written by a young poet who is perhaps the 
among the penny dips of the organization 
When the guest is ensconced on the d and 
the tales of Boccacio are read aloud to stir the imagination, for 
neither Pater, Meredith nor Wilde are sufficiently fin de siécle for 


van the lights are dim, 


+ 
t 


this occasion, and even the French Decadents pal! before the great 
n Oscar Wilde publishes “The True Story of 
ibstituted for Boccacio, in the meantime 





Italian. Possibly \ 
a AE Pi 

[here is no doubt but that this small club is a dangerous element 
in our modern life, and the poets, artists, architects and littérateurs 
who belong to it have gained their end in making themselves of a 
passing importance, although their game is of aquestionable quality. 
There may be good men and true among them, and there doubtless 
are such, but the association with effeminate men is sure to be de- 





this will bes 


the silliness of the club 


Walter Pater and 


praving, and it is most unmanly to cloak 
under the names of Burne-Jones, Dante Rossetti, 


Oscar Wilde. 


* 


The story of how Balzac dragged Léon Gozlan half 
| over Paris and was rewarded by finding ‘‘ Marcas” 
over a tailor’s shop, recalls a similar story of Flaubert 
and M. Zola. Both novelists were engaged in writing 
a book, and the living novelist described to his friend 
the part allotted to one of his characters, for whora 
he had just found the name of ‘‘ Bouvard.” 
informing him that 


Some days later a common friend came to Zola, 


Flaubert was in despair ; 
had fixed upon for one of the characters in 


that **Bouvard"’ was precisely the name he 
his own book ; that it had 








cost him six years of research and labor to find it; that he had dis- 
covered it at last in Normandy, ina village near Yvetot, and could 
never hope to replace it. It was all over with him if he could no 
longer couple the name of “Bouvard” with that of ** Pécuchet,”’ for 
together they were the keynote of the work 

‘* Well,” said Zola, gravely and sadly, after a long pause, “let him 
have it. But I must love him dearly to give him such a unique and 
unapproachable name as ‘ Bouvard.’ However, it belongs to an idiot 





whose sign I can see every day from my windows.” The news of the 


concession was carried to Flaubert, who immediately started to em- 


brace and thank his friend, fully appreciating his disinterestedness, 
and frankly confessing his inability to have done the same. 


* 
* 


+ 

One of the sensations of the opera of ‘‘ Djelma,’ 
at the Paris Grand Opera House,’is produced by 
Mile. Heglon, who, as the Hindoo fortune-teller, is 
charmingly draped in Indian fashion in a single piece 
of cotton cloth that is twined round her, and in doing 
so marks the contour of a remarkably fine figure. 
‘*Mlle. Heglon’s plastic beauties,” says Mrs. Craw- 
ford, ‘‘ enable her to rank as a fine woman with Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson.” 


* 
k 

Kate Chopin, the name attached to ‘‘ Bayou Folk,” 
is not, it appears, a nom de plume. She was Miss 
Kate O'Flaherty, of St. Louis, who, notwithstanding 
her name, had a mixed Irish, French and American 
parentage. She married a Louisianian by the name 
of Chopin, and lived until the death of her husband 
at Natchitoches. Five sons and a daughter so ab- 
sorbed her life that she has only recently turned her 
attention to writing. ‘‘A No 'Count Creole,” pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Century,” was her first success. Her 
collected stories, ‘‘Bayou Folk,” have given her a 


* 








wider fame. I know a Chopin, he live in Philadel- 
phia and is a druggist. 


Saint-Saéns, while walking along one of the boule- Ae : 
. 6 | Luciferian world became excited, and the adepts of the 


! 








view published recently in a Paris newspaper M. Huys- 


vards one afternoon, encountered a very miserable | 


beggar, to whom he gave 2 sous and passed on, 


A} 


wealthy Parisian hastened up to the beggar and | 


said: ‘‘ Here, my man, I'll give you 5 francs for those 2 


sous that gentleman just dropped in your hat.” 
‘‘What’'s that for,” asked the astonished beggar. 
want them for my collection; the man who gave 
to the ‘*What— 


asked 


them is Saint-Saéns, poet.” 


him ? 


you 
the 
ig ‘Yes. 

‘‘That being the case,” returned the beg- 
I'm 


receding figure of the donor. 
Saéns.” 
gar, ‘‘I think I'll keep the coins. 


myself 


a collector 


Samuel Minturn Peck, the ‘‘ poet laureate” of Ala- 
bama, resides in a quaint home on the outskirts of 
Tuscaloosa. He is handsome, genial and brilliant— 
a medical graduate, though he does not practice, a 
good pianist, an admirable vocalist and an entertain- 


ing raconteur + ae 


‘* My dear,” said the cannibal queen to the cannibal 
‘I would prefer to have him roasted whole,’ 
his dusky majesty. ‘‘But, my dear, consider our 
whom we have reared so carefully within 
‘‘Well, then, fricassee him. You 


daughters, 


the palace limits.” 
always were an awful prude.” 


Hadlaub te of 
troubadour, who_fell so helplessly in love with a little 
him, he became 


lls us a Teuton minnesinger, or 


that, when she used to bite 

blissfully ecstatic,” with ‘‘all his senses like burning 
coals. Her bite,’ 
and so womanly that I used to be sorry the feeling of 
it passed away so soon!” Pierre Vidal, another 
troubadour, infatuated with his | 


lady love, 
whose name was ‘‘ Loba’’—wolf—that he had himself 


riri 
I 


g1 


he naively confesses, ‘‘ was so tender 


was so 


sewed up in a wolf's hide, and used to scamper over 

the hills daily so disguised, in order to please his dar- 

ling. One day, however, the shepherds’ dogs chased 

the unfortunate poet, and, seizing various porti 
hide in their jaws, they bore off 

flesh to 

his wolfish mask, to the great disgust of his mistress, 


who rencunced him for his arrogant coward 


ons of 
of his 


boot, whereupon the troubadour abandoned 


the a slice 


Even 
her 


ice. 


sacrifice of a pound of her lover's flesh in 


th 


e 
service would not satisfy this cruel and willf 


. 


She should have made him 


study Czerny 


th 
tO 


year, ana e rest 1s silence. 


* 


[ have become interested in Huysman’s ‘‘ La Bas,” 


and the 
and ‘‘ Bluebeard,” that I can’t refrain from giving 
you an extract printed some time ago about the work 


author’s wonderful researches in bell music 


in a contemporary. 
* ° * 


Just at this 
ng out against what they allege to be blasphemy in an ar- 


time, when many people in this city are cry- 


tistic representation on the stage of a poet's ideal concep- 
tion, reports of a real and dreadful manner of sacrilege 
and blasphemy come to us from France. These reports 
tell of the robbery of consecrated hosts in the Church of 
Notre Dame, Paris, and in many of the churches in other 
parts of the country. The fact that the thieves never steal 
the valuable chalices or other altar decorations has given 
rise to the belief that these thefts have been committed by 
a sacrilegious sect which worships the devil. These people 
are referred to as Luciferians, Demonites and 
Satanites, and the existence of the sect is acknowledged 
Mgr. Fava, Bishop of 


variously 


by many high in ecclesiastic rank. 
Grenoble, has denounced the extraordinary religion. 
worship of Satan is not by any means a new thing. 

sixteenth centuries much was known and 
Priests who celebrated the black mass 
were excommunicated, and the record. 
The cult is practiced both by men and women and consists 
mainly in open blasphemy of Christian rites and beliefs, 


fifteenth and 
written about it. 
matter went on 


and in the practice of every form of sexual vice. 


* 
* * 


M. J. .K. 
a book entitled 
Satan worship, and in one chapter he describes the per- 
formance of the black mass. Most of the author's state- 
ments are believed by many to be absolutely true, as he is 
known to have been an earnest student of these questions 
and to have been at one time in a position where he could 
secure information from personal experience. In an inter- 


Huysman, a French novelist, has written 
‘*La Bas,” which treats entirely of this 


| author went on to state: ‘‘ I can vouch for the truth of the | 


eT | 


man said : 
‘‘ It is quite true that I have written my book from facts 
that were given to me by a well-informed person, but the 


black mass who had at first welcomed me as one of their 
own suddenly broke off all communication with me.” 


* * 
After speaking of the many robberies in the churches, the 


statements which I wili now give you, which were made to 


| me by an eyewitness in whose veracity I have absolute con- 


xe | fidence. 
beggar, pointing toward the fast | 
That's Saint- | 


Grande Fontaine, there exists in the rear of a house of ordi- 
nary appearance a sort of grotto cut inthe rock. This house 
is occupied by the tiler of the Masonic lodge, La Régéne- 
rée. 


| munications there ; but those who belong to the Satanic 
| sect meet on certain days in the grotto, which is decorated 


like a Catholic church. The choir is raised above the 
ground floor and separated from the nave by a communion 


table. Inthe centre stands an altar surmounted by the 


| ‘ grand blazing star.’ This Masonic emblem takes the place 


| of the cross. 


intended for the profanation of the consecrated hosts. Be- 
tween the house and the grotto there is a little garden, in- 


| tended for the ceremonies preparatory to the ‘ sacrifice.’ I 
king, ‘‘how shall we have the missionary cooked?” | 


replied | 


could not very well describe the character of these cere- 
monies, but it is enough to say that the costume de rigueur 
for the lady members is that of Eve before the Fall. It is 
these sisters who are charged with the duty of furnishing 


the hosts, which they procure for the most part through | 


sacrilegious communions. Moreover, they make black hosts 


which the ‘Grand Mistress’ solemnly consecrates to Luci- 
The ceremonies are a parody of the mass, and psalms 


fe 
rer. 


are sung in honor of Satan. 


black rite. I should add that the Lodge Régénerée of 





The members of this lodge hold their ordinary com- | 


| this chapel was a horrible and infamous crucifix. 


In front of the choir there is another altar, | 


On the little altar in front of | : 
the choir they stab with daggers the consecrated hosts, and | that he flees from the hellish chapel and finds his way 
finally they proceed with the communion according to the | . ¥ 
| is so strong that the scenes he depicts stands out clearly in 


Fribourg does not belong to Free Masonry proper. Its dele- | 


gates have been cut off from all communication with the 
German lodges in which the influence of Findel is predomi- 
nant, which is hostile to Satanic masonry. That is all that 
I can add to the revelations that appear in my book.” 

* : * 

These quotations may serve to show that Mr. Huysman, 
in writing ‘‘ La Bas,” was not putting together a mass of 
sacrilegious and sensational matter, but that he was giving 
in fiction what he believed to be a truthful statement of 
facts. ‘* La Bas” treats of an author who has become in- 
terested in this Satanic worship, and who is writing a book 
on the subject. He tells of the worship in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, as exemplified especially by Gilles de 


Rais. There was no sexual crime of which this man was 


has brought him to aden of infamy where such creatures 
are to revel. ‘‘ You did not expect to meet saints here?” she 
answers. The house is built on thesite of an old Ursuline 
monastery, but only the chapel has been preserved. It is here 
that the orgies and the sacrilege of the black mass are to 
performed. The man is led in by his female companion, 
and he sits aside and takes in his surroundings. The 
chapel is dark and damp and lighted up with torches that 
have been profanated in diabolical ways. The atmosphere 
is heavy and oppressive to the man. The worshippers of 
Satan, mostly women, sit about, waiting for the deacon to 
appear. There are some men present, haggard looking 


e | eneci = ai arks ¢ Ti 
In a part of the canton of Fribourg, called the | Specimens, with marks of unnatural crime stamped upon 


| their faces. 


¥ se * 

Presently a choir boy, dressed in a red gown and wear- 
ing no other clothing, comes in and lights the candles on 
the altar. The Luciferians no longer say mass on a human 
altar, but use a travesty of areal altar. Above the one in 
The Sa- 
viour is represented nude, with distorted features and a 
mouth stretched in devilish laughter. The choir boy 
makes a grimace at the crucifix instead of a genuflexion, 
and retires. Presently the deacon enters with two choir 
boys. Heiscladin ared surplice and nothing else. On 
his head is a sort of tiara with Satan’s horns projecting. 
The celebration of the black mass then begins. It is a 
travesty of the low mass of the Catholic Church. At the 
end the priest turns to the devotees and Huysman puts 
into his mouth a curse that stretches over several pages, 
and is of such a blasphemous nature as to make the reader 
doubt the possibility of making a more profane combination 
of words. At the end of the speech the women are seized 
with satanic hysteria, and the proceedings become in innu- 
merable ways blasphemous beyond description. The man 
who sees this frightful performance is finally so overcome 


home through the night. Huysman’s power of description 


all their horror and immundicity. Modern instances of the 
vices of Sodom and Gomorrah are small incidents of the 
tale, and if it were not that « large proportlon of the events 
narrated in the book are apparently corroborated by 
trustworthy authorities, frequently cited, the whole thing 


| would appear to be the creation of a disordered mind. 


not guilty, and most of them are told of in this book with 


that peculiar French license which makes so much of Gal- 


lic literature untranslatable. He quotes the ‘‘ De Opera- 


tione Demonum ” of Prellus, in which the violation of the | 


consecrated host is minutely described. 


The chief charac- | 


ter of ‘‘La Bas” then goes on to explain that Satan wor- | 
| ship still existed long after the close of the sixteenth cen- 


tury and cites the case of the Abbé Guibourg. This 


| profaner of religion performed the black mass, using for an 
| altar a nude woman, who held candles in her hands and 


shrieked blasphemy as the priest elevated the host. The 


| author asserts that these masses were celebrated upon the 
persons of Mme. de Montespan, Mme. d’Argenson and 


Mme. de Saint-Pout, all prominent women at the court of 
Louis XIV. He asserts that many women of the court 
submitted to the celebration of this sacrilegious mass much 


| as women nowadays seek out gypsies to have their for- 


| tunes told. 


This | 
In the | 
| of Satanic sects 
| eradicate them. 





There was another more horrible kind of mass 
that cannot be described. The principal aim of the sacri- 
lege was to turn the host to infamous use. In proof of this 
he cites the existence in Paris in 1855 of an association con- 
sisting mainly of women who went frequently to commu- 
nion so as to obtain a consecrated host. They preserved 
this in their mouths and then gathered at their orgies and 
submitted the host to disgusting contact. 


* 
* * 


The author goes on to quote authorities for his state- 
ments and asserts that many bishops knew of the existence 

in their dioceses, but were unable to 
Renegade priests are usually the leaders 
of these devilish associations. But to come down to the 
nineteenth century blasphemy andsacrilege as described in 
‘*La Bas,” the story tells of an excommunicated priest, 
known as the Deacon Docre, who has gathered asect of Satan 
worshippers about him, Docre so hates Christ that he has 
had the image of the Saviour tattooed on his feet in order 
that he may always tread on Him. There is a woman in 
the tale who knows the hero’s taste for mysticism, and, be- 
ing a members of Docre’s devilish sect, she offers to take the 
author to see the celebration of a black mass. The man 
and the woman jump into a cab one evening to drive to a 
distant quarter of Paris. They are admitted into a small 
house by a sickly, pale-faced youth, with painted cheeks 
and blackened eyes, and the man asks his companion if she 





‘* La-Bas ” created somewhat of a stir when it was first 
published, but since then so many facts bearing on the 
question of Satanic worship have been made public that 
Huysman’s novel is considered by many a work of consid- 
erable historic value. 


* + 


Isn't that a breath-catcher ? 








St. Petersburg.—The French opera at the Aquari- 
um in St. Petersburg continues to enjoy liberal patronage 

A Swedish choir of fifty students from the Upsala Uni- 
versity is making a tour through Russia, The repertory 
consists mainly of works of national composers, such as 
Vanneberg, Kierulf, Sodermann, Vessingar. The concerts 
given at St. Petersburg were well attended and appre- 
ciated. 

Marienbad.—Marienbad harbored this season many 
well-known artists: Antonia Schliger, Leoncavallo, Frl. 
Sandrock, Frl. von Schénerer, Angelo Neumann, Josephy, 
the opera singer, Alfred and Heinrich Griinfeld. The 
latter two artists made themselves especially agreeable to 
the guests by their convivial ways, and were much féted 
in consequence. 

Wiesbaden.—There will be many changes next fall 
in the personnel of the opera at the Royal Opera House, 
Wiesbaden. Among those newly engaged are: Fri. 
Erich, coloratur, from Briinn; Fri. Arpady, dramatic 
soprano, from Gratz; Frl. Manci, Breslau; Siegmund 
Krausz, tenor, from Cologne; Hans Gieszen, tenor, from 
Weimar; Basso Schwegler, from Gratz; Baritone Hau- 
brich, from Stettin, and as second tenor, Herr Gerhartz. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., July 21, 1894. 
of Music held their 


HE 
eleventh annual meeting at Marlborough House on 
Tuesday with their president, the Prince of Wales, in the 


Royal College 


chair. Many prominent members of the council and sup- 
porters of the institution were present, The usual annual 
report was submitted and accepted, and eleven retiring 
members of the council were re-elected. The president 
then presented the Hopkinson gold medal for piano play- 
ing to Miss Gwendolyn Toms (scholar), and certificates of 
proficiency to recently elected associates of the college. 
Sir John Stainer then moved and Mr. Samson Fox seconded 
a vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales for his presiding at 
the meeting and for the constant interest he has taken in 
the college ever since it was opened. The resolution was 
carried by acclamation, and I quote His Royal Highness’ 
reply from a contemporary : 

Iam very grateful to Sir John Stainer and Mr. Samson Fox for the 
way in which they have brought forward the resolution, and to you 
for the way in which you have received it. You are well aware of 
the deep interest I take in anything that concerns the welfare of the 
College of Music, and at the last meeting here I expressed a hope 
that the new college might shortly be opened. I am glad to think 
that it has been opened, and although I regret that it was not pos- 
sible for the Queen to be present there in person, I can only assure 
you that she took the deepest interest in all that concerned the ar- 
rangements. I am glad again to have this opportunity of testifying 
our deep thanks to Mr. Samson Fox for his great generosity in giving 
us so handsome and useful a building. I sincerely hope with him that 
now we may set to work at once, so that he may see all the efforts he 
has made to promote the welfare of yllege by giving this build- 
ing thoroughly realized. I am also anxious to tender, on my own 
partand on behalf of all those interested in the college, our most 
sincere thanks to Mr. Donaldson for the most beautiful and I may 


the cx 


say unique collection which he has presented in his museum. I 
know that it has been the work of his lifetime to collect those beauti- 
ful instruments, and I am sure that no one will go to the college 


I wish also to say how sorry we all 
nd registrar, Mr. 


without paying a visit to them. 
are that our invaluable and excellent secretary a 
Watson, through ill health is unable to be present here to-day. 
afraid he overworked hi ig the arrangements 


lam 
mself considerably durir 
for the ceremonial and in other matters. 

I am alsoanxious to thank personally both Lord Charles Bruce and 


Mr. Morley for the admirable way in which they have worked in con- 





nection with the opening of the college and to congratulate them 
upon its success. We have also to regret the absence of Sir Charles 
Ryan, our honorary auditor, who is detained on public business. It 





has been very gratifying to see the hearty response that has 
been given to the appeal which I made on a former occasion on behalf 
of the fund for furnishing the college. We have now received the 
sum of £1,755, and, although that sum is a considerable help, I regret 
to say we still want a great deal more so I hope by next year 
some more may be collected. I wish also to mention that Mr. Mayer, 
of the firm of Erard & Co., has announced his intention to make his 
exhibition of £40 a year a permanent one. It is gratifying to have to 


to me 


money, 


mention that the associates have increased in number. Last year 
forty-seven passed the examination, this year there were sixty-two 
I wish also to mention the continued success of the opera perform- 


ances. In respect of these we are greatly indebted to the liberality 
and kindness of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Henry 
Irving and Mr. D’Oyly Carte. The practice which these perform- 
ances afford to the pupils, orchestra and singers alike is excellent. 
I wish also, in conclusion, to say a word of thanks to Dr. Villiers 
Stanford and the teaching staff generally for their successful labors. 


After this Bien ates the fifth annual Ret ee of the 


_THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


Associated Board of the Royal hantiile) of Music 
and the Royal College of Music was held at Marlbor- 
ough House, the Prince of Wales, who is president, 
again presiding. Many prominent musicians and others 
were present, including Lord Charles Bruce, the chairman 
of the board; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music; Sir George Grove, director of the 
Royal College of Music; Mr. Charles Morley, Dr. Hubert 
Parry, Mr. Samson Fox, Mr. Thomas Threlfall and Mr. 
Roberts, the acting secretary. The meeting altogether 
was most satisfactory, showing a large increase of work 
done. In the evening at the Hotel Metropole, with Lord 
Charles Bruce in the chair, the fifth annual dinner was 
held. Sir A. K. Rollitt, M. P., spoke highly of the work 
done by the associated board and of the great improve- 
ment in music in this country, which he thought largely at- 
tributable to the work achieved during the past five years 
by this board, in which time 13,000 candidates had passed 
through its examinations; besides, it has examined hun- 
dreds of schools. The chairman in reply said that the 
board had done and was doing excellent work, and that 
they were trying to live up to their telegraphic registered 
name, ‘‘ Augmentation.” The number of candidates who 
had entered at the local centres and local examinations had 
reached 17,750, showing the popularity of this system 
through the country; it must have a potent influence on 
the study of good music. The success at home had encour- 
aged extended operations abroad, and arrangements had 
been made for holding local examinations in the different 
colonies. After this Dr. Mackenzie and Sir George Grove, 
hand in hand, representing the two institutions, humor- 
ously called by Dr. Mackenzie the ‘‘ Two Pins,” brought 
this enjoyable occasion to a close. 

The Wolff musical Union gave their third and last con- 
cert of the season at St. James’ Hall onthe 9thinst. The 
celebrated wind instrument quartet from the Grand Opéra 
Paris, including M. Paul Taffanel, flute ; M. Charles Tur- 
ban, clarinet ; M. Reine, horn, and M. Letellier, contra- 
bassoon, came over on purpose to play. M. Louis Diemer 
presided at the piano, M. Johannes Wolff played the violin, 
and M. Van Waefelghen the viola. The famous quartet 
with M. Diemer gave a fine rendering of Rubinstein’s 
quintet as an opening number, fairly delighting their 


hearers. This was followed by Widor’s suite for piano 
and flute; Mozart’s trio in E flat, for piano, viola and 


clarinet ; Beethoven’s serenade, for violin, viola and flute, 
and Saint-Saéns’ tarantelle, for piano, flute and clarinet. 
M. Diemer played for his solos Chopin’s Seventeenth noc- 
turne, Daquin’s ‘*‘ Le Coucou ” and a ‘* Valse de Concert,” 
from his own pen. This is the third time that this enter- 
tainment has been postponed, but the audience were well 
repaid for waiting by the excellent interpretation of every 
number of the program, and thus M. Wolff has brought 
his first season to a most successful close. 

The third and last of a.cycle of three recitals, given this 
time from the works of Brahms, took place at the small 
Queen’s Hall on the 12th inst., when Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
Miss Emily Shinner and Miss Fillunger proved themselves 
equally successful in interpreting the works of this master 
as in the cases of Schubert and Schumann. The program 
included the following selections: Sonata for piano and 
violin in D minor (op. 108), piano solo on a theme by 
Robert Schumann in F sharp minor, some Hungarian 
dances, and some six selections from his Lieder. 

On Wednesday evening a program of music was given 
by the students of Trinity College, which proved excep- 
tionally interesting, The opening number was a string 
quartet, the manuscript which won the ‘‘ Costa Prize” was 
composed by Mr. A. Mistowsk:, a student, and contained 
the following movements: Allegro pastorale—intermezzo— 
andante con moto—finale—allegro vivace. Mr. Mistowski 
was associated in the interpretation of this number with 
Messrs. L. Szczepanowski, C. S. Fenigstein and E. Van der 





pe | 





Staeten. The idea of the composition is excellent, the 
workmanship is good, with rather a tendency to excessive 
length in two movements. The work met with a very fa- 
vorable reception, and its performance was excellent. 
Several compositions of A. W. Ketelbey, a promising stu- 
dent, gave much satisfaction. The performance reflected 
much credit upon the teaching of the institution. The 
rooms were crowded with a company of about 800, which 
included many musical and literary people of eminence. 

The directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Company have en- 
gaged Signor Arditi as one of their conductors, and he will 
commence his duties (after an opening week in Blackpool) 
in Dublin, where the company’s annual season of four 
weeks will take place in August and September next. 

Mme. Stone-Barton, the well-known American soprano, is 
doing well in England, singing both in the provinces and the 
metropolis in oratorio and concerts. This estimable lady 
is still a loyal American, and will probably return home as 
soon as the right thing presents itself to her. 

Julian Pascal, a young pianist who was born in the Bar- 
bados, West Indies, has recently settled in London. He 
studied with Martin Krause at Leipzig from 1889 to April 
1894. Mr. Pascal has made several appearances in London 
this season, meeting with well deserved success. 

Mrs. D’Arcy gave a concert on the 12th inst. at the Graf- 
ton Galleries, when Mme. Melba, Mme. Scalchi, M. de 
Lucia, M. Ancona, M. Plancgon, M. Hollmann and Mr. 
Waddington Cooke made a formidable array of talent, and 
one that attracted a large number, filling the hall to over- 
flowing with one of the most distinguished audiences seen 
in London this season. 

In the evening the Grosvenor Club held their last 
ladies’ concert of the season, and their excellent program 
included a new operetta entitled *‘ New Year's Eve,” by 
Mr. Algernon Lindo, beautifully acted by Miss Decima 
Moore and Mr. Scott-Fishe, and concluded with a dance by 
Miss Letty Lind. A classical concert preceded this, con- 
ducted by Sir Joseph Barnby, with an orchestra of forty 
performers, which opened with the overture to ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” by Nicolai, this being particu- 
larly well played. Sullivan’s graceful dance ‘‘ King Henry 
VIII.,” Bolzoni’s minuet, followed. The chorus sang the con- 
ductor’s ever popular ‘‘Sweet and Low,” which again proved 
such a favorite that it had to be repeated, and Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘ Lorelei,” Miss Annie Swinfen singing the solo, 
The solos were ‘‘ When all was young” from Gounod’s 
‘*Faust,” sung by Miss Edith Leslie, and the Toreador 
song from ‘‘ Carmen,” by Mr. William Paull. Altogether 
this was the best concert they have given this season, and 
was attended by a most brilliant gathering. 

I hear that Miss Marie Louise Bailey, who made a great 
success in Germany, and who after playing at the court of 
the King of Saxony was appointed ‘‘ Hof Pianistin” by 
his Majesty, is to appear in the United States this season. 
There are musical people here in London whose judgment 
and experience are to be depended upon who agree with 
the King of Saxony in his opinion of Miss Bailey's playing, 
and we are convinced that she is destined to male a career 
wherever she appears. She is a Leschetizky pupil, and one 
of the most talented of the latter day, and has a quick in- 
telligence and a highly developed musical temperament. 

Miss Eleonore D’Esterre Keeling gave last week the last 
of a series of three lecture recitals illustrative of two cen- 
turies of piano music. The one on Thursday included the 
romantic school, illustrated by the works of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein and Paderewski. 
These recitals have been well attended, and this talented 
lady has handled the subject in a masterly manner. 

Mme. Norcrosse, a native of San Francisco, made her 
début in grand opera at Covent Garden in the part of ‘* Sie- 
bel” on June 29, in a cast including Mme. Melba as 
‘* Marguerite,” Mme. Bauermeister as ‘‘ Marta,” and the 
brothers De Reszké. In singing, acting and stage appear- 
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12 
ance alike, she made a very favorable début, winning | 
special applause in ‘‘ Si le bonheur.” Both Mme. Melba | 
and the De Reskés were very congratulatory. Mme. Nor- | 
crosse has just returned from Paris after three years of study, 
first with Mme. Marchesi, and afterward with Mme. Renée 
Richard, who was twelve years principal contralto of the 
Grand Opéra, and as their voices were the same, it was an 
exceptional advantage to Mme. Norcrosse in acquiring the | 
contralto réles of ‘* Aida,” ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” *‘ La Favorita,” | 
‘‘ Delilah,” ‘‘ Hamlet” and others. Mme. Norcrosse is a | 
dramatic contralto, having a full rich voice of great com- | 
pass, and wholly devoid of tremolo. She prefers singing 
in French, and has chosen French opera for her field of 
action instead of the concert platform. Mme. Norcrosse is 
the wife of Mr. Webster Norcrosse, basso of the Meister- 
singers Quartet, of London. It will be noticed that she 
spells her name with the final e, so as to distinguish her 
from others of that name, this being the original way of 
spelling it 

M. Hardy Thé, a baritone, with a very pleasing, sympa- 
thetic voice and charming style, who comes to us from 
Paris, has been singing in drawingrooms and several con- 
His interpretation of the French songs 
cultivation, 


certs this season. 
of the old and modern 
great refinement and intelligence. 
that he is a great favorite in Paris, where his name has ap- 
peared on many programs, and his singing has evidently 
delighted the French people, who fully appreciate his artis- 
tic efforts. M.Thé is so pleased with his reception and 
success in London that we hope he will return again next 


schools shows rare 
By his notices I see 


year. 
Mr. Franklin 
steamer Tartar for Cape Town, where he will represent the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music, and the 
Royal College of Music, in a series of examinations to be 
This is the response 


Taylor sails to-day by the Royal Mail 


held at different centres at the Cape. 
to an invitation from the University of Cape Town, and is 
the first move to extend the work of this board to the colo- 
nies, but several others are, I understand, contemplated. 
JULY 25, 1894. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes gave a most enjoyable concert 
here last week. It will be remembered that this lady has 
spent considerable time in America, and some also in Italy, 
during the past year, but her many friends in London 
proved loyal to her memory and turned out in good force 
to enjoy her charming singing. Her beautiful voice and 
excellent style made if anything a better impression than 
ever before, in ‘‘ Vieni che poi sereno,” an air from 
‘* Werther,” Berlioz’ ‘‘ Spectre d'une Rose,” Luzzi’s ‘* Lu- 
cia,” and a ballad from Cowen. Other singers on the 
program were Mme. Amy Sherwin, who met with her 
Miss Carlotta Elliott, M. Simonetti, and 
there was also a young violinist, Miss Edina Bligh. 

Mr. Eduard Zeldenrust, a pianist from Holland, gave a 
piano recital at the large Queen's Halk on the 9th inst. 


usual success ; 


He being an entire stranger, naturally the hall was not 
filled, but those who heard him were highly pleased with 
his interpretation of Bach, Beethoven and Liszt. In the 
more delicate passages of Chopin his touch was a little too 
heavy, but in the remaining works of Weber, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein he kept up the high standard 
of his playing and altogether created a very favorable im- 
pression. 

This was followed by the début of another pianist, Mlle. 
Caroline de Radio, from Austria, who comes to us very 
highly recommended, under the immediate patronage of 
Devonshire. The recital was given at 
Steinway Hall. Her performance of Beethoven's Thirty- 
two Variations, and works by Schumann, Mendelssohn and 


the Duchess of 


Liszt, seemed to please the audience, who were most en- 
thusiastic aftereach number. She was assisted by Miss 
Josephine Donat, an excellent lady ‘cellist, who played 
solos from Bach and Schumann, accompanied by that clever 
pianist, Miss Bessie Waugh. 

An interesting concert was given by the newly formed 
South Kensington Choral Society, at the Queen’s Gate 


Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. John W. Ivimey. 
The more important partof the program included Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” the solo being beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Helen Trust, who also sang two songs by Max 
Stange. The choir rendered most satisfactorily several 
choruses, motets and part songs, perhaps Mr. Eaton Fan- 


| ning’s choral ballad, ‘‘ The Miller’s Wooing,” being the most 


popular. Mr. Joseph Ivimey, Jr., played two violin solos 


|and the conductor three piano solos of his own composi- 


tion, all of which proved to the taste of the audience. 
Other artists taking part included Mrs. Layton, Mr. Ben 
Griffiths, Mr. A. Blagrove and Mr. Walter Alcock. 

Miss Liza Lehmann, who has been one of the most popu- 
lar artists in England for some years, gave her farewell con- 
cert on the 14th inst., thus taking leave of the musical world 
before entering the bonds of matrimony. Her selections 
for the afternoon were very appropriate, and included 
‘« Listen to the Voice of Love,” Thomé’s ‘‘ Les Perles d'Or,” 
and ‘‘La Charmante Marguerite,” which she interpreted 
with more feeling than ever before. On this occasion she was 
assisted by Miss Marian Mackenzie, Madame Alice Gomez, 
both of whom sang charming specimens of her composition, 
Mr. David Bispham, Mr. Jack Robertson and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Mr. Herbert Bradford, who has been so fortunate 
as to win her heart and hand, is an enthusiastic amateur, 
and made a contribution to the program which proved to be 
a very clever one—an ‘‘ Ave Maria” for contralto solo, with 
female chorus, harp, ’cello and piano accompaniment. Miss 
Florence Oliver sang the solo. Altogether, through Miss 
Lehmann’s instrumentality, it was a most enjoyable oc- 
casion. The joy, however, was mingled with regret that 
this would be the last time that this most artistic lady 
would charm musical enthusiasts with her beautiful inter- 
pretations of the better songs of the day. 

Mlle. Marguerite Achard presented an attractive pro- 
gram at her concert at the Salle Erard on the 13th inst. 
She was assisted by Madame Thénard, of the Comédie 
Francaise ; Mr. Joseph Hollmann, cellist ; Mr. J. Archain- 
baud, pianist, with several of his own compositions ; Mr. 
Hardy Thé, the baritone, of whom I have spoken before ; 
Mr. de Mey, of the ThéA&tre du Gymnase, and Mr. Ivan 
Watson, who gave two pleasing recitations. Mlle. Achard 
has already made a name for herself in Paris, her native 
city, where she studied at the Conservatoire under Hassel- 
mann, obtaining a second prize in 1891, and the next year 
carrying off the first. She comes from an artistic family, 
no less than four of whom are occupying prominent posi- 
tions either in the musical or dramatic world. Her soloson 
this occasion were Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Grande Fantasie pour 
Harpe,” and three other bright selections of the modern 
French school. She also played delightful accompaniments 
to recitations by Madame Thénard and to Massenet’s ‘* Pen- 
see d’Automne,” most artistically sung by Mr. Hardy Thé. 
Mile. Achard will be welcomed whenever she appears in 
London again. 

Quite an unusual féte took place at the Crystal Palace on 
the 10th inst., when some 10,000 singers, under the aus- 
pices of the Temperance Choral Union, held a meeting at 
the Palace, where the various choirs competed for several 
prizes. Twice during the day there were choral concerts 
given by choirs of 5,000 persons. At intervals the choral 
contests took place, the usual number taking part being 
from forty to sixty. Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. F. G. Ed- 
wards and Mr. J. R. Griffiths were the judges. The Not- 
tingham Tabernacle Choir took first honors; Reading, sec- 
ond, and the choir of Dowlais, Wales, third. One of the 
larger choirs, the Cardiff Blue Ribbon, received a certificate 
of honor. 

Following this on the 15th inst. was the great Tonic 
Solfa Festival at the Crystal Palace, when a new cantata, 
‘‘The King’s Error,” by Mr. Henry Coward, arising young 
composer, met with deserved success. During the day 
smaller or larger detachments of the great choral re- 
sources were heard in part songs and glees, the award for 
the latter, a prize of £10, being given to Mr. J. B. Mellis’ 
Glee Party from East London, and the Runcorn Glee 
Party, under the direction of Mr. J. Holford, won the second 
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prize of £5, Mr. A. J. Birch adjudicating. At 1 o'clock the 
first of the large concerts took place, the Handel Orches- 
tra being occupied by 5,000 ‘‘ certificated ” voices, nearly all 
under the age of twelve years. This young body of 
choristers did ample justice to Frank Abt's ‘‘ Praise the 
the Lord,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ How lovely are the messen- 
gers,” Sir Henry Bishop’s ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” and Mr. 
Curwen’s ‘‘ Wind and Sea.” Mr. George Merritt con- 
ducted this large body of singers. Later on in the 
afternoon a choir of 3,000, from various .parts of the 
country, assisted Mme. Clara Samuel, Mr. James Gaw- 
throp, Mr. Robert Grice and Mr. Charles Siebert, under 
the skillful conductorship of the composer, in rendering 
‘The King’s Error.” Space will not permit comment 
upon this work ; suffice it to say that it proved a most 
worthy addition to this class of composition. At intervals 
during the day organ recitals were provided by Mr. J. F. 
Proudman, Mr. H. W. Weston and Mr. W. D. Miller, and 
inthe evening choral music was supplied by the West 
London Choral Society under the direction of Mr. William 
Holmes, thus completing a most enjoyable and successful 
occasion 

M. Léon Delafosse, the French pianist, assisted by 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and Madame Van der Veer- 
Green, gave a recital at the Salle Erard on the 19th inst. 
The concert giver opened the program with ‘‘ Poémes 
Sylvestres” (Th. Dubois) and Tausig’s arrangement of 
Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation a la Valse,” and playing Chaminade's 
‘*Danse Ancienne,” Scarlatti’s ‘‘ Capriccio,” ‘‘ Conte,” by 
himself; Chopin’s nocturne and polonaise, and Liszt's 
rhapsodie. M. Delafosse’s playing is somewhat unequal, 
but on the whole he created a favorable impression. This, 
I believe, is Mme. Van der Veer-Green’s first appearance 
in public after her long course of study in Paris. It is with 
pleasure that I record a genuine success. Her songs were 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Réve” and ‘‘ Ave Maria,” Lalo’s ‘ L’Esclave,” 
and a delightful little ‘‘ Mélodie” by the concert-giver. 
Mme. Green met with a warm reception and received 
three recalls. It is needless to comment upon the success 
of the great tragédienne. 

Mile. Dubois, a talented musician and excellent pianist, 
who hails from Paris, gave a concert at the Salle Erard 
last week. Her program was varied, commencing with a 
set of variations by Haydn, ‘‘ Le Coucou,” by Daquin, and 
a pastorale and capriccio by Scarlatti, and continuing with 
an impromptu by Chopin, a toccata by Massenet, two of 


‘Dubois’ ‘‘ Poémes Sylvestres,” and a composition of God- 


ard's. Mme. Antoinette Sterling met with her usual warm 
reception and was persistently pressed for encores after 
both her selections, which were ‘ Dear little girl, don’t 
cry,” and ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” Mlle. Dubois, who has ap- 
peared in England for several seasons, has won many 
friends, who showed warm appreciation of her playing sev- 
eral times on this occasion. 

Mr. de Lara gave one of his musical treats at the house 
of Lady McKenna on the afternoon of the 18th inst. The 
program was made up entirely of his own compositions, 
which were interpreted by the concert-giver and Mme. 
Adina, both of whom fairly delighted their appreciative 
hearers, and it was felt on all sides that this composer 
gives us too few opportunities of admiring his artistic 
singing and clever compositions. 

A most successful season was brought to a close at the 
Grosvenor Club on the 17th inst. with an admirably ar- 
ranged concert. Among those who took part were 
Mme. Elsie Svendsen, a new soprano from Norway ; 
Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, Mlle. Dubois (pianist), Master 
Kordi (‘cello), Misses Fanny and Bessie Wentworth, and 
Miss Alice Douglas. 

Miles. Douste de Fortis gave a morning concert at Stein- 
way Hall on the same day, when they were assisted by 
Mr. Hirwen Jones (tenor) and Mr. Joseph Hollman (‘cello). 
Mile. Douste de Fortis chose the first part of Schumann's 
‘*Carnaval de Vienne,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Canzonetta” and 
Raff’s prelude and minuet for her piano solos. Mlle Jeanne 
de Fortis was successful in several songs, including Tosti’'s 
‘* Serenata,” ‘In the hush of the night” and ‘* Bonjour, 
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Suzon ;" Massenet’s ‘‘Chanson d’Automne,” Hollman’s 
‘*Chanson d'Amour,” with ‘cello accompaniment by the 
composer, who also played his own ‘‘ Tarantelle” and Bi- 
zet’s ‘* Adigietto,” and joined Mlle. Douste de Fortis in 
Bach’s sonata for piano and ’cello, op. 45. Mr. Hirwen 
Jones, who is always a favorite, chose Denza’s ‘‘A May 
Morning” and Harvey Lohr's *‘If my verses had the 
wings.” Altogether these talented young ladies are to be 
congratulated upon giving the public an excellent program, 
well executed. 

I quote from the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of July 21 an ac- 
count of the annual Camp Concert at the Bisley Rifle 
meeting : 

‘‘One of the prominent features of Bisley is the Camp 
Concert ; these are sometimes good and sometimes dis- 
tressing. It is generally admitted that the concert given 
by the Victoria Rifles last night was the best ever given in 
Bisley. It was managed by Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, who has 
many friends in the regiment. The vocalists were Mme. 
Amy Sherwin, Miss Minna Fischer and Mr. Henry Stock- 
well, Mr. Lemmoni made his début in the camp as a 
flautist, and was a revelation, the flute having previously 
occupied a low place in the esteem of the Victorias. The 
only unsatisfactory feature of the concert was that it did 
not last long enough. Mme. Sherwin was never in finer 
voice, and her songs elicited the most terrific plaudits. A 
trio in which Mme. Sherwin, Miss Fischer and Mr. Stock- 
well appeared was received with such an outburst that the 
tule of no encores was broken. This seemed an odd coin- 
cidence, that the whole party, including the pianist, Mr. 
George Chitson, are Australians. The tenor will be heard 
of, and so will the flautist. The concert was held in the 
large marquee. Messrs. Steinway very courteously sup- 
plied a concert grand for the occasion. At the conclusion 
of the concert the Victorias furnished a guard of honor to 
the train, which left for London amid a storm of cheers.” 

Another delightful occasion arranged by the ever popular 
Mr. Hugo Gorlitz was a most enjoyable musical held at 
his house the other afternoon. With characteristic gene- 
rosity, Mr. Gorlitz and his charming wife, the great singer, 
Mme. Amy Sherwin, treated their guests first to a most 
substantial luncheon. Among those presents were Mr. 
and Mrs. Stannard, the lady being otherwise known as 
‘* John Strange Winter;” Mr. Nesbit, from Melbourne; Mrs. 
Fischer and her son, Mr. Fischer-Sobell, who is one of 
Germany's well-known tenors, and his wife, who is widely 
known under the same name as a pianist ; Mrs. Alfred Ib- 
botsen, Mr. Henry Stockwell, Mr. Lemmoni, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Atwater. After the festivities were over good music 
was the order of the afternoon, and several others came in 
and contributed their part to the program, which included 
‘* Triume” by Mlle. Kutscherra, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau” 
(Rubinstein) by Miss Minna Fischer, ‘‘ Die Winterstraum ” 
from ‘* Die Walkiire,” and two lieder by Mr. Fischer-Sobell ; 
two songs by Mr. Douglas Powell, ‘‘ ToAnthea” and 
‘*Estudiantina,” sung by Mr. Stockwell. The hostess added 
‘* Hear the gentle lark" (Bishop), and Lassen’s *‘ All Souls’ 
Day ;"” Mr. Lemmoni played several flute solos, and Mrs. 
Fischer-Sobell a polonaise from Chopin and a selection 
from Mozskowski. 

The many friends that Mr. Ben Davies made while on 
the other side of the Atlantic will be interested to learn 
that he is the happy father of a bright little girl, which he 
found himself the possessor of on his return from singing 
at the National Eisteddfod in Wales last week. ‘The little 
cherub is reported to be doing well, and doubtless will 
commence her musical career at a very early age, like 
Mark Twain's babies, by singing duets with its father in 
the wee small hours of the morning, when those who heard 
him on the previous evening will be dreaming of his 
heaven-sent vocal gifts. We shall look to see this early 
training give this young singer special advantages when 
she comes before the world, as it is seldom that anyone has 
the advantage ‘of parents who are both so thoroughly 
musical. 

Mrs. Clara Poole-King has been engaged to sing ‘‘ The 
Elijah " at the Albert Hall by the Royal Choral Society, Sir 
Joseph Barnby conducting, on November 11, and ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend” on January 17. She will be associated in 
the former with Mme. Albani, Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd. 

Last Saturday evening the first production of ‘‘ The 
Lady of Longford,” an opera composed by Mr. Emil Bacb 
to libretto by Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. F. E. Weath- 
erley, was given at Covent Garden, with Mme. Eames in 
the title réle, M. Alvarez as the ‘‘ Earl of Longford,” Miss 
Evelyn Hughes as their little daughter, and M. Edouard de 
Reszké as the ‘‘ Roundhead Colonel.” The plot of this 
opera is laid at the Earl of Longford’s country seat shortly 
after the crushing defeat of the royalists at Naseby in 
1645. Cromwell has ordered the earl’s arrest, and has put 
a price upon his head. A party of Roundheads have taken 
possession of the mansion in hopes of finding him in hid- 
ing there. The colonel in command sends for the count- 
ess to try and learn from her the earl’s whereabouts. 
Her extreme beauty immediately fascinates him, and he 
offers to save her husband if she will give him ‘‘ an hour of 
her love.” Ere she can reply an orderly enters the room 
with news of the fugitive, and the colonel leaves her to 
think over his infamous proposal. While the countess is 








left alone praying for the earl’s safety he comes in through 
the window and sinks exhausted into a chair. She en- 
treats him to conceal himself in a secret passage, and a 
brief and tender duet between them is interrupted by the 
entrance of their child, who prattles prettily even in the 
hour of danger. Soon sounds are heard outside, and the 
earl hurries off to hide in the passage. The colonel re- 
enters, enraged that the search has proved futile, and com- 
mands the countess to prepare the evening meal for them. 
He questions the little girl during her mother’s absence, 
but learns little from the child’s replies. , 

During supper the countess is compelled to remain alone 
with her tormentor. For a time she is able to repulse 
him, but is about to call for help when the earl rushes in 
and rescues her from the arms of the Roundhead. While 
the countess looks on in an agony of fear, the men fighta 
duel, which results in the death of her husband. The 
colonel approaches the lady, and says tauntingly: ‘‘I said 
nothing should come between you and me.” She looks 
up, realizes the situation, and seizing her husband’s dag- 
ger, utters a veritable scream of hatred and plunges the 
weapon inthe colonel’s bosom. He falls dead as thecurtain 
descends. The music of the opera is undoubtedly an im- 
provement on ‘‘ Irmengarde ;” the orchestration is good, 
and several numbers—notably the duet between the earl 
and the countess and the earl’s song to his child—are very 
well written. Its reception was most enthusiastic. Mme. 
Eames gave an ideal interpretation of the character of the 
countess; M. Alvarez and M. Edouard de Reszké left 
nothing to be desired in their impersonations of the ear] 
and the Roundhead colonel. This could hardly be said 
of Miss Evelyn Hughes, whose conception of the part of 
the daughter was anything but satisfactory. At the close 
of the opera Sir Augustus Harris and the composer were 
several times called before the curtain, and this pleasing 
addition to the répertoire of Covent Garden is bound to be 
heard frequently in the future at this famous opera house: 

Next Monday night the present Covent Garden season is 
brought to a close with a gala performance of ‘* Die Meister- 
singers,” which is mtended to be a benefit for Sir Augustus 
Harris. On Monday evening last we had ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
last night ‘‘Signa” and * Rigoletto,” to-night ‘* Aida,” 
to-morrow night ‘‘Orféo,” followed by ‘‘ The Lady of 
Longford,” Friday, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” and Saturday, 
which is really the last night of the season, ‘‘ Faust.” 

Frank V. ATWATER. 








Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA, Austria, July 28, 1894. 
OW, lest I cruelly wound the faith and trust 
N of some confiding reader, let me immediately confess 
that this epistle has absolutely nothing to do with the 
divine art, unless perhaps it be the writer. 

Someone remarked the other day in deepest disgust : ‘‘ Oh, 
you musicians are an arrogant lot! You fancy yourselves 
made of superior clay, that your aspirations are of a loftier, 
nobler nature—in short, you comfortably convince your- 
selves that the laws and regulations of this common, every- 
day life in no way should affect or appertain to those of 
your magic circle!” Now, I don’t think the man intended 
to be in any way offensively personal, and as he spoke 
with an energy and seriousness which might well indicate 
deep consideration of the subject I deemed it wise to leave 
his view unrefuted. But his remark often recurred to me, 
and I see in fancy as he reads the lines to follow the 
mocking smile which fain would say : ‘‘ What! A musician 
meet with mishaps which might befall any one of us!” I 
think one could, with due consideration and deliberation, 
make a very nice and subtle distinction here, but as it is 
summer and it is my duty to amuse, not instruct, I would 
but beg you ‘‘ Listen to my tale of woe.” 

I left Vienna for Berlin one Friday evening, my heart 
full of good will toward all mankind. It was a warm and 
sultry night, and as the train pulled out of the station it 
was my fond expectation that, my ticket having been in- 
spected and punched, I could resign myself to sweetest 
slumber and awaken only when my destination was at 
hand. Of course it was a ridiculously primitive idea to 
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entertain, but it clung to me until an enlightening reality 
which would have made the most sanguine hopeless 
deadened my sweet belief, and I succumbed to the in- 
evitable. 

It got to be a fascinatingly exciting occupation wonder- 
ing when next the conductor would materialize, and by the 
time the popular little bit of cardboard had received its 
seventh punch my interest was at the highest possible 
pitch, andI began to take a melancholy, gentle pride in its 
suprising capabilities. It is true the ticket reminded me of 
of a story I once heard of a man who described Swiss 
cheese as ‘‘ holes with cheese about it,” but I banished the 
frivolous idea and directed my thoughts into worthier 
channels. I guess it was about half past 3 in the 
morning when the eighth round was made. As thecon- 
ductor surveyed the now venerable ticket, an ashen hue 
o’er spread his countenance, and in trembling tones he 
confessed I should have changed cars at the last station. 

‘** Doesn’t this train go to Berlin ?” 

** Ja wohl, Fraulein.” 

‘* Well, why can’t I go on then?” 

‘* Fraulein’s ticket is over the other line ; she mustchange. 

‘* But on this ticket is printed ‘Good for all trains.’ Is 
that bit of information put there by way of ornamentation 
or to deliberately and maliciously delude unsophisticated 
foreigners? I refuseto change,” added I in my most im- 
pressive manner. It was fate, and had I been philosophi- 
cally inclined I would have meekly gathered up my belong- 
ings and consoled myself with the thought that ‘‘ what is 
to be will be.” But I didn’t. I scolded, I ranted, I raved, 
my German vocabulary was awe-inspiring (to me at least), 
and all the time the train was waiting for me to evacuate. 
Three or four officials gathered at my coupé door, but none 
could even makea suggestion as to why a ticket which was 
good for all trains could not carry me through on this par- 
ticular one. On one point they unanimously agreed—that 
itcould not. They were themselves so perfectly satisfied 
with the fact that my desire for enlightenment met with 
the most withering scorn and contempt. I yielded ; the 
train was lost in the distance. 

‘‘ Fraulein must go to Boden-Bach,” suggested one of the 
officials. 

**Good, but how can I get there?” 

‘** As there are no wagons to be had and you wish to take 
the next train through to Berlin, you must walk. If you 
wish it Ican accompany you and carry the satchel.” I 
did wish it despite an inward sinking as I contemplated a 
midnight walk along the banks of a river with a stranger 
as companion. 

My guide beguiled the lonely tramp with weird tales of 
dark and bloody deeds, and when after following for an 
hour the windings of the river, Boden-Bach’s lights gleamed 
across the water, I sighed a sigh of relief. Disappoint- 
ment awaited me. The fast train did not pass through 
until the noon hour. 

I was only less sleepy and weary than the official who, 
in a half comatose condition, was attempting to give de- 
sired information, so I gladly accepted his assurance that 
the depot afforded excellent accommodation for travelers, 
and followed him down a flight of stairs, through a long 
and narrow hall, to the door of a large room. No. 17 is 
forever engraven in my memory in fiery figures. 

Handing meacandle the man saluted and left me. I 
entered. The bleak, cold interior was scarcely prepossess- 
ing, and with a woman’s natural instinct I decided to im- 
mediately investigate the two large clothes chests and the 
space beneath the bed. With hushed breath and wavering 
steps I approached the bed, reached its side, when, as if by 
magic, the candle tottered from its holder and its faint 
flickerings died away in darkness. 

I gasped ; my heart beat like a bass drum, as hastily re- 
moving my rings and watch I placed them, together with 
my money and ticket, on the table, and in my best and 
most elegant German exclaimed, ‘‘ Mein herr, everything 
lies on the table!" Noanswer. ‘‘I beg you to take what 
you wish and go.” Still only silence. Could it be this 
unseen mortal craved blood? No, perish the thought, for 
there I sat until two hours later a few rays of sunshine 
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14 
stole in through the cracks in the blind. With stealthy 
steps I crept to a mirror, self-pity swelling my soul. How 
So young, and her hair turned white in a single 
night! But whatis this I see? Nothing less than black 
tresses ; and with a cry of baffled rage I seized my valua- 
bles and departed for the restaurant above to drown my 


sad ! 


sorrow in coffee. 

| reached Berlin, and my friend consented to join me in 
further expeditions. She is one of those hopelessly con- 
vincing persons (if I further confess her to be a singer no 
further explanation will be necessary); so when she re- 
marked, ‘‘ My dear, this would be a glorious time of year 
to visitthe Wartburg! Whatdo youthink?” I knew de- 
spite the flattering inflection thrown on ‘‘ you,” that argu- 
ment was useless. And thus in time we came to Eisenach. 
The town itself is an uninteresting place, but the Wart- 
burg, built upon the pinnacle of a hill and surrounded by 
the mystic legends of the queen and saint, Elizabeth, and 
the more startling tales of Luther, who was imprisoned 
here, was my friend's fatal attraction. Not that I am less 
susceptible to the beautiful. Not at all, but I have an in- 
herent, overwhelmingly respectful feeling toward donkeys, 
and it was an understood thing that we make the ascent 
on these all powerful if puny beasts. 

I had heard so much of the wonderful and ever increas- 
ing capabilities of the animals that it was with a keen 
sense of injury that I gazed at their tiny, toothpick-like 
legs and generally cadaverous appearance. 

There were several others waiting to start, a Frenchman 
and an Englishman and his consort, whose manceuvres in 
mounting caused me to shudder and wait for the crash 
which seemed inevitable, considering the donkey’s slender 
proportions and the length and breadth of his lovely 
burden. But despite the calm of my fellow travelers I 
experienced decided nervousness in choosing my steed. 
The boy in charge, with a keen realization of my doubts, 
and having guessed our nationality, reassuringly produced 
Benj. Harrison and Baby Ruth, at least my friend says 
that is what he intended to say they were called. She, 
despite her democratic persuasion, cast her fortunes with 
Benny, leaving me to the tender mercies of the Baby. 
While Ruth and I were endeavoring to realize the idyllic 
state of two minds with but a single thought, and I humbly 
resigned to the donkey becoming that one, came the voice 
of my friend, ‘‘ You have absolutely no courage; your little 
soul can’t rise above the most trivial obstacles.” 

I must admit Ruth was small, but my spirit thirsted for 
revenge, and revenge was mine. Some time afterward, 
looking back, I saw Louie softly cajoling Harrison with 
the sweetest words and terms of endearment. In vain did 
Playfully and with a child-like abandon, gro- 
tesquely inconsistent with his venerable countenance, 
Benny gamboled on for a yard or two with a sort of five 
step movement, then, with a coquettish twist of his tail, 
would suddenly nibble at the grass, only to dart off as un- 
expectedly in search of new amusement. Positively it did 
one's heart good to see the way that animal enjoyed life. 
Louie declared that the one bray he gave out was nothing 
less than an original translation of the hymn—‘' Tell me 
not in broken numbers life is but an empty dream,” 

Ruth, in the meantime, was conducting herself with 
great decorum, her docility being a matter for congratula- 
tion. But appearances are sadly deceptive. It isastonish- 
ing how quality, so to speak, can atone for quantity. I 
have given the matter grave consideration, and the con- 
viction is morally mine that that donkey intuitively 
read my thoughts and resented the conclusion I had 
drawn. Ruth was wonderfully intelligent ; knew exactly 
when she was expected to go slower or to hasten her pace, 
and displayed admirable consistency in reversing the 
Not content with thus proving 


she plead. 


natural order of things. 
her independence—and I was easily convinced, for I assure 
you I was quite content with the evidence offered, and 
willing to rely on tradition for the rest—the Baby deter- 
mined to compete with the Prince of Wales, who labored 
some distance ahead with the Englishwoman. Any few 
lingering doubts I may have entertained were speedily dis- 
pelled, as over the rough, stony, up-hill road we dashed, 
now to the right, now to the left, my hat on my nose, my 


with the most unlooked for daring, entering into the race. 
Of course it was uneven, but all my ‘“‘ gees” and ‘‘ haws” 
and American ‘‘whoughs,” together with an occasional 
‘Stop, you beast,” could not give the contest an end. With 
the skill of an experienced circus horse, Ruth suddenly, 
without so much as a bray by way of warning, which I 
thought the shabbiest trick of all, came to a dead stand- 
still. This opportunity I embraced (to be literal it em- 
braced me) by shooting over his head with an utter disre- 
gard to Delsarte rules and regulations, while the royal 
representative continued on his mad career. Gathering 
myself together I found that my feelings were the only 
lacerated members of my anatomy, although I was after- 
ward informed that as I remounted the author of my trials 
and tribulations my brow seemed gloried by the hero’s 
halo of martyrdom. ‘* Your donkey make caprice,” said 
the polite Frenchman, and I sadly agreed with him. 
Mentally I registered a solemn vow to warn all my friends 
to confide only in a Hero or some such awe-inspiring name- 
sake, for to persons of a confiding disposition like mine the 
shock is harrowing. 

The castle with its turrets and towers, moat and draw- 
bridge and time-worn aspect, seemed a fitting guardian to 
the little town lying so peaceful and serene in the valley 
below. To the right stretched the woods, while in the 
west we caught the gentle ripple of the stream in which, 
the story tells, Elizabeth washed the garments of her be- 
loved poor. Overhead the sun shone warmly, as if in 
apology for the brusque wind which so unceremoniously 
stormed about the antiquated pile, and far in the distance 
gleamed the spires of some village church with its cluster- 
ing rows of thatched houses. Several peasant women, 
with their short skirts, wooden shoes, smoothly plaited 
hair and cheery faces, gave a picturesque finish to the 
charming scene as, with baskets fastened on their backs 
and loaded high above their heads, they carried the winter 
fuel into the castle. As we wandered through the spacious 
halls with their faded tapestries, once the abode of gay, 
bejeweled beauties and stately cavaliers, the ravages, the 
cruelty of time so forcibly impressed me that not even the 
sight of the historical spot on the wall made by Luther 
when, with deplorable inhospitality he threw an inkwell at 
his Satanic majesty, could dispel my depression. Perhaps 
if the plaster had not been carried off by some enterpris- 
ing individual the effect might have been more invigorat- 
ing. My friend suggested that the lunch basket might 
prove more effectual to my sordid soul, and humiliating as 
the admission must be, ’twas so. 

We returned to Eisenach on foot. Our path led through 
the woods and for nearly three hours it was like fairyland. 
The legends as narrated by our guide were legions and fas- 
cinating. There breathed a charmed spell over every- 
thing, and when we reached the cave of the Gnomes, with 
its great shining rocks, beautiful mosses, ferns and flowers, 
and glistening, mocking stream, so fitting an abode did it 
seem for these magic creatures that we almost awaited 
the rebuke which our sacrilegious presence seemed to 
justify. 

‘‘Isn’t it a shame after so ideal a day to resort to a com- 
monplace, prosaic hotel!” said Louie as we neared the 
She has a supreme horror of the supernaturdl, so I 
‘* Perhaps we can discover 


town. 
retorted with unkind sarcasm. 
some haunted ruin or ghost-tenanted cloister about here, 
where we can rest our weary bones and satisfy your lofty 
aspirations.” ‘The guide eyed us curiously and then began 
a rambling tale of a house near by wherein an old lord was 
murdered by his young and beautiful wife, and his restless 
spirit still frequents the scene of the crime. An old woman 
had charge of the building and kept a little dairy and he 
was sure we could obtain lodgings there. ‘* Wouldn't it be 
glorious? I have always pined for a real ghost!” said 
Louie, ‘‘we must stay there.” I thought her pinings ex- 
tremely silly, particularly as I did not believe one word of 
the story, but I remembered that she was a singer and 
could not be held accountable for her eccentricities, and so 
gave my consent. 

It was a low, rambling sort of a building in a large yard, 
plentifully besprinkled with trees and with the grass grown 
high, such as one might see anywhere. The old woman 
greeted us cringingly and placed at our disposal a large 


room, so bleak, so cheerless that I felt instinctively it must 
bethe haunted chamber. A large cat with gleaming eyes 
darted through the door as we entered and gave color to 
my surmise. Away hobbled our Hausfrau to prepare a fire 
and we silently sank into each end of a large sofa. My 
eyes followed Louie’s as she gazed in turn upon the sombre 
hangings, the dilapitated furniture and dimly seen pictures. 
A dark spot on the wall attracted special attention, and 
when ina sepulchral voice one whispered ‘ Blood !” the 
distance between us on the sofa was instinctively lessened 
and we sympathetically clasped hands. Our dame con- 
sented, if unwillingly, to show us the house and it proved as 
uninteresting as she predicted. She evinced enthusiasm as 
we neared the kitchen, but as my friend said, ‘‘ The cow 
stable is no doubt a sight-worthy object, but it is unfortu. 
nate that, as is decreed by nature in such instances, the 
idiosyncratic effluvia permeating the atmosphere between 
the objectives andthe nasal organs render the scene ob- 
noxious to the perceptive mind.” Louie expresses herself 
very elegantly at times and in such instances I am fond of 
quoting her. 

A fire, fresh eggs, butter and cheese gave the world an 
alluring aspect as we returned to our quarters, although 
outside the heavens looked foreboding, and we felt regret 
on hearing the ‘‘ Good night ” of the hostess. 

Outside the storm waxed wilder. The sighs of the tree 
tops came to us through the roar of the wind, which whis- 
tled exultingly through the crevices, creeping from one 
gable to another with many a low, dismal moan, and the 
rain dashed disconsolately against the window in a dull, 
dreary fashion. The very walls creaked and groaned 
ominously, while the candles’ flickerings shot such weird, 
uncanny shadows about the room that with a shiver anda 
shudder we drew closer to the fire, as if to infuse into our 
spirits some of its cheer and animation. 

‘*T would suggest bed,” finally said I, and we accordingly 
began preparations. We decided to leave the candles to 
their fate, as they were already burnt low in their sock- 
ets, and to make for the beds. We knew as the result 
of a varied experience that we must take them ona 
run, so receding to the desired distance, we made for 
them with an agility which one could fancy existed only in 
memories of the past. A thump against the wall is reas- 
suring, and with sighs of sweet content we resign ourselves 
to slumber. Cosily tucking the feather bed under my 
chin, I realize that my toes imploringly protest against the 
cold world. I feel no surprise, for twisting and knotting 
my person a little solves the difficulty ; but in turning I un. 
consciously knock my elbow against the covering, and 
away fly the feathers to the end of the bed. Uncomplain- 
ingly I straighten myself out, pat them gently and distrib- 
utethem about. In the repetition of these gymnastic exer- 
cises I fell asleep. 

My awakening was sudden. There was a dull thud and 
a muffled shriek which froze me to the marrow of my 
bones. The room was in utter darkness, and I could dis- 
tinguish nothing save a white something lying on the 
floor, and after one hasty glance I buried my face in my 
pillow and filled the air with screams for ‘‘ Help, help!” 
Acry of ‘- Murder !" coming from the ground recalled all the 
tales I had ever heard of gory deed, and reluctant to at- 
tract personal attention I noisely subsided into the feath- 
ers. Hurrying steps were heard outside and in rushes the 
Hausfrau, hair dishevelled, eyes protruding from frightand 
inher handalamp. Taking courage from her substantial 
presence I hastily emerged into view. The ghost had cer- 
tainly made good his escape, and in my excitement I 
scarcely realized that Louie lay bunched together on the 
floor, her bedding about her. ‘‘ Did you see him—where 
did he go to—did he speak?” I hurriedly demanded. 
‘‘ Didn’t you see him?” retorted she. ‘‘ No, I only felt him,” 
answered I, ‘‘ Only felt him—what a joke!" weakly ex- 
claimed Tonie, going into such roars of laughter that I 
could not but swell the chorus. ‘‘I fell out of bed,” con- 
tinued she, ‘‘ with everything on top of me, and was so 
tangled up that I nearly smothered, couldn't move hand or 
foot. I called for help, and when you shrieked_ so wildly 
and then subsided into perfect silence I supposed the mur- 
dered lord had materialized, and I almost died of fright.” 


And so ended our night in the haunted house. 
LILLIAN APEL. 





hair wildly flying. The scene was inspiriting ; the Prince, 
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OF PROTECTING COMPOSITIONS—GOU- 


FIRST PRINTED 


SYSTEM 
NOD'S COMPOSITIONS. 
HERE are so many important points of dif- 
ference between the brain commerce of France and 
America that a few of them may not be out of place. To | 
on the the following questions 


one thoughtful subject 


occur : 

How are the rights of art producers protected in France? 

What are some of the methods of publication, purchase 
and sale of compositions ? 

Does it pay to be a genius to-day? and how are man- 
agers managed ? 

There are three classes of composers with whom the 
publisher has to deal, with each of whom he must make 
different arrangements. First, the unknown—an amateur 
who brings a piece of but mediocre value, the publication 
an outlay equal to that for a work of 
It behooves him to 


of which requires 
much value by a well-known writer. 
reimburse himself at the outset. 

He engraves the composition and sells to the composer 
at time of publication twenty-five, fifty or a hundred copies, 
as the case may be, to meet the expense. This ata re- 
duced price of course. 

There are two forms of music on which reductions are 
made—one, those printed in quarto, as the ordinary music | 
sheets, which are marked ‘‘ fort,” the other in the form of 
‘* books,” octavo form, such as scores of operas, collections 
of songs, piano or organ pieces, &c., and which are marked 
‘*net.” 

Prices marked ‘‘ fort” sell at a reduction of 662, per cent. 
to a private individual, 75 per cent. toa professor of music, 
80 per cent. to a music store in Paris or the provinces, and 
85 per cent. or 90 per cent. to a foreign music house. Those 
marked ‘‘ net” sell at the marked price to an individual, 
25 per cent. off to a professor, 40 per cent. to a French 
music house, and 45 per cent. or 50 per cent. to one foreign. 

The price to the composer is generally 80 per cent. re- 
duction when marked ‘‘fort”’ and 40 per cent. when the 
work is ‘‘ net.” For his work of quartoform then, of which 
five pages are usually 5 frs, ‘‘ fort,” he take twenty-five 
fifty or a hundred copies at 1 fr. each to defray the ex- 
pense of printing, following the same course at a basis of 
40 per cent. when his work is more voluminous or of book 
form. 

Should the work prove a success the editor is the winner. 
If it rests on his shelves he is not at very much loss, and 
the author has the satisfaction of experience and of giving 
copies to his friends. 

Then there is the case of a composer somewhat known, 
but not famous, in the publication of whose work the 
chances are somewhat better and the risk less than in the 
former instance. The editor here takes all the expense of 
publication, and in addition pays the composer twenty-five, 
fifty or a hundred copies of his music on publication. 

In the more piquant case of the well-known or famous 
musician, the price is fixed according to the supposed value 
of that composer in a commercial point of view. 

This is an exceedingly difficult matter to adjust, as set 
basis is wholly impossible. Although the value of the com- 
poser may be assured, the worth of the particular piece as | 





a commodity is a risk in every case. No human being can | 
foresee the future of a piece of music with the public. The | 
demand of a piece, not its intrinsic merit, is its value in a 
commercial sense. 

Massenet, for example, brings to an editor a melody for 
voice or piano, and a nonetto for wind instruments. Nat- 
urally the demand for the former is many times that of 
the latter, which may have cost many times the labor and 
be of superior merit musically. He expects of course 
more for the melody than the nonetto. 

Then there is much difficulty in assigning a composer his 
place, which changes much imperceptibly or suddenly in 
relation to himself and in relation to his confréres as his 
work progresses. Gounod might have offered a piece for 








| for demand, 


| be entailed in an establishment, for instance, 


| years after his death, for the friends of one and the other. 


| and composer or librettist and composer, through the 
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1,000 frs., Massenet the same character for 500 frs., Reber 
for 200 frs., but itis impossible to fix a ‘‘ talent rate.” It is 


| a delicate and difficult matter for composer and editor to 
| settle between themselves. 


The editor must not allow that 
| the composer is increasing in value out of reach, and the 


| composer must guard his amour propre, and assert his re- 


lative importance with his colleagues. 

Besides the values of the composer and piece, the whim 
of the public and the peculiar presentation of the piece to 
public notice enter into the matter of commercial value. 

Many times splendid and attractive works of.great com- 
posers, though well appreciated, have but a limited circle 
compared with some work of an unknown and 
possibly inferior writer, which through the unique interpre- 
tation of a Yvette Guilbert or a Lottie Collins, popular café 


concert presentation or clever advertising, is steered into | 


a strong current of demand. 
There are over a dozen popular song writers in Paris 
who make over 7,000 frs. a year with stuff that is much of 


it worse than ‘‘trash.” Among the café concert songs 


| which have been in vogue a dozen or more years there are 


twenty of which over 50,000 copies were sold last year, and 


| scores of them touched the 20,000 mark, while the editor of 


the ‘‘ Gounod Sérénade” did not sell over 300 copies. 


With all these points in view, 


easy matter, and with the best judgment is often a leap in 
the dark. 

In France the publisher generally buys a work with 
copyright for all countries. In this case he ‘‘ pushes” at 
his own risk and shares the benefits with the composer. 

A few composers publish themselves, pay for paper, 
plates, engraving, printing, &c., 
a depot for their compositions. 
publishes his works for the organ. 
is rare with the artist, and this course is little followed. 

Still more rare is it that a royalty plan, as with us, is en- 
tered upon. Once in a while the French publisher shares 
the proceeds of sales with the composer, paying a royalty of 
10 centimes or 50 centimes (2 or 10 cents) a copy of those 


Guilmant in this way 
But the business faculty 


sold. 

This system is not sought after by music publishers 
owing to complex and burdensome bookkeeping that would 
like that of 
of Paris, the first musical publishing house 
in France, where some 40,000 works, with their divisions 
and subdivisions of ‘‘ arrangements,” are on the catalogue. 

There are two categories of composers—ancient and 
modern. The former belong to the domain public, the lat- 
ter tothe domain private. In general the French publisher 
engages but little in the domain public on account of pos- 
sible competition, while in the domain private he alone ex- 
ploits with the copyright of a living author. 

Gluck, for example, belongs to the public or ancient 
class, the copyright of which expired fifty years after his 
death. Ambroise Thomas, on the other hand, belongs to 
the modern or private class, and his editor is, with him, 
sole proprietor of his works during his lifetime and fifty 


Richault & Cie., 


In America we have but seventeen years duration of copy- 
right, dating from publication. 
Droit D’AUTEUR. 
Composers who write for the theatre and opera gain the 
most money from their works. Gounod, Auber, Meyer- 


the settlement of the price | 
of a composition between publisher and composer is no | 


and make editors but | 
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When fragments of an opera are given, however, it is the 
Society Souchon (for authors, composers and editors) which 
takes care of the proceeds and divides among the three 
parties. 

Imagine the condition of the poor compx 
in contrast with that of the modern artist ; and think what 
fortunes the operas of Délibes, Massenet, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Auber must bring to their creators or heirs by this 
What jus- 


»ser of other days 


continual return up to fifty years after death ! 
tice to genius in France ! 

In France alone in the past year the Society for Concerts 
has taken in over 1,000,000 frs., to be en to the com- 
posers, authors and editors connected h. The 
Society for Theatre shows nearly 2,000,000 frs., with an 
augmentation of 56,000 frs. over last year for Paris. 

that Gounod received 100,000 
Forty years ago Auber could get but 


Civ 


S 
therewit 


ir 


s. for 
3,000 


Imagine, too, 
‘* Cing-Mars.” 
frs. an act for his best opéra comique—9,000 frs. for in- 
stance for his three act ‘‘ Domino Noir,” and the publisher 
then did not rent the material to be given back at the end 
to the theatre to have 


of the season, but sold it outright 


and to hold for use forever ! 
The price for the rent of the orchestra music alone now 


| is ten times as much as was formerly paid for the total ac- 
quisition of the material forever. 

Instead then of the ‘‘ unfortunate composer,’ 
‘unfortunate director, 
fees to two protective societies and 
not 


we have 
now the ‘ *who must bear the burden 
of rent of material, 
fees to public charity or Droit d’ Assistance Publique, 
the increase of artists’ salaries—by no means 
all was in their favor and for 


to speak of 
an easy load, whereas once 
their special gain. 

The Droit d’ Assistance Publique is a charitable provision 


by which the pleasures of the rich are made to go to allevi- 
ate the necessities of the poor. A society receives a certain 
percentage of all entertainments for the hospitals, 
&c. In 1893 in France from theatres alone (meaning opera), 
over 21,000,000 frs. were taken for public aid. An excel- 
lent figure n’est-ce pas ?—and what an excellent idea! 

On entering an opera or concert hall in Paris you come 
face to face with a long counter, presided over by three 
gentlemanly looking individuals in evening dress, to whom 
your ticket is given, they replacing it with another, by 
which you are seated. These are the representatives of 
the Sociétés Roger, Souchon and the Assistance Publique, 
each to figure his receipts for the day, wisely deciding in 
this case, as in others, that what can be done to-day should 
not be left for the morrow. The manager takes what is 
left here instead of giving it! 

This arrangement then constitutes the Droit d’'Auteur or 
the protection afforded to geniuses by their own fore- 
thought and frugality in a country where genius and 
frugality are alike appreciated. 

As to the expense of publishing music, outside the pay- 
ments to composers, which are variable, every page of 
music represemts an expense of between 5 frs. and 10 frs. 
This for the acquisition of plates, the design on the front 


use of 


page, &c. 

Supposing an average of 7 frs. expense, a piece of five 
pages for piano for example, costs 35 frs. for plate alone, 
to which must be added 25 frs. for 100 copies for paper 
and printing. A piece of piano music then marked 5 frs. 
‘* fort” has cost about 60 frs. for the first edition, but for the 
following editions naturally there is no expense of plate, 
and the return is much more. Plates for heavier works, 





beer, Massenet, Délibes, Reyer, Offenbach, Lecoq, &c., 
have been and are the rich French composers. 

They gain in two ways, first by the sale of their works | 
to their publishers and again by a law of author's rights, | 
which, alas, and a shame, does not exist in America, and 
which pays the authors so much every production. 

There are two protection societies of this sort in Paris, 
one for the care of works given in concert; the other of those 
given in theatres. ‘‘ The Society of Authors, Composers 
and Editors of Music,” called the Souchon Society, and 
‘*The Society of Authors and Composers’ (not including 
editors), called the Roger’s Society. 

The first is occupied wholly with works produced in con- 
cert, the latter with dramatic works or those given in the 
theatre. 

Take, for example, ‘‘ Cing-Mars,” of Gounod. The ed- 
itor, or publisher of this work first paid Gounod 100,000 
frs. for the copyright of the publication in all countries. 
After that the publisher does not touch the proceeds of 
representation in the theatre, which go to the author 


Roger's Society. 

When this opera is given here in Paris the Société Roger 
takes 12 per cent. of the total receipts of the day. If this 
amounts to 18,000 frs. for instance, the society takes 2,160 
frs. to divide between Gounod and the librettist. 

This same arrangement with greater or less per cent., 
according to the importance of the theatre, holds good in 
all the provinces. Think then of the returns in case of an 
opera like ‘‘ Faust,” which is played everywhere! 

A different method is pursued in foreign countries. A 
certain rent is paid for the orchestra material for the sea- 
son or duration of the theatre, and this the editor shares 
with the composer 








| by Nedermeyer, 


such as orchestra scores, are naturally more expensive. 
Many pieces have had large demand on account of the 

excellence of the work. As an example, ‘‘ Le Lac” 

words by 


music, 
Lamartine. For over forty 
years regularly over 3,000 copies of this simple compx sition 
are sold annually. 

On the other hand there are many pieces lying on the 
shelves ‘‘ annually, regularly,” for forty years, which cost 
the same expense to publish and which will never be 
sold. 

Many times circumstances occur to change or create the 
fortune of a composition. 

In 1859 Richault published the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,’ 
by Berlioz. It was not till 1877 that the execution of the 
work by the Colonne Orchestra woke the sleeping echoes 
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which would before that be heard by none and which 


now resound through the whole world 


Sret mrt it 
col 0S 
i 


ymunod' ion was also published by the same 
It fiad 


Here 


one concertos of Mozart were first published in score, also 


Gi 


house always been the refuge for unknown com- 
the five concertos of Beethoven, the twenty- 


posers 


he songs 
the song 


Thomas and the first works of Berlioz, who, poor soul, inhis 


i 


of Schubert, the first opera score of Ambroise 


early modesty, later so cruelly wounded, wrote : ‘‘ Je vous 
l'avoir confiance en moi!” 


lauréat of 


remercie ¢ 


the de 


when young Gounod, Institut 


ran returned from Rome with his heart aflame with 
religious ardor, his soul alive with harmony, and his port- 
folio full of manuscripts, he naturally sought the same 
harbor 

The first two compositions which have passed unnoticed 
and unknown are entitled ‘‘ Messe Bréve et Salut,” for four 
two tenors and two bassos, without accom- 
” commen- 


male voices, 


paniment, and ‘‘ Offices de la Semaine Sainte, 


cing ot 


g on Palm Sunday 


These two early works, published in '46, mark the state 
of passionate religious fervor of the young monk who at 
twenty-eight resolved to consecrate body and soul and 
genius to an ecclesiastical career, adopted the religious 
habit and signed his passionately spiritual harmonies 

Abb« Ry 


Gounod 
when nature triumphed over mystic excitation, 
the Abbé came 


warm talent such as his to be kept in the str 


} 


to the conclusion that God never gave a 


ait jacket of 


chastity 


of thought came freedom of act, the title of 


suppressed after the first edition, and ‘St. 


; transformed to ‘* Faust.’ 


souvenir of the house is the correspondence 


e with the lamented maitre, and which, as 
‘*l'Abbé Ch 


Gounod.” 


is signed 


NIE ;AR THOMAS. 


Rose and Ottilie Sufro. 


APPEARANCE IN LONDON 


1804 


2 
<3, 


paper and 


LONDON, July 2 

< some years past readers of this 
the musical world generally have been told through 

the letters of our Mr. Floersheim at Berlin, of the progress 


made in that city of two young American girls, who were 


studying under Prof. Heinrich Barth’s direction and devot- 


lves to the specialty of ensemble music for two 


ing themselvy 


pianos ‘hese artists—for they have developed into ar- 
tists and are fully and unequivocally entitled tothat distinc- 
tion—have just given two concerts in London to musical 
audiences with such pronounced success that a record of 


their performance becomes an essential duty of a .ausical 
journal 

The 
here 


Stantaneous suc 


Misses Rose L. and Ottilie Sutro were first heard 


on July 13 at Steinway Hall, and achieved such in- 


ess that a second concert under the man- 


agement of M. Vert became imperative, and this was given 


the same hall. The program is indeed a 


view of the monotony of the usual piano pro- 


last Friday at 


novelty in 
grams of the 
N 
Tarantelle N 


latter days 
Concert 
Heller 
roulant ° Duvernoy 
Belle Gris¢ a French melody of 
the seventeent er t yp. § Reinecke 
of } . ° ° ° ‘ Chopin 
. - Rudorff 


this we agree with the leading 


d eet Va ations p.1 

It is safe to say, and in 
London critics, that no such perfect and homogeneous en- 
semble playing on the piano has yet been heard. It wasa 
revelation of art, and must be punctuated as the beginning 
of a new literature for two pianos—for the composer can- 
not resist the temptation of writing for two pianos after 


having heard these artists 


The tone-quality, the character of the touch, the absolute | 


synchronism of attack, the unity of rhythm, which is mar- 
velous in the syncopated passages of the Rudorff varia- 


tions, the pedal work and the spirit of the interpretation— | 


1 


all these effects were new and unique manifestations of 
piano playing for two pianos, just as they represented, as 
they necessarily must have, the highest form of objective 
art, for it was requisite above all for these two performers 
to merge their identities if they were to produce an artistic 
effect. y 

The audiences, which were the most critical and select 


to be found in London; were carried away with enthusiasm | 
| a few days ago. 


and entirely lost sight of the technical achievements of the 
two players 
the performance that attracted the greatest attention and 
the discovery of the fact that we possess an unexplored 
literature of piano music, which ‘will henceforth become an 
interesting study. 


The two young ladies will leave for the United States in | 
October, and will b2 heard in concerts as soon after their | 
arrival as the necessary arrangements can be made. They | 


will fill a niche in the musical arena that has for obvious 


reasons been empty, and their playing will be of special | 


value to those students and lovers of music who pursue it 
for its absolute value free from any theatrical effects. 


THE MUSICAL COURI 


Bach 


It was the novelty and the artistic balance of | 


An American Day at the Antwerp Ex- 
position, July 4. 

UR townsman, Mr. S. G. Pratt, has been im- 

proving his vacation abroad by stirring up the Bel- 

gian people with some American music. At the request of 

the American consul at Antwerp, the United States am- 

bassador at Brussels, and under the patronage of all the 

3elgian consulates and the American exhibitors in Ant- 

werp, Mr. Pratt arranged an American Day for July 4, 
which included the following features: 


1. A Fanfare of Universal Peace ; sixteen trumpeters in | 


costume. 

2. A parade of all nations represented at the fair, includ- 
ing American Indians and Congolese, and citizens of old 
Antwerp in their antique and beautiful costumes. 

3. In the Salle des Fétes at 4 o'clock a grand concert of 
American music with chorus of 200 ; orchestra and band of 
120 musicians. Madame Rosa Linde, of New York, and 
Miss Honorine Zellien, harpist, under the direction of Mr. 
Pratt. The program as follows 

PART I. 
‘*Centennial Anniversary Overture” (1776-1876)............ S. G. Pratt 
Dedicated to Gen. U. S. Grant, and performed in his presence 
at the Crystal Palace. 
National song, “ The Star Spangled Banner” 
The solo sung by the gentlemen of the chorus. 
Folk song, *‘ The Old Folks at Home”’.............seeeeees S 
The solo sung by the ladies of the chorus. 


C. Foster 


‘* Martha Washington's Court Minuet” 
Orchestra. 
Folk song, ‘*My Old Kentucky Home”’.. 
Solo, Madame Kosa Linde. 
“The Battle Fantasia Descriptive of the Civil War in America, com- 
le Cry of Freedom” (Root), * Dixie Land” 
(Paine), “‘Maryland, My 


ootde 4 


prising the * Batt 
* Emmuet,” 
Maryland” and “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


The fantasia represents the call to arms, artillery duel and rattle of 


“Home, Sweet Home” 


musketry ; advance of the Northern army in force, also of the Con- 
federate army 

The combat! 
home! 


rhe opt 
The retreat ! 
resumed with 


posing forces rapidly approach! 


arms A dying soldier’s vision of The battle 


onrushing cavalry! Heroic resistance! The 

charge and victory! 

noble foe) and apotheosis, composed by 5S. G. Pratt 
Orchestra and military band 

PART II 


Harp solo, “ The Patrol” nen Hasselmans 
Miss Honorine Zellien 
* Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse’ . Saint-Saéns 


Madame Rosa Linde 


Aria, 


“The Brownies Valse Grotesque’’... 
Orchestra. 
Selections from the “ Triumph of Columbus” cantata by S. G. 
Pratt : 
ntroduction, Prayer of Columbus, orchestra 
At the Court of Isabella. the Spanish cachouca orchestra. 
Song of Ultima Thule, Madame Rosa Linde. 

Isabella's Prayer, Madame Rosa Linde and chorus 
Columbus’ Grand Triumphal March (apotheosis at Chicago), or- 
chestra and military band combined. 

**Home, Sweet Home,” sung by the entire audience and chorus. 
Orchestra and bands. 


The vast audience, comprising 5,000 people, were most 
enthusiastic, and Mr. Pratt was the recipient of hearty 
congratulations from the officials of the fair, the United 
States commissioners, many Americans, but especially of 
the Belgian musicians themselves, who took the liveliest 
interest in the music and heartily joined in the ovation 
which followed the production of several numbers. 

The ‘*‘ Matin,” of Antwerp, gave a most flattering notice, 
from which the following sentence is taken : 

The fantasia descriptive of the civil war between the North and 
South, and the ‘* Centennial” 
overture obtained great success and brought the composer an ova- 


the ‘‘Columbus Triumphal March” 


tion. 

From the ‘‘ Independence Belge,” of Brussels, we quote 
as follows : 

The audience applauded the different selections most vigorously, 
and manifested its enthusiasm after the “‘ Battle Fantasia,” the ‘*Co- 
lumbus Triumphal March’ and the ‘‘Centennial Anniversary” 
overture, with chorus and orchestra. 

It thus appears that our American composers find no 
difficulty in the production of their works abrvad, nor lack 
of appreciation as to their merits when they are properly 
performed. August Manns has offered to produce a suite 
from ‘‘The Triumph of Columbus,” by Mr. Pratt, at the 
Crystal Palace concerts the coming season. Altogether 
the signs are most favorable for this composer, whose 


| ability as an organizer was never better illustrated than 


upon this occasion when a chorus of ladies and gentlemen 


| of the best people in Antwerp were drilled to sing our 
| songs in good English, which but few could speak at all, 
| and inspired them with the requisite enthusiasm to per- 


form them effectively. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt returned home 








In London Last Week.—Among American musical 
people in London last week we notice Mr. S. G. Pratt, Mr. 


| W. Edward Heimendahl, Mr. Fred. H. Schwab, Mr. Mar- 


cus Mayer, Mr. Maurice Grau and Mr. Rudolph Dolge, of 
Autoharp fame. 
INE OPENING FOR A VOICE TEACHER. 
—A first-class voice teacher can secure large class in 
a Southern city. Field open. Musical association needing 
director. Church position. Fine opening for the right 
man. Address A. B. C., care Steinway & Sons, 109 East 
Fourteenth street, New York city. 


.Wm. Seibert | 
Margot 


Foster | 


ER 








4 BOSTON, Mass., August 5, 1894. 
genni or the Magic Kiss, a roman- 
tic comic opera,” in three acts, text by Stanislaus 
Stange, music by Julian Edwards, was given for the first 
time on any stage July 31 by Mr. Askin’s company, at the 
Tremont Theatre. Mr. Edwards conducted the perform- 

ance. The cast was as follows : 

Charles Dickson 
soniface, Jr 
Wm. McLaughlin 
WUUIRUEE sadc cocxctss deckeesevocanbarsetaccedcvcéwtswkests Clinton Elder 
Henry Stanley 





..-Laura Joyce Bell 
Hilda Hollins 
WINIOG on ric chan ccdececadsacneecsnvsncucontacarecingsseet Maud Hollins 
sesagohenucesoness Nannie Morse 

Camille D'Arville 

You published the plot of this operetta—dhow the Baron 
on his hundredth birthday was kissed by a girl with virgin 
lips, who gave herself to him as a wife; how each kiss 
took off twenty-five years ; how on the nuptial night the 





Crash of | 


The funeral march (a common sorrow for a } 





Baron remembered, or was told, that as he was then a 
dashing youth of twenty-five, another kiss would Teduce 
him to a cipher ; how there was consequent dismay—but 
the end of the story was not told, for it was kept a secret. 
A prize was offered by the managers to the successful 
solver of the problem, but as you may imagine easily no 
one was fortunate enough to secure the money, or diamond 
ring, or bicycle, or pass for the season, or whatever the 
prize was. And no wonder, for it appeared in the third 
act, the evening of the performance, that ‘‘ the kiss of love 
was the kiss of life,” and instead of annihilation the Baron 
gained youthful vigor by his embrace, so that the 
dreaded kiss turned out to be the veritable Theophrastian 
plant mentioned so enthusiastically by Rabelais. 

This simple story, whatever its source—a wandering 
legend or a sun myth—is not without charm, and in the 
hands of a more skillful librettist it would lend itself grace- 
fully to operatic purposes. 

But Mr. Stange is not a Scribe, he is not even a Gilbert. 
He has surrounded this little romance, this rosebush, with 
impertinent shrubbery. ‘‘ Margot” and‘ Vivette” are the 
daughters of ‘‘ Dr. Gourmet,” our old friend the conven- 
tional comic opera physician. They are in love of course, 
and one of their swains isa tenor with a song. Noone 
cares for these amours, which necessitate music of a per- 
functory nature, and spin out the operetta. ‘' Ribeau” is 
an Alsatian painter, who is in love with ‘* Madeleine,” has 
singularly free access to all the rooms of de Grimm’s 
chateau, and has been one of the husbands of ‘‘ Mary 
Doodle,” a woman of such force that her husbands died as 
a rule anywhere from six hours to six days after the mar- 
riage ceremony. I have forgotten how ‘*‘ Ribeau”’ escaped 
the customary fate. Perhaps he bolted at the church 
door; or perhaps he was lowered from the wedding 
chamber in a basket, like St. Paul. At any rate, he is the 
mild villain of the piece. As played by Mr. McLaughlin 
he tries to make trouble between the Baron and ‘* Made- 
leine ” by his actions, and he pains the hearer when he 
essays emotional song. 

Mr. Stange has told his story with little art. Rude he 
is in speech. His lyrics suggest a man who buys a 
Rhyming Dictionary, pen, paper, and ink, and says: 
‘*Come now, I will write poetry.” His metre is as 
stretched as any antique song. His verses neither flow 
nor galop; they hobble and limp. Unfortunately the 
libretto is not yet published, and I am unable to enrich 
your columns with quotations. The dialogue is full of 
talk ; as there was once a gentleman who complained that 
his shoes were full of feet. The little tale is told with the 
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volubility of a book agent, but without his heated imagina- 
tion. There is a constant feast for a blue pencil. 

And yet in spite of all this, in spite of the intolerable 
ramifications and padding, the libretto contains undoubt- 
edly certain elements of popularity, and with revision 
it may meet with success. I am encouraged in this 
belief by the report that ‘‘ Davy Jones,” one of the most 
utterly stupid and worthless operettas seen on the stage in 
even these degenerate days, has touched the public heart 
and is a source of profit to all concerned. 

Mr. Edwards’ music shows throughout a thorough 
acquaintance with the requirements of the operetta stage. 
The sentences are well rounded, the punctuation is 
observed carefully, the t’s are all crossed. There are some 
very pleasing numbers. Among them are the opening 
chorus of the first act, a humorous song in which the widow 
of widows tells of her husbands (a song of husbands of all 
nations, who as they die speak their last words toa national 
melody); the legend of ‘‘ Baron de Grimm,” a female quartet, 
and the first love duet in the third act. Inthe second act, 
as well as in the third, Mr. Edwards often does not rise 
above amiable conventionality, but the jingle is almost 
always heel-tickling. At times the composer shows dra- 
matic instinct and the Legend is told cleverly in music. 
The instrumentation is generally discreet, at times ingen- 
ious. Then there is no absurd vaulting ambition—no firing 
at sparrows with a Krupp gun. Thereis self-control, there 
is artistic modesty. Mr. Edwards has written a summer 
operetta. 

The performance was smooth, and as a rule excellent. 
The honors were perhaps borne away by Mrs. Joyce-Bell 
and Mr. Dickson. The former acted with amorous realism, 
and the latter gave a delightful interpretation of the Baron 
of different ages, playing a light comedy part and abstain- 
ing from exaggeration. Let me here note that the onion 
breath business in the third act might well be omitted. 
The Doctor has for the time the appetite of the young 
Baron, who neither eats nor drinks, but that which is swal- 
lowed by the Doctor affects the Baron. As the physician 
is passionately addicted to onions, the Baron's breath is 


there's ‘‘ Aspasia,” by Schréder (1892). 


colossal bores in opera, coming in between the Harper in 


man life, in contemplation. 
operatic purposes of Mr. Walter Damrosch, who, I see, by 
an interview published in the Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch,” finds 


of Wagner ‘‘less thrilling and satisfying than the more 
subtle analytical part of his work.” 
the act of contemplating could consume a whole act, while 
the orchestra analyzed and explained his contemplation for 


old, who would there find in mutual admiration solace for 
the neglect of the unappreciative world. ‘‘ The Yellow 
Book” would be on the centre table. ‘‘ The Chap Book” 
would be by its side. There would be talk of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland and other brave shatterers of Eastern idols. Pas- 
sionate poemlets would be recited in low, passionate tones. 
There would be a recitation of biting epigrams against 
Philistine editors who are in the habit of refusing. There 
would be no female flute players, no girls of sumptuous 
beauty pouring cups of madding wine, but there would be 
tea and fingered wafers, and on great occasions, as when 
some Englishman of doubtful antecedents roared and 
shook his mane. the tea would be fortified with rum and 


lemon. * 


« * 


Aspasia, by the way, figures in opera. 

There's Grétry’s opera (1789), in which Alcibiades and 
Aristophanes appear, but no Pericles. 

There’s ‘‘ Aspasie et Périclés,” by Daussoigne-Méhul 
(1820) ; there’s ‘‘ Aspasia ed Agide,” Nicolini (1824), and 


Does Anaxagoras appear in either of these three last 
mentioned operas, and unfold in basso profundo his doc- 
trines concerning chaos and motion? 

He would be a valuable addition to the catalogue of 


‘* Mignon” and King Marke. 


Anaxagoras placed the supreme good, or the end of hu- 
Here is a hero ready for the 


‘* the climaxes the more primitive and emotional phases’ 


Why, Anaxagoras in 


the benefit of the assembled people. Puitivy HALE. 








German Opera in London. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 





heavy, and he uses the fact to deter ‘‘ Madeleine” from rap- 
ing the fatal kiss. All this is poor, cheap stuff in a ‘‘ romantic 


comic opera.” 


Mr. Dickson should have borrowed a voice for his duet 
He was graceful, he 
was comely, but he brought to the musical mind the 
thought of Aspendius, the famous left-handed harper, who 


with Miss d’Arville in the third act. 


touched the strings with so delicate and smooth a stroke, 
that he could scarcely be heard by anybody but himself. 
Miss d’Arville’s singing was not so open to objection as 
in preceding performances of this season, but as an actress 
she is without versatility. The Boston ‘‘ Globe” spoke of 
her ‘‘ dictatorial” manner, and the term is a happy one. 
She reads her lines badly and does not know the difference 
between an entreaty and a threat. Nevertheless this 
‘* Patti of comic opera” (to use the phrase of some passion- 
ate press agent) is a favorite here, ‘‘ a popular favorite” (to 
quote a press agent again), and there is really no need of 
the human batteries stationed in the rear of the theatre to 
belch forth uproarious applause whenever she appears on 
the stage. 


dressing, receives what the press agent calls an ‘‘ ova- 
tion,” one doubts the sincerity of the carefully contrived 
cases of hysteria in the seats. Or why should not the 
dressmaker be called before the curtain ? 

The operetta was mounted handsomely, and the chorus 
and the orchestra did good work. Composer and librettist 
were called out after the first act, and a wreath of laurel 
was thrown about and finally encircled Mr. Edwards, as it 
was too large for his head ; indeed it would have been too 
large even for the head of Mr. Reginald de Koven. 

* ¥ e 

There was some confusion the first night as to the 
difference between ‘‘ Aphasia” and ‘‘ Aspasia.” When 
the Baron was apparently without memory and without 
speech, the other comedians spoke of his ‘* suffering from 
Aspasia.” 

But Pericles was the man that suffered from Aspasia ; it 
was not the Baron de Grimm. 

For, in spite of Landor’s book and Croly’s poem, I believe 
that Pericles must have suffered in the long run from the 
woman of Miletus, the woman ‘“‘ with eye sublime.” 

First of all, weary of his wife, and bored by Chrysilla, he 
became infatuated with Aspasia and overlooked her record. 
For there isa story that she enjoyed police protection, un- 
der the Tammany of that day. 

Besides these accomplishments, she was learned in 
rhetoric. She was well skilled in politics. She was the 
cause of fierce and wasting war. She was lampooned on 
the stage, and when she was haled to the magistrate the 
prosecutor said all manner of dreadful things about her. 


So that Pericles had to pray and cry to clear her. 


* 
* 


If Aspasia were now living in Boston she would be held 
in high regard, and the doings at her house would furnish 
abundant copy for ‘society editors. She would have a 
salon—not a saloon, with female waiters, as in old Athenian 
days—but a real salon, frequented by authors young and 


* 


’ 


* 


At her first appearance this may be all right, | 
but when each change of eostume, each dressing or un- | 


HE production of “Der Freischiitz’’ and 

‘‘ Fidelio” at the German Opera momentarily trans- 
ferred the centre of operatic interest, for me at least, from 
Covent Garden to Drury Lane. It was amusing to find 
these two masterpieces arousing quite a patronizing 
interest as old-fashioned curiosities, somewhat dowdy 
perhaps, but still deserving of indulgence for the sake of 
tradition. As to the ‘ Freischiitz,” hardly anyone could 
remember its last performance in London, and I was 
astonished when the questions addressed to me on this 
| point made me conscious that although the work is as 
| familiar to me as the most familiar of Shakespeare's plays, 
and counts indeed as a permanent factor in my con- 
sciousness, I could only clearly recollect two actual repre- 
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associations for our rising generations. The only function 

an owl or bat can now fulfil in such a scene is to heighten 
that sensé of night ina forest, which is one of natufe’s 
most wonderful effects. But this change in public suscep- 
tibility makes it necessary to take much greater pains with 
stage illusions than formerly. When the bat was a mere 
bogey to terrify an audience of grown up children, it was 
no doubt sufficient to dangle something like a stuffed 
bustard, with hugh moth’s wings, at the end of a string 
from the flies to make the pit’s flesh creep. Nowadays 
unless a manager can devise some sort of aérial top that 
will imitate the peculiar flitting of the real bird he must 
forego bats altogether. To appeal to our extinct sense of 
the supernatural by means that outrage our heightened 
sense of the natural is to court ridicule. Pasteboard pies 
and paper flowers are being banished from the stage by 
the growth of that power of accurate observation which is 
commonly called cynicism by those who have not got it, 
and impossible bats and owls must be banished with them. 
‘‘ Der Freischiitz may be depended on to suggest plenty of 
phantasmagoria without help from out-of-date stage ma- 
chinists and property masters. 

Except during the absurdities of the Wolf's Gulch, the 
performance appeared to me to bean exceptionally success- 
fulone. The orchestra has improved greatly since the 
first week ; and though Lohse has one trick which I greatly 
dislike—that of hurrying at every crescendo—he is equal 
to his weighty duties as Wagner and Beethoven conductor. 
His handling of ‘‘ Fidelio” was at many points admirable. 
Beethoven had not any bats or skeletons to contend with ; 
but he had what was quite as bad in its way: to wit, an 
execrable chorus of prisoners who, on catching sight of the 
sentinels, would break in on the German text with mistuned 
howls of ‘‘ Silenzio, silenzio!” In both operas there were 
moments when the singing was beyond all apology. Al- 
vary’s ‘‘ Florestan,” vocally considered, was an atrocious., 
performance ; and Klafsky did not finish the aria in the 
first act without perceptible effort. Weber’s music was of 
course far more singable; and even Alvary, saving a few 
intervals, the corruption of which must, I suppose, be put 
up with from him as part of his mannerism, sang fairly in 
tune according to his German scale, which, let me point 
out, not for the first time, is not precisely the southern 
scale dear to our ears. But Wiegand, as ‘‘ Caspar,” dropped 
all pretense of singing before he came to the coda of the 
‘‘Revenge”’song. He simply shouted the words hoarsely 
through the orchestration, and left the audience to infer 
that Weber meant it to be done that way—a notion of 
which I beg somewhat indignantly to disabuse them. 

Yet in spite of all this and more, these three artists, 
Klafsky, Alvary and Wiegand, with Mr. Bispham and 
Rodemund to help them, made ‘‘ Fidelio” and ‘Der 
Freischiitz” live again. Their sincerity, their affection- 
ate intimacy with the works, their complete absorption in 





sentations of it, one in Munich and the other in my native 
town, which is not in England. I will not swear that I 
| have not seen it oftener, for I have long since given free | 
| play to my inestimable gift of forgetting and have lost | 
| count of the performances I have witnessed almost as com- | 
pletely as I have lost count of my headaches ; but still, 
even in my case, it is somewhat significant that I should be | 
unable to recall a representation of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz”’ in 
London. Such a doubt as to the abysmally inferior ‘* Car- | 


men” would be a ridiculous affectation. 

Perhaps therefore the first 
‘*How has ‘Der Freischiitz’ To which I am 
happy to be able to reply that its freshness and charm de- 
lighted everyone as much as its unaffected sincerity of 
sentiment impressed them. I will not of course pretend | 
that the hermit strikes the popular imagination as he did in 
the days when hermits habitually trod the stage, and were 
deferred to, at the sight of their brown gowns, rope girdles | 
and white beards, by all the civil and military authorities | 
exactly as if they were modern French deputies exhibiting 
their scarves to the police in émeutes. And it would be | 
vain to conceal the fact that the terrors*of the Wolf's | 
Gulch and the casting of the magic bullets were received 
with audible chuckling, although Sir Augustus Harris had 
made a supreme effort to insure the unearthliness of the 
incantation by making the stage a sort of museum of all the 
effects of magic and devilry known in the modern theatre. 
He had illuminated steam clouds from Bayreuth and fiery 
rain from the Lyceum “ Faust;” he had red fire, glowing hell- 
mouth caverns, apparitions, skeletons, vampire bats, ex- 
plosions, conflagrations, besides the traditional wheels, the 
skulls, the owl and the charmed circle. And yet nobody 
could help laughing—least of all, I should imagine, Sir 
Augustus himself. The owl alone would have sufficed to 
set me off, because, though its eyes were not red like those 
of previous stage owls, and it was therefore not so irre- 
sistibly suggestive of a railway signal as I had expected, 
one of its eyes was much larger than the other, so that it 
seemed to contemplate the house derisively through a 
single eyeglass. This quaint monocle notwithstanding, the | 
scene produced some effect until the other phenomena super- 
vened. If they had been omitted—if the apparitions had 
been left to our imaginations and to Weber’s music, the 
effect would have been enormously heightened. 


question to answer is: 


,°” 


worn? 














Owls, bats, ravens and skeletons haye no supernatural 


their parts, enable them to achieve most interesting and 
satisfactory performances, and to elicit demonstrations of 
respect and enthusiasm from the audience, which never- 
theless, if it has any ears, must know perfectly well that 


| the singing has been at best second-rate, and at worst 


quite outside the category of music. Klafsky is the best 


| German leading soprano we have accepted here since 





CONCERTS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 


In response to a great many requests, 


Mme, EUGENIE LINEFF 


begs to announce that she will undertake to organize and direct 


Concerts of Russian Music (as ferformed by her Choir at the 
World’s Fair) with the members of various 

Choral, Church and Amateur Societies of America. 
For terms and also for engagement of the LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOIR, 


address THE MANAGEMENT 
Mme. LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOTR, 
130 East 23d Street, New York City. 


INNES’ FAMOUS BAND. 


An Incomparable Band that Does Not Run Away from Comparison. 





The Fall Tour of this biggest and best organization in 
America will continue trom August 14 to December 4, in- 
cluding an engagement for the entire season at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition and the Grand Army Encampment 1n 
that city. 

A special feature of the concert tour will be the pro- 
duction of ‘*‘ War and Peace,” a great historical musical spec- 
tacle just completed by Mr. Innes, and undoubtedly the most 
thrilling and exciting descriptive story ever told in melody. 

** War and Peace” will be given with the united 
forces of the great band, a fifeand drum corps, Scotch pipers, 
ub. bands, military companies, G. A. R. posts, four eminent 
special vocal soloists, massed chorus, and a battery of elec- 
tric firing artillery to be boomed at a safe distance from the 
stage in exact time with the music. 

This isa splendid card to create a sensation and draw 
enormous crowds to watering places, parks or large build- 
ings. Nothing like it since the Gilmore Jubilee. 

For information regarding ‘‘ War and Peace,” festivals, 
concerts or other engagements, address 


F. N. INNES, Director, 
The Chelsea, 


HOWAR 
I New York. 


D PEW,| Business 
J.H. LAINE 


| Managers. 
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though Klafsky has in her favor the enormous | 
‘* Briinnhilde” and ‘‘ Isolde” to 
" and *‘ Lucrezia,” Titiens would | 


ot t 


he era of 


the era of ‘* Semiramide 
certainly have been greatly disconcerted, if not actually | 
ied, had she, at Klafsky’s age, been overtaken by as | 

al disaste 


rs in the course of an opera as Klafsky 
as a matter of course. It is a great mistake 
as these German artists evidently do, that their 
and A 

g proof of this was forthcoming at the last con- 

Albert Hall, 
ito Wagner! 


violent inaccurate singing does not matter. 
where Patti continued her new de- 
and by singing ‘‘ Elizabeth’s”’ prayer 
Now, if I express some skepticism 
cares a snap of her fingers for ‘‘ Eliza- 
‘Una 
But it 
Patti cares most intensely for the 
’r own voice and the perfection of her singing. | 
ilt? She attacks the prayer with the single 
and this 


may, after all these years of 


very well be pardoned. 


aim of making it sound as beautiful as possible ; 

what Wagner’s own musical aim was, she 

the right phrasing, the right vocal touch 
turn of every musical figure, thus making 
als not only appear in comparison clumsy 

as singers, but actually obtuse as to Wagner’s meaning. 

at Drury Lane 


At the first performance of 

- eee ' 
Klafsky by sheer dramatic power was really | 
which is the climax of the opera; | 


* Tristan” 
this season 
death song, 


great in the 
t sing it half as well as Nordica, who carries 


but she did not 
much lighter guns as a dramatic artist, has sung it here ; 
and what is more, she completely perverted the music by 
making it express the most poignant grief for the loss of 
‘* Tristan ""—the very sort of stage commonplace to which 

Isolde’s " sacred joy in the death toward which the whole | 
work is an aspiration, ought to be the most complete re- 
If the song were beautifully sung it simply could 
and if Patti were to return 
to the stage and play ‘‘ Isolde,” though she might very 
possibly stop the drama half a dozen times in each act to 
acknowlege applause and work in an encore—though she 
might introduce ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” in the ship 
and the ‘‘Last Rose” in the 
though nobody would be in the least surprised to see her 
jump up out of her trance in the last to run to 
the footlights for a basket of flowers, yet thé public might 
learn a good deal about ‘‘Isolde” from her which they 
learn from any of the illustrious band of Ger- 


buke 


not take the wrong expression ; 


scene garden scene— | 


act 


will never 
man Wagner heroines, who are queens at Bayreuth, but 
who cannot sing a gruppetto for all that. 
In offering thése disparagements to the German artists 
I am not for a moment forgetting that to them we owe the | 
When I turn 
‘* Briinnhilde ” 


fact that we have any lyric stage left at all. 
from Klafsky playing ‘‘Leonora,” ‘‘Agatha,” 
‘‘Isolde” at Drury Lane, to Melba trying to revive 
at Covent Garden, or even to Calvé playing 


and 
‘ Lucia,” 
d scoring cheap triumphs with trashy, one 
and when I goon the same night from 


‘Carmen ” an 
act melodramas ; 
witnessing the discordant but heroic struggles of Alvary 
Florestan” to see Jean de Reszké gravely airing his 
nothing less than getting up the tenor 
” (Mr. Bem- 


with ‘* 
latest achievement y 
part in Mr. Bemberg’s inanely pretty ‘‘ Elaine 
berg being, as I am told, and can well believe, a rich young 
gentleman much better worth obliging than Beethoven or 
Wagner)-—-when I see all this, remembering what I do of | 
the miserable decay and extinction of the old operatic 
régime under the sway of the £200 a night prima donnas, I | 
am in no danger of losing sight of the fact that when | 
singers sing so well that it no longer matters what they 
sing, they keep the theatre stagnant with all their might, 
the stagnation of course presently producing putrescence ; | 
while, on the other band, the ambition of lyric artists who | 
could not by mere charm of vocalization raise the receipts | 
at any concert or theatre bureau by £5 makes strongly for 
dramatic activity and for the reinforcement of the attrac- 
tions of the individual artist by those of the masterpieces 
of musical composition. It is because Alvary is a much 
less attractive singer than Jean de Reszké that he has to 
summon Wagner to his aid and play ‘‘ Siegfried ” or ‘* Tris- 
tan” with infinite pains, while De Reszké is giving his 
thousandth impersonation of such comparatively cheap and | 
easy characters as Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” or ‘‘ Romeo.” This 
is not altogether creditable to Monsieur Jean ; it makes 
him appear too little the chivalrous hero and devoted artist 
and too much ‘‘ the economic man" (sometimes supposed 
to bea figment of Adam Smith's, but actually one of the 
most real of ancient and modern types of humanity). I 
have appealed so often and so utterly in vain to De Reszké 
in these columns to do for the sake of art what Alvary does 
because he must, that I do not propose to waste any more 
ink on ‘the matter. 

Tothe Germans I would point out that their apparent 
devotion to the poetic and dramatic side of their art can 
claim no credit as long as it is forced upon them by the fact 
that they sing so badly that nobody would listen to them 
for theirown sakes alone. The standard of beauty of ex- 
ecution in vocal music has fallen so low on their stage that 
we find an artist like Rodemund going through the music of 
‘* Mime ” without taking the trouble to sing a single note in 
tune, and thereby losing all the elfin charm and doting 





| Lucille Hill. 


| them. 


| Covent Garden and the accessories. 


pathos which Lieban’s fine musical instinct enabled him to 
get fromit. Yet Rodemund can distinguish the pitch of a 
note accurately enough, as he showed in 
music and Weber's. In Wagner's he evidently believes it 
does notmatter. What the Germans have to learn from us 


| is that it does matter. Wagner meant his music to be sung 


with the most exquisite sensitiveness in point of quality of 
tone and precision of pitch, exactly as Mozart did. Ina 


day or two I shall be within the walls of the temple at 
Bayreuth, laying in a stock of observations for the further 
enforcement of this moral; for I am really tired of going | 
to the theatre to hear the best music associated with the | the Haymarket Company, with Mr. and Mrs. Tree, four 
| weeks ; Sarah Bernhardt six weeks ; then a return engage- 


worst singing, and the best singing with the worst music. 
—G. BERNARD SHAw, in London ‘‘ World.” 
Operatic Plans. 

ENRY E. ABBEY arrived on the steamship 

Aurania last Sunday, and when seen at the Hotel 


| Waldorf gave his plans for the coming season of grand 


opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. The season will 
open on November 15, eight days earlier than last year, and 
will continue for thirteen weeks. A short concert tour will 
be made by Mme. Melba, beginning October 10. Sunday 
night concerts will be given during the season. Manager 
Abbey, speaking of his company, said : 

‘Our sopranos will be Mme. Melba, Sybil Sanderson, 
Zelie de Lussan, Emma Eames, Mme. Bauermeister and 
The contraltos will be the same as last sea- 
son. The new mezzo-soprano is Myra Heller, a Russian, 
who has never sung in London or Paris, and Mantella, who 
has sung in Russia and Italy. We went to Milan to hear 
I have never seen them when appearing before the 
public. The performance was private. Both are young, 
and I think they will be an important addition to the com- 
pany. They will sing in ‘ Il Trovatore,’ which is to be re- 
vived. 

‘* The tenors include Tamagno, De Reszké and Novena, 
a young Italian, who comes to us very well recommended, 
although I have never heard or seen him. A new bari- 
tone is Maurel, who appeared in America when a young 
man. Bensuade we heard in Milan. He has an excellent 
voice. 
last year. No changes have been made in the list of 


bassos. 


Bamberg, the composer, has cut the opera very judiciously 
and greatly strengthened it. 
and I do not see why it should not be popular. 
will be the great attraction of the year. 
Jura as premiére danseuse. Thereare two sisters in Paris. 
I fail to recollect which of the two we have engaged, but I 
know it is the better one of the two. 

‘‘ With regard to our uniting with Sir Augustus Harris 
we haveentered into no formal agreement, but we trans- 
fer our business as much as possible. A tour of grand 
opera in England would hardly be successful. After the 


‘ Falstaff’ 


| American season is closed the London season has opened. | 


When that is closed the artists must take arest. We have 
heretofore closed our season early in order that the chorus 
and minor singers would have time to go to London and 
prepare for the season under the direction of Sir Augustus 


Harrison, 


in London. He hopes to secure Covent Garden, Harris’ 
Theatre, and publishes a list of subscribers whose names 
are used without authority. In his prospectus he says the 
company is to be formed with a view of purchasing a lease of 
Sir Augustus Harris 
owns all the copyright. music and wardrobe, so that 
Mapleson is proposing to do more than he is able to fulfill. 
Harris may not renew his lease of Covent Garden. If he 
does not he will produce grand opera at Drury Lane. He 
had an option on a renewal of the lease until August 1. The 
owners ask £130,000 for the lease. This he refuses to pay. 
Anyone who raises that sum of money can obtain the 
lease. Maplesonis trying todoso. Hecites his American 
successes as a recommendation of his ability as a manager. 

‘Sir Augustus Harris will arrive here next Sunday. It 
is his first visit to America. At the same time we will en- 


| ter into negotiations for the production of the Drury Lane 


pantomime at the Metropolitan Opera House next spring, 
when the opera season is over. He will study both stages 
in order to build a pantomime that can be adapted to 
either house. 

‘« We made no efforts to re-engage Calvé, who left us in 
a fit of temper. She goes to the Grand Opéra House in 
Paris at one-fourth the salary we paid her. I can stand an 
artist insulting us, but when she insults the public it is too 
much. 

‘‘At the close of our regular season we will produce 
grand opera in Boston for two weeks, in Chicago two and 
in Philadelphia two. Our success in St. Louis last year 
was so great that we will return to that city. Our Mexi- 
can tour has been abandoned, although Tamafio, who 
comes over early, will sing in Mexico, supported by local 
companies. The season will be for four weeks. 

‘ Lillian Russell will open at the Lyceum Theatre in 


Beethoven’s | 
| turn to New York on November 5. 








The remainder of the baritones will be the same as | 


The opera is very tuneful, | 


We have engaged | 


: F | Peshka-Leutner, 
‘* Mapleson has organized the Imperial Opera Company | 





‘Queen of Brilliants’ on October 10. The opera is by the 
composers of ‘Erminie,’ and is being adapted for the 
Znglish stage by Brandon Thomas. Miss Russell will re- 
What opera she will 
appear in depends on her success in London. The ‘ Queen 
of Brilliants’ may be produced. Oh! no,I have made no 
contract with her,” said Mr. Abbey, with alaugh. ‘' She 
may appear at Abbey’s. 

‘*The Abbey Theatre will be opened on September 10 by 
Francis Wilson with a run of eight weeks ; then will come 
Lillian Russell for seven weeks, the Kendals five weeks, 


ment of one week of the Haymarket Company, and two 
weeks of the Kendals. Henry Irving has been engaged for 
the season of 1895-6. The Trees will open with ‘A Bunch 
of Violets,’ their great success and a very sweet little play. 
Bernhardt will revive ‘Theodora’ and ‘Cleopatra,’ and 
will give her new play, ‘Izeyl.’ The play is strong. She 
will open on Wednesday, Bebruary 24, and will be fourteen 
weeks in America. Her second engagement will be in 
Boston. 

‘IT shall return to England on August 15, and start back 
on September 29. Mr. Grau is now at Carlsbad. He will 
sail for America on November 1, bringing with him the 
leading members of the company. Mme. Melba will come 
over with me on September 29. 

‘The German opera season will open at the close of our 
regular season. A supplementary season of grand opera 
will be given and by that time we shall be ready for panto- 
mine. If it succeeds in England I do not see why it should 


not be a success in America, when produced on a larger 
scale and on a larger stage.”—‘‘ Sun.” 





Otto Oesterle. 











ELDOM has the death of a musician caused 
such general commiseration as that of Otto Oesterle. 

‘So gifted and to die so young,” was a popular commen- 
tary after the sad news was announced. Mr. Oesterle’s 
sympathetic face has been missed for the past year in our 


concert rooms. It was generally known that he had been 


. : - - ls | suffering from acute nervous prostration brought on by 
‘* Among the novelties will be ‘ Falstaff’ and ‘ Elaine.’ | 4 , . - 
We will sing ‘ Elaine’ because we have a good caste for it. | 


overwork, but the news of his death was something in the 
nature of a shock, for to the outside world it was unex- 
pected. 

The short but brilliant career of this young flutist is well 
worthy of consideration. He was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
November 22, 1861, and at the early age of fifteen, so rapid 
had been his musical progress, that he occupied the highest 
position of flute soloist in Chicago. Mr. Oesterle, after a 
most successful Western career, traveled with several opera 
companies, the Mapleson in particular. He then joined the 


| Theodore Thomas Orchestra as solo flutist and remained 


with that famous organization for nine years. He was also 
first flute for four years of the New York Philharmonic 
Society and the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, and later 
became a member of the Seid] Orchestra, and was also the 
professor of flute at the National Conservatory. 

Mr. Oesterle played all his solos from memory, and his 
exquisite flute obligatos to the vocal solos of Madame 
Materna, L’Allemand, Patti, Thursby, 
Hastreiter, Madame Juch-Wellman, Clementine De Vere 
and many other distinguished vocal artists. In this branch 
of his playing he excelled and received the warmest praise 
from singers and critics alike. 

His characteristics as a flutist were admirable and of the 
highest order. His tone was marvelously sympathetic and 
sonorous. He had not in the smallest degree any of the 
faults of flutists. His attack was beautiful and free from 
the usual hissing nojses while attacking and holding tones. 
He also possessed the gift of double-tongueing, which en- 
abled him to play rapid staccato passages with facility. 

His phrasing and finished style were most manifest in 
slow movements. The lento movement, ‘‘ Reigen seliger 
Geister,” from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus,” which he played while 
he was a member of the orchestra of the American Opera 
Company, always caused a burst of applause. He played 
all the classical concertos for his instrument and in a man- 
ner which revealed him as an artist of the first rank. His 
style was pure and unaffected and his technic irreproach- 
able. He left material for a flute method, which will 
probably see the light of publication. He was an earnest 
teacher, and personally his gentle nature and modest be- 
havior endeared him to a large and constantly widening 
circle of friends. 

He was a member of the Mozart Club and did all he 
could to advance the public interest in ensemble music for 
wood wind. He leaves a sorrowing mother,a sister, Miss 
Kate Oesterle,who is a talented actress, and a brother, Louis 
Oesterle, a well-known pianist and teacher. Otto Oesterle’s 
loss is deeply felt and his place in the musical world will 
not be filled easily. A most life-like portrait of Mr. Oes- 
terle is presented in this week’s issue. 








Naples.—The Teatro Mercadante, in Naples, has a 
new operetta, ‘‘Rugantino,” music by G. de Gregorio, 
which is pronounced a success. 
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VEN the summer terms of our musie schools 
have closed and both teachers and pupils are now 
taking arest. Little or nothing is going on in the way of 
public musical entertainments, and the prospect is that 
nothing more will be done until the beginning of the regu- 
lar season next month. 

‘The orchestral concerts under the direction of Max Ben- 
dix have been fairly successful during the week past. ‘The 
interrfiption caused by the loss of the hall during the strike 
came at the time when there was every indication of suc- 
cess, and the outlook is favorable for the rest of the season, 
as the audiences have steadily increased since the concerts 
were resumed, and it is possible that the result will not be 
a financial failure. The programs given this week were in 
every way attractive. 


* 
” a 


The playing of the orchestra has been in the main satis- 
factory. Most of the men have played together for a long 
time, and the works performed have become familiar to 
them. On Monday night Mr. Schuecker played a fantasie 
of his own for harp. ‘The piece is brilliant and has musi- 
cal merit. Mr. Schuecker is a master of this beautiful in- 
strument, and is always received with the most marked ex- 
pressions of delight trom his hearers. ‘Tuesday evening 
another artist and universal tavorite was the soloist. Mr. 
Vigo Anderson played a Hungarian fantasie for the flute, 
of his own composition, ‘The composition shows Mr. An- 
The work has 
fine melodic invention and displays thorough knowledge of 
music on the part of the composer. Mr. Anderson’s play- 
ing is perfect in artistic finish as to technic, and he pro- 
duces a tone of great warmth and beauty. On Thursday 
evening Miss Adler, a pianist new to Chicago, played the 
first movement of Kubinstein’s D minor concerto. It is 
hardly a fair test to a pianist to be heard in a place like 
the armory of Battery DL. 


derson as a musician to fine advantage. 


Miss Adler showed some tech- 
nical ability, but her playing was devoid of spirit. ‘The 
management of these concerts deserve the encouragement 
and patronage of the musical public. 


7 
* a 


The last concert of chamber music under the direction of 
Mr. C, B. Cady was given this afternoon in the Auditorium 
Recital Hall. To day’s 
program was: 


The series has proven interesting. 
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Bride songs 
“A Myrtle Spray ” 
IL sl nce ckssnncuke 04 an ! . 

“ 1 ” Peter Cornelius 

yee ae Seskattsane 

“ From the ‘Song of Solomon’ ” 

Preludes, op. 28 


Walts, op. 70, NO S..cccscssevescocsese f PTT TITTIT ITT eT Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1....... spate 

“ Der Nussbaum ”’.,.,, 

** Die Lotusblume”’..... { Waedebalacacddvccsndbvs ousdcececes so ema 
“Du meine Seele’’..... f 

Trio for piano, violin and 'cello, op. 3........cceeccccecereeereed A. Foote 


Miss Emma Theresa Moses, pianist. Assisted by Miss Bertha 


Kaderly, soprano; Mr. Ludwig Marum, violin; Mr. Fred Hess, 
’cello. 
* as . 

Chicago will soon be abundantly supplied with schools 
of music. ‘There are three new institutions ready to begin 
work this fall, 

Max Bendix, W. C. E. Seeboeck and A. Du Viviée have 
associated themselves in a school which will have its 
rooms in the Athenzum Building. These gentlemen are 
all artists of great ability and cosmopolitan reputation. 
Their school ought to be a grand success. 

Will P. McHenry, a well-known baritone, has just in- 
corporated the McHenry School of Music. The school will 
be located at 24 Adams street. Mr. McHenry has asso- 
ciated with himself some talented young musicians, and 
they willenter into their work with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. J. H. Johnson, the colored violinist, has incorporated 
the Standard Musical College, located at 362 Thirtieth 
street. Mr. Johnson has quite a reputation as a violinist, 
having studied with the best masters in Chicago. He 
organized and conducted an orchestra of the best colored 
talent in Chicago and gave quite a number of very success- 
ful orchestral concerts last season. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, the eminent pianist, recommends 








Mr. Johnson as a good musician, of much talent and well 
worthy of support. * 
* ” 

Misc Maud Dewey, pupil of J. H. Kowalski, is a remark- 
ably talented child. She is only fifteen years of age and 
already shows wonderful progress. Miss Dewey has a 
voice of great flexibility, extended compass and remarkable 
power. She has received commendation from the highest 
sources for her brilliant singing of such pieces as Eckert's 
‘*Echo Song” and other florid compositions. She gives 
promise of a successful career. 


% 


m . 

Miss Nettie Durno, a talented young Chicago girl, has 
sailed for Europe, where she will study for three years or 
more with Leschetizky. Miss Durno’s father and mother 
will reside in Vienna during the period of their daughter's 
stay there. WALTON PERKINS. 


Mr. Felix Mott. 


HEN the announcement of the first Mottl 
concert was made I at once arranged with Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius to interview his notable client, always pro- 
vided that the latter, like Barkis, ‘‘ was willin’.” Unfor- 
tunately, the Emperor of Germany interfered. I am a 
truly humble sort of person, and consider myself quite be- 
neath the notice of emperors who deck themselves in all the 
brasswork to be found in the locality, and wear soldiers’ 
uniforms and big moustaches, and talk with a big bow- 
wow, and generally try to impress the world at large that 
there is not-an ass under all that lion’s skin; but the par- 
ticular emperor in question did not regard the matter in 
that light. Heintended to go through Carlsruhe or Baden- 
Baden or some other neighboring town, and he intended to 
hear Mott] conduct. That would mean the postponement of 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius’ concert. I believe it is correct to say 
that Messrs. Mott] and Schulz-Curtius both got into what 
may be described as a state of mind over the business. 
‘There were infinite proposals and wirings, and at one time 
it was all but ‘arranged that Mr. Mottl should come here 
for one rehearsal, fly back to conduct for the toy emperor’s 
benefit, and then come here for the final rehearsals and 
concert. 

However, when the emperor heard of this he wouldn’t 
(in the common phase) hear of it. He said he would deny 
himself the pleasure of hearing the greatest living con- 
ductor, that English lovers of music might not be discom- 
posed. But before that he had contrived to spoil my inter- 
view. For Mr. Mottl didn’t reach here until Sunday. He 
was busy on Monday and Tuesday with rehearsals and the 
concert, and heran back toGermany first thing on Wednes- 
day morning ; and so, as | say, my interview didn’t come 
off. However, 1 had a few minutes’ conversation with him 
after the concert. He toldme he had been tosee *‘ Twelfth 
Night” at Daly’s Theatre, and was greatly delighted 
therewith. He also was delighted with our English players 
and our English audiences, and in fact with everything 
Fnglish. He would have been less than human had he felt 
otherwise ; for he had made one of the greatest successes 
on record with one of the most brilliant English gatherings 
ever met together to hear a foreign artist, 

That was all very well, but when Mr. Mottl came this 
last time 1 determined that no toy soldier emperors should 
mar my interview. Directly he landed in London, I ar- 
ranged to see him before the concert for my readers’ bene- 
fit, and I did see him, and this was the result : 

But first it should be said that Mr. Mottl is a tall, burly 
man, fairly running over with energy. His voice is full, 
rich and strong, whether in speaking, or singing (as he fre- 
quently does) to his orchestra at rehearsal. His smile is 
kindly, sympathetic; his laugh is hearty, even uproarious 
and contagious ; and he is at once dignified and hail fellow 
well met. Some of our English conductors talk to their 
bandsmen as if they were dogs or something more humble ; 
some talk apologetically, as if they, the conductors, were 
the dogs or the humbler animals; but Mr. Mottl does 
neither. He talks out fully and freely, as though the 
orchestra were men, but men who were there to take their 
directions from him. He is never apologetic ; still less is 
he insolent, or indeed in the smallest degree discourteous. 
I watched one long rehearsal, and though the conductor's 
temper was sorely tried (I should think) by dullness and 
want of alacrity, I don’t think a single player went away 
feeling he had been unduly ‘‘ sat upon.” And I may say 
that the work of rehearsing an English orchestra was of 
especial difficulty, for Mr. Mottl speaks no word of our lan- 
guage, and Mr. Willy Hess had to interpret everything. 

I began by asking Mr. Mottl what he considered the 
school where conductors learned their business. 

‘* Conductors,” he said, ‘‘ are born, not made. Either a 
man can conduct, or he cannot. He certainly cannot be 
taught. If any college or academy proposes to teach con- 
ducting as an art, it is nonsense!” 

‘*No; I didn’t mean school in that sense,” I said. ‘I 
mean, what course of experience, what knocking about, do 
you consider best for the making of a conductor?” 

‘* In the first place,” said Mr. Mottl, ‘‘a man must have 
the gift to an extent. He must be able to conduct the first 
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time he tries. It isn't like the fiddle or piano, where a 
technic must be acquired first. The man must have the 
technic in him. I myself conducted for the first time at a 
series of concerts”—I don’t remember whether Mr. Mottl 
said Vienna or Prague, and my notes don't help—*t and 
then was appointed to Carlsruhe. But, granted that the 
conductor has the gift, he cannot have too much experi- 
ence of any sort he can get.” 

‘* Well then, my next question is: Did you learn much 
in your younger days from seeing others conduct? I mean 
a young pianist can learn a great deal from hearing Rubin- 
stein or Paderewski play. Inthe same way did you learn 
much from the older conductors?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Mottl, rather emphatically. ‘1 don’t 
think there is much to learn in that way. Of course one 
may get help from listening to the conceptions of other 
men; but the tecknic of conducting is so simple, and 
each man’s is so different from every other man’s that to 
watch other people is not of so very much use.” 

He had evidently made up his mind so firmly on that 
question that however much I wished to draw an opposite 
opinion from Mr. Mottl 1 saw it was impossible. So I 
changed the subject. 

‘* Will you tell me what kind of music you best like to 
conduct ?” 

‘All sorts,” Mr. Mottl replied, ‘‘ as long as it’s good.” 

‘* Well, but you have your preferences. Which among 
the composers are your favorites?” 

‘* Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner.” 

‘* But if you had only one more work to conduct before 
you died, which one would you choose?” 

‘Tristan and Isolde !” 

It came forth clearly and unmistakably, and then he 
went on to say why he would choose that work—the num- 
ber of different styles of playing it required, the difficulty 
of doing it at all, and so on. 

The talk then went on to our English players, and Mr. 
Mott! expressed the views I had heard from higlips before, 
and which I have mentioned above. Naturally we went 
from that to the question of pitch. Here Mr. Mottl was 
decided. 

‘‘Ilam of opinion that the English pitch is ridiculously 
high. All the Continental nations have got rid of the high 
pitch, and I hope you will soon, too. It tears the voice, it 
takes the tone out of the string and wind instruments, and 
it isn’t what the composers thought of.” 

‘* Closely connected with the rising pitch,” I said, ‘‘ is the 
rising pace; don’t you think many conductors are taking 
everything much too fast?” 

‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Mottl, ‘Ido. But pace depends upon 
the size of the orchestra. If you take one movement, say 
the slow movement from C minor symphony of Beethoven, 
you may have to play it in very different tempi with different 
bands. With a big band you can do it slowly and broadly, 
letting the strings sing out and the great mass of tone 
make its effects; whereas with a bijou orchestra it would 
be thin and ineffective that way, and you would have to 
take it faster. Then the mood you are in must be taken 
into account, You must in conducting follow Hamlet’s 
advice to the players—let the speech come trippingly from 
your tongue, as it were.” 

‘* You regard conducting as declaiming with the orches- 
tra then?” 

**I do.”—London ‘* Magazine of Music.” 


The Death of Geo. T. Rider.—The Rev. Geo. T. Rider, 
well known to musicians as music editor of the ‘‘ Church- 
man,” also of the ‘‘ World” and later of the ‘ Living 
Church,” died last Saturday, and was buried Monday. He 
had just returned last Wednesday from a trip to Europe. 

Russia’s Progress.—The Russian Minister of Edu- 
cation has appointed a commission to formulate plans fora 
general and fixed system of musical instruction throughout 
the empire, which should already take effect next fall. It 
has also been determined to make musical instruction obli- 
gatory in all Russian schools as one of the essential branches 
of popular learning. 
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SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
SEASON 1894-95. 


— grand organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 
manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 

and around this city and short tours made to the different sections 

of the country, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 

and Canada. 

solo 


the finest 


talent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 


Many orchestral novelties will be produced, 


| of the best known European artists. 


| During July and 





Fuller details and. information will be given in these columns 
later on, 
Address, for information as to the tours, dates, terms, &c., 


H. G. SNOW, 


f 331 East 14th Street, New York, 
August: 
After i Abbey Building, 
September 1:) Corner Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 
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LEIPZIG, 15, 1894. 
INCE the close of the concert season several 
interesting events have transpired at the Opera. The 
Stadt Theatre is the oaly large theatre in Germany whose 
For a period of only three 
but during that time the 
operetta and drama occupy the boards. ‘This information 
might be welcome to many tourists who would have an op- 


July 


doors are kept open all summer. 


weeks grand opera is discontinued, 


portunity of hearing grand opera here up to the middle of 
July and after the first week in August. 
* & & 


I'he occasion of Reinecke’s seventieth birthday again 
gave rise to celebrations and testimonials of various descrip- 
uons. Prol gratifying to the veteran 
and venerable musician was the presentation at the Opera 
‘which two years ago was 


yabdly one ol the most 5 


of his ** Gouvernor of ‘Tours,’ 
te a number of times. 
On this occasion Keinecke conducted in person, 


was filled with triends and admirers, and he was greeted 


given here qui 
The house 


with enthusiastic applause upon his appearance, and was 
called before the curtain numerous times after each act. 
Reinecke must certainly be counted among those artists 
whose deeds receive during their lifetime the fullest recog- 
nition and appreciation that could possibly be hoped for 
them, His‘ had been carefully pre- 
pared, and the artists obviously lent their best endeavors. 


rouvernor ot Tours’ 


lhough the second act has many delightful conceits and 
sparkles with humor and piquancy (Reinecke’s strongest 
opera as a whole gives evidence rather of 
knowledge than inspiration and 


points), the 


routine, experience and 


It will not have— 
How unfortunate is the failing of so 


genius, in eommon with its creator—his 


ong lease upon life. 
many musicians—writing from habit ! 

Keinecke has been and in many respects still is one of 
the most earnest and useful workers in the cause of music, 
and the general hope in Leipzig that he may long continue 
tu enjoy good health 1s undoubtedly shared throughout the 
musical world in appreciation of his worth, 

* * & & 

Fraulein Osborn’s first appearance as ‘‘ Carmen” was an 
hat excited almost as general interest as her début 
in‘* Mignon” ayearago. During this year Fraulein Osborn 
quite a tavorite with a large element of opera 
because of her talents and untiring zeal, quite 


eventt 


has Decome 
habitues, and, 
justly 50 
ier ‘*(¢ was sketched so masterly that it is safe 
to predict that when this sketch is elaborated and finished 


armen’ 


in all details, as she has proven herself so capable of doing 
in other roles, it will be a very strong characterization, one 


which for congruity and artistic profundity will rank 
highly from the most exacting view-point. 

has unusual dramatic talent, and the 
procf she gave of it in the last act was astounding. Her 
voice has given conclusive evidence of its excellent quali- 


favorable results that are shown in parts 


Fraulein Osborn 


ties and ot the 
suited toit. Yet Fraulein Osborn’s voice is a contralto, 
it is doubtiul whether vocally ‘‘ Carmen” will become 
Much of her singing was of the ex- 
cellence that she has caused to be expected of her, but at 
sounded strained and covered. This 
might, however, have been partly caused by the extremely 
discouraging conditions of bad support and some very 


and 
one ot her best roles. 


times it rather 


careless stage management. 

If her singing shall at repeated performances be made 
uniformly as good as some of it was at this first attempt 
‘Carmen’ 


her will be an exemplary one. 


* nk & 

Another event that proved quite important was the ap- 
Felice Kaschowska as ‘‘Senta” and 
*‘ Elizabeth Frau Kaschowska will be remembered in 
America as a former member of the German opera in New 
York and from her concert trips, notably with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Her more recent engagement had 
been with the opera at Buda-Pesth, and since leaving there 
she has again studied with an eminent master in Milan. 

Frau Kaschowska had quite a pronounced success with 
the Leipzig public and a very favorable recognition from the 
press. She was engaged the Stadt Theatre as 
dramatic soprano from 1896 for a period of five years. 

Frau Kaschowska possesses strong artistic instincts, hav- 
ing unusual dramatic temperament and attainments. Her 
voice is sympathetic, and quite adequate in power and 
The only feature 


pearance of Frau 


for 


quality to the rdles she essays to sing. 





that detracted and rather disturbed was that her voice 1s 
not perfectly placed ; consequently in part of her register 
her tones were covered and rather strained. Otherwise 
she is a consummate artist, of whom her husband, Herr S. 
Nusbaum, whose interesting correspondence in THe Musi- 
cAL Courier (from Buda-Pesth) will be remembered, has 
every reason to be proud. 
** & & 

Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata” was rehabilitated at the Opéra after 
having been put aside for over twelve years. The re- 
markable success that ‘‘ Falstaff” has had seems to have 
revived quite an interest in Verdi's earlier operas, and the 
enthusiasm which prevailed throughout the ‘“ Traviata” 
performance showed conclusively that the public appre- 
ciates the wisdom of a wholesome change in diet. 

‘he performance was one of the most carefully prepared 
of the season and surprisingly good. ‘Though Frau Bau- 
mann's *' Violetta,” apart from her awkward acting, im- 
pressed one more with what she must have been at one 
time than what she is, it was in many respects quite a re- 
markable rally. Fraulein Osborn’s ‘*‘ Flora” was all that 
could be made of that subordinate rdle. Herr Bucecar, 
the new tenor has proven a valuable acquisition. His 
voice is a treasure, but one that contains many gems in 
a state of crudity. On this occasion he appeared to an ex- 
cellent advantage. 

But the real star of the performance was Herr Demuth, 
as ‘‘George Germont,” the father. Untortunately for 
Leipzig, Pollini, of Hamburg, is better able to touch the 
vulnerable spot of artists than Manager Staegemann, and 
to his magic wand Herr Demuth has succumbed ; so that 
Leipzig will lose this great artist after next year. In Ham- 
burg by the way Herr Demuth will have a three months’ 
furlough each year, and having heard of the high and in- 
telligent appreciation of singing in America he very much 
contemplates a tour thereassoon as practicable. Herr De- 
muth may safely be rated as one of the first baritones in 
Europe. He is quite in his prime and undoubtedly has a 
brillant future before him. On the evening in question he 
received such an ovation as is quite unusual-in Leipzig. 


see 


The last soirée musicale of the season at the residence 
of Prof. Martin Krause, before a distinguished audience, 
which embraced a number of eminent musicians, including 
Eugene d’Albert, was an event of high artistic excellence. 

The first two numbers, though not entitled to rank as ar- 
tistic endeavors, were highly creditable pupils’ perform- 
ances, of which especially the effort by Mr. Darnell showed 
excellent technical talent in an advanced state of develop- 
ment. 

To the other participants the sobriquet, ‘‘ finished ar- 
tists,” can unqualifiedly be given. Mr. Foerster was never 
heard to a better advantage. His brilliant technic was in 
hissolo number combined with profound musicianship. Herr 
Viehmeyer's playing was particularly fascinating, because 
of his poetic temperament, which through a remarkably 
sympathetic tone and fine shadings and colossal strength 
found full expression. Herr Becker, who appeared for the 
last time before his departure for California, gave the uni- 
formly thorough and finished interpretations which within 
recent years have won for him the recognition and stand- 
ing he enjoys as a pianist. Miss Reynolds, who during the 
past season has successfully played in a number of the 
larger German cities, again proved herself to be among the 
first and most talented disciples of Professor Krause. 

The program in detail was as follows: 


C major, op. 2, No. 3, first movement 
Mr. Darnell. 


Sonate, 


Suite, G minor 
Miss Lethbridge. 
Wanderer Fantasie.......cccccccccccccscsccccdcccssccsees Schubert-Liszt 
Herr Anton Foerster. 
Andante Favofi.............++. shebeacdegens cdeccousthisvsetee Beethoven 
Nocturne, C sharp minor......... Ovecececcesevereeccvevccecccevece Chopin 
Sonnet, E major 


Benediction 
Herr Th. Wiehmeyer. 
Declamation......ccccccecseodse EDO e ceded sdeceVevverecdscocccdecce® 
Frau Zehme. 
‘ Archibald Douglas”’ 
Herr W fnechmann. 
Toccade and fuge, D minor Seuebeccoescees Bach-Tausig 
Miss Reynolds. 
* Leonora” (poem by Biirger)...cccccesceceeceveeeresenseeseveceens Liszt 
Declamation...ccscocccscocesvocccsoese Veedeowccvoversee wie ste cdece 
Frau Zahme; piano, Herr Foerster. 
Aucust GOSSBACHER. 


Ballad, ‘ .. Loewe 


Leipzig.—The celebrated concert hall in the old 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, will be hereafter only used for fairs 
by order of the City Council, an ordinance which gives 
great umbrage to all lovers of music as well as to the local 
press. 


The Power of Love.—The well-known viclin vir- 
tuosoand composer, Eugen Hubay, was married to Countess 
Rosa Cebrian at Losontz, Hungary. Although reconciled 
now, the father of the bride would not give his consent, 
and she waited until she was of age, an event which 
occurred on July 6,the day of the marriage. Many no- 
tabilities were present at the ceremony. 








A Musical ‘Malady. 
ERTAIN musicians complain of not being 
appreciated by the music loving world, while setting 
it the bad example of decrying the ability, culture and 
works of their musical fellows. 

The music loving world is indeed more generous to 
musicians than musical disparagers are to each other. 
Were it not, were it to believe the disparagers, it would 
not listen to the music of any of them ; nor patronize or- 
chestra or opera, pianist or singer ; each having its, his or 
her disparaging rival, ever ready and watching for a chance 
to strike. 

The music loving world does not heed what these com- 
plainants say of it, nor believe what they say of their 
rivals ; it forms its own opinions of them and acts accord- 
ingly ; enjoys their music, if enjoyable, and quietly lets 
them abuse each other ; and, while not believing them, it is 
led by their antagonisms to opine that for a musician to act 
thus is natural ; fortifying this opinion by quoting Men- 
delssohn versus Rossini, Schumann versus Wagner, and 
so on 

This opinion would of course apply as truthfully to any 
persons, musical or non-musical, who cultivate their mental 
side at the cost of their moral side, and is no truer of musi- 
cians as a class than of any other class of persons. Those 
musicians are to blathe for this opinion who cultivate their 
musical side and neglect their moral side till their sense of 
justice becomes weak and inoperative, and they become 
unjust, dishonest, in their estimates of their rivals. They 
are diseased—poor fellows! They have that disease so 
common to musicians, that the onlooker understands why 
the easy-going music loving world considers this disease 
to be the musician’s normal state and chief moral charac- 
teristic—the sharing of which with certain unhappy great 
composers, like the sharing of great men’s vices, renders 
the possessor of small musical talent more ludicrously con- 
spicuous than honorably distinguished. 

If a musician’s dual psychic constitution were as per- 
fectly balanced, counterpointed, as 2 is against 2; if these 
two great psychic elements were as accurately harmonized 
and co-operative in him as are the two tones of the chord 
of a third—then these elements would so co-act as to effect 
just mental and moral conclusions as to himself and other 
persons, causing him to love and praise his neighbor and 
rival as himself—not to antagonize, falsely judge, abuse 
him. ‘The mental condition of the disparaging musician is 
not thus balanced, regulated; he shows it plainly. The 
study of the divine science should make of him the most 
just of men. He shows us that it often obscures, by its 
sequent mental processes, his conscience, moral sense, bias- 
ing, perverting his judgment. He knows that there is a 
common standard of justice and of equity by which man 
should be governed in his conduct toward his fellow man; 
one that he concedes and dare not question. His intuitions 
of right and wrong are sound, yet he does not do to other 
musicians as he would have them do to him, though expect- 
ing, insisting on their practicing the golden rule. He 
knows, too, that they recognize the existence of the same 
moral principles as he is conscious of, and that they know 
they should be governed by them. 

Comical, is it not, that one’s musical talent, with the 
study, playing, composing of music, should so possess him 
as to cause him to lose consciousness of—apparently— 
obscure, disregard his intuitions of moral reciprocity; to 
be so one-sided ; should warp his judgment, set his voice 
and pen against his fellow musician; that the counter- 
pointing, the concording of sweet sounds should affect him 
thus? Comical, because harmony reigns supremely in the 
divine science to which he devotes himself. One can un- 
derstand why the garbage-hauler gets achronic nasal twist 
betokening a lofty disdain for men, but hardly why any 
musician should copy his facial lines when contemplating 
his brother musician, regarding him as one morally respon- 
sible being is supposed to regard another such being. 

Lawyers wrangle in the courts and are companionable 
outside, and they are not given to posing as the greatest, 
nor by exhibitions of self-conceit to making of themselves 
social nuisances. ‘The ambitious musician desires to attain 
and be universally conceded the possession of an art— 
superiority to all other persons, rather than his devotion to 
and study of music doubtless causes him to feel envy 
toward everybody who is musical, this envy rising to 
hatred according to the degree of musical success attained 
by any rival. 

I like this supposition better than one which would in any 
wise hold music by itself as its guilty cause. I like it be- 
cause it forms a reasonable diagnosis of the malady which 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Inouis Arthur HRussell 
Announces a Summer School of Music — Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgtl Clavier, Mason’s Louch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 
Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Musio Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 
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is just now under consideration. This morbid, diseased 
desire is quite apt to take a malignant form, leading the 
amiable music lover to shun the companionship of the com- 
poser seized of it, while, it may be, enjoying his works. 

Lucifer, the prince of the power of the air, envied I dare 
say, and would surpass in grandeur the voice of the thun- 
der, and his egotistic spirit seems to loiter among the bass 
drums when orchestral composers let this blushless desire 
exceed in them the limits of sound moral principle. 

If the sick musician’s wish were to be a better man than 
his fellows, instead of a more distinguished person; or, if 
he wished to be better both morally and musically than 
they, who knows but what he could recover his psychic 
balance—heal himself—and attain a higher place in his art 
and in the world’s esteem ? 

Phidias worshipped Apollo as his deity ; hence his un- 
rivaled statue. The aspiring composer should keep in 
mind the Phidian inspiration, for surely no desire of man 
leads him to a higher state than that of moral improve- 
ment, the state of an honest man. The truly honest man 
and musician recognizes and confesses the abilities of his 
fellows ; in fact, he errs, if at all, in ranking them higher 
than is their due; his sense of justice causes him to feel 
a deep sense of obligation to them for increasing by their 
works the wealth of that art which he loves, and the hear- 
ing of which he is free to enjoy, and through the study of 
which he may enlarge his own musical mastery. Every 
man, every musician knows what treatment is due from 
other men to himself, and he has in this knowledge a good 
guide for his conduct tothem. The disparager knows ex- 
actly what it is. He simply is not honest therefore when 
he disparages. Every musician has a right to justice from 
other musicians ; it is his due—general justice to him as a 
man, musical justice to him as a musician ; care being had 
in estimating his works to give them merited praise, and to 
refrain from condemning and holding them responsible 
for faults in their performances. Orchestral works, for ex- 
ample, are largely effective or not so according to the 
ability of the music director and the skill of his players, 
many a piece taking a new excellence because of his genius, 
a genius akin to creative genius, or receiving no applause 
if he be incompetent. 

In either case the composer’s fate is in another's hands 
than his own, therefore he, of all art creators, should be 
honestly, fairly, kindly treated by his fellows and by the 
music loving world. You know how a certain music 
director in Italy spoiled Mozart's ‘‘ Figaro” overture by 
taking its opening lento instead of allegro. 

Justice to acomposer demands that his rivals shall not 
only avoid prejudicing other persons against him, but 
shall value his works by equitable standards ; his works, 
not his open or covered plagiarisms from the masters, 
through a dishonest appropriation from whom he seeks 
fame. It is to be expected that the musical plagiarist will 
be the most eager to grasp the highest art laurels, the 
most malignant of censors, the most acridly critical con- 
cerning other musicians, when the desire for musical 
superiority is potent enough to unbalance even the morals 
of really great originators. 

Fortunately some of the greatest composers the world 
has yet seen have been equally cultured in their dual selves, 
and have possessed their souls in a serene ethical and 
musical symmetry. 

Note the expressed respect and admiration for each other 
of Beethoven and Hindel. The greatness of these great 
men is traceable to their moral equipose, and it gives their 
works the repose of supreme art. 

The law of compensation makes of the disparager a 
thoroughly miserable creature—a diseased, disgusted, dis- 
satisfied victim of ill regulated passion, to be which the 
most ardent music lover hardly would be tempted for the 
sake of having the sick man’s musical talents; natural 
justice penetrating that selfish, self-seeking existence, 
whether the sick man will or will not admit it, and making 
him suffer who does not seek happiness by promoting the 
happiness of others. Moral discord and musical harmony, 
though ever so daringly original or passionate, when an- 
tagonized in one poor soul must clash and jar mightily, 
rendering its life altogether wretched. 

It is the business of lawyers not only to understand 
ethics, but to know that law originated in the necessity for 
a man’s surrender of some things to his fellows that he 
might peaceably enjoy other things ; that no one lawyer 
can monopolize all legal greatness. Hence their general 
superiority in mental balance to the purely musically edu- 
cated man, to him who is one-sidedly cultured. 

If human law could go farther than it does, and touch 
musical jealousies, envyings, hatreds; but the unrestrain- 
able operation of natural justice does go farther, keeping 
the economy of the art world in satisfactory condition 
through its compensations, as witnesseth the conscience of 
all classes of men. The reach of this economy and its 
profound grasp of the nature of man are shown by the 
practical service to his race which the musical disparager 
is made to perform through the working of his ill regulated 
passions. Man progresses by external antagonisms. Dis- 
paragement often arouses the indolent, slumbering muse 
of some genuine musical genius to the production of greater 
works than he might have written but for its impulse. 





If the disparager be really great, his display of envy 
often stimulates his rivals to the endeavor to distance him 
in the race for fame, while they enjoy the manifestation of 
his acute misery at their past triumphs. 

It is doubtless well to let the world roll on in this pres- 
ent way ; it doubtless will do so anyhow, and art-ability 
stung into activity is better for itself and the world than 
when stagnant. 

Meanwhile, persons who love music but do not make it, 
who are not professional musicians, have only to under- 
stand this seemingly immutable status of a certain ele- 
ment of the musical world, to be enabled to value properly 
the injustice done by one musician to another ; to expect it 
and to understand how the gifted sons of Apollo come up 
through animadversion, disparagement, misrepresentation, 
abuse ; come up from being reckoned ignoramuses and 
pronounced to the world by their rivals, to come up and 
take enduring placesin the world’s affections and niches 
in its pantheon. C. Crozat Converse. 








She Had to Beg for Food. 


F the apartments of Mr. and Mrs. Denald 

Dickson, at No. 526 Eleventh street, Brooklyn, a 
woman with a pathetic history lies dead. She was known 
professionally—she was a musician and elocutionist—as 
Mme. Osborne, but in private life she was Mrs. George 
Poole. Her husband who is said to be wealthy, and is 
supposed to be living somewhere in New York or Brooklyn, 
left her some years ago. He was a widower in his sixtieth 
year when they were married, and she was younger than 
some of his daughters. 

It is said that these daughters were fearful that the 
young wife might inherit most of their father’s property. 
Since her husband left her Mme. Osborne supported her- 
self by teaching music and elocution. She was born in 
Maxwellton, Scotland, studied in London and was gradu- 
ated from the Leipsic Conservatory of Music, in Germany. 
Letters among her effects show that she sang before many 
of the crowned heads of Europe before she came to this 
country, and that she won operatic laurels in Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Naples and London. 

It was while she was singing in grand opera in New 
York that she met Mr. Poole. After they were married 
she retired from the stage, but was seen occasionally in 
private theatricals. When her husband left her she re- 
solved never to appeal to him for aid. Although she often 
needed money after that, she was too proud to ask assist- 
ance from friends, until, on Saturday evening last, she ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Dickson for food and shelter. 

The Dicksons had lived in the same house with Mme. 
Osborne on Eighth avenue, Brooklyn, about a year ago, 
and they were then fast friends. 

‘It pains me more than I can tell to have to ask you for 
charity,” she said to Mrs. Dickson Saturday night, ‘‘ but I 
have nothing else left me now. I have been dispossessed by 
my landlord, and everything of value that I had has been 
pawned.” 

After eating food Mme. Osborne became more cheerful, 
but there was a brightness in her eyes which her entertain- 
ers feared forboded serious illness. She sang many selec- 
tions in splendid voice and recited several stirring pieces. 
Before retiring she sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie” as Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson had never heard it sung before. 

‘*T like the song,” said she when she had finished, ‘ for 
it brings dear old Maxwellton vividly before me. I havea 
grandfather there. He owns a large estate. He may 
make me his heiress,” she laughingly concluded, and then 
went to the room assigned her. She never spoke again. 
At 8a. M. yesterday one of Mrs. Dickson’s daughters en- 
tered Mme. Osborne’s room. The latter’s eyes stared at 
the ceiling. The frightened girl ran screaming from the 
Mrs. Dickson hurried to see what was the matter. 
Then there 
A 


room. 
She lifted Mme. Osborne to a sitting posture. 
was a deep sigh and the woman lay limpin her arms. 
glance told her that Mme. Osborne was dead. 

‘« She was a noble woman,” said Mrs. Dickson last night, 
‘and had more than her share of trouble. She was only 
thirty-five years old. I donot know where her husband is, 
but I believe he is in either New York or Brooklyn. He is 
very rich, I have heard many say. I hope he will give her 
a decent burial. Otherwise, unless some of her many 
friends come forward she must be buried in Potter's Field. 
We would gladly bury the body, but we have a large family 
of little ones, and cannot undertake the expense. 

‘* Mme. Osborne,” she added, ‘‘ had been evicted a num- 
ber of times. She could get no pupils in these hard times. 
Saturday she was turned out of her apartments at No. 110 
Marion street. She walked the streets all day long in the 
burning sun. I think her death was due to the effects of 
the heat and starvation. Before she came to me she had 
been without food for two days. Her property, what there 
is left of it, is in the back yard at the Marion street 
address. It consists of several trunks filled with costumes 
and music. 

‘It is only a little while ago,” concluded Mrs. Dickson, 
‘* that Mme. Osborne sang in this city at an entertainment 
given for the benefit of the family of a man who was killed 


charity, and it will be a great pity if such a deserving 
woman shall fill a pauper’s grave.” 

Unless it is claimed the body of Mme. Osborne will be 
taken to the Morgue.—‘: World.” 


Vocal Methods Reviewed. 


Paper No. 5. 





VocaL REINFORCEMENT, BY EpMuND J. Myer—Tue Lecitt- 
MATE SCHOOL OF SINGING, BY CHARLES MARIA FRANCIS 
DE RIALP. 


(€ mAHE sound that lacks the support of the 


base of the brain,” writes de Rialp, ‘‘is a sound 
without power, because it cannot rise to the acoustical cavi- 
ties and to its sounding boards to be reinforced and re- 
flected.” 

Just notice the acrobatic powers of this sound! At one 
and the same instant it is ‘‘ supported” and also ‘ rises to 
the acoustical cavities and to its sounding boards!” And 
we are expressly warned against losing this support ; for 
‘*relax but one moment this support and the tone becomes 
hurtful and powerless at once, for it jumps immediately 
into the throat.” 

Really it is not necessary to criticise such chaotic non- 
sense; quotation is more than sufficient. Still we can 
domino this passage by the next one, which monstrously 
declares that: 

‘‘The upper gum at the points of the above mentioned 
projections limits the exit of the sound.” Thisis very plain 
English ; yet it would seem that some slip of the foreign 
pen must have been made, did not the paragraph end with 
this towering absurdity. Just listen to it, dear reader, in 
excusably open mouthed amazement or hilarity : 

‘*The sound at itsexit, * * * * not being allowed 
to spread beyond the one [projection] at either side, and at 
the middle one being lifted up and directed upward, thus 
preventing it from trespassing beyond the limit of the lower 
jaw—the dividing line, beneath which no sound is accepted 
by this school.” 

Now nearly all my pupils have sixteen or nearly sixteen 
projections from the upper gum, but they would not * lift 
and direct " the sound upward by any means; not could 
our iconoclastic scorner of methods find any vacant space 
for projections till he had reached the top of his head—that 
is if“ he is made in the average mold. But let that pass. 
It can only be concluded that this work is intended to bea 
soliloquy, for no auditor could hear a sound that could 
not spread beyond, or ‘‘ the exit of which was limited by” 
any point or surface real or imaginary, which was located 
at: or in the head. 

APPLICATION OF THE INSTRUMENT TO CONSONANTS AND WorDs. 

Chapter VII. of this ‘* Illegitimate School of Singing,” 
as it treats wholly of consonants, surely ought not to stray 
very far from the well beaten paths of almost universal 
authority ; but the very first sentence leaps the hedges. 

‘“* At first the pupil will find no little difficulty in keeping 
the tongue steady at its position against the lower teeth, 
in the articulation of consonants.” 

That alone would seem enough to discredit the whole 
chapter, if not the whole work ; for any reader can learn 
for himself that not one, but several of the consonants ex- 
pressly mentioned cannot be pronounced while the tongue 
is against the lower teeth. Let anyone try to pronounce 
the consonant ¢, for one instance, while the tongue presses 
the lower teeth. The little characteristic whistle is lost 
and only a thick and mongrel swish can be made, as much 
like a toothless ¢/ as it is like the c! 

The consonant r cannot figure even in an uncouth mask, 
for no parody of its gentle English rustle or its more ob- 
streperous foreign rattle can be made unless the tip of the 
tongue is held near the upper gums, far from the lower 
teeth. 

But the queerest of all oddities is the writing out of the 
notes of a tune with a consonant to be sung upon each 
note. This ‘‘climbs the climax.” The tune need not be 
given—its compass is from D flat to F, an octave and a 
third—but the consonantal, skeletonic and almost voiceless 
text is this: 

‘* M-b-c-k-r-g-t ” (Yank-ee-doo-dle came to town.) The 
notes of our beautiful national air will serve quite as well 
as the equally beautiful phrases furnished by de Rialp. 
The writer affirms solemnly that although the notes for 
the one word, ‘‘ Yankee,” may be smotheredly represented 
by the ‘‘ m-b,” the notes for the distinctive last name of our 
hero can be neither hissed nor clicked. They would sound 
iike scaring away cats or hens, preferably hens. The 
writer does wish that he could mount the summit of 
ridicule and chuck down (‘‘ hurl” would be too serious a 
word for this mock diatribe) a little gravel upon these 
wondrous co-parteners in physiological readjustment and 
acoustic displacement ! Joun Howarp. 
137 East Fifty-third street, New York. 





Opera Comique, Paris.—Among the novelties to 
be produced at the Paris Opéra Comique next season are 
mentioned ‘‘ Xaviére,” by Theo. Dubois (words by Gallet), 
and ‘‘ La Vivandiére,” by Benj. Godard (words by Cain). 








at his work. She often gave her services in the interest of 








Otto K. Schill.—Otto K. Schill, violinist, a member of 
the Beethoven Quartet and teacher at the Park Conserva- 
tory in Newark, N. J., contemplates opening a studio next 
winter in New York 

Mme. Eugenie Lineft.—Mme 
rector of the Lineff Russian Choir, has a cottage on Long 
She has re 


Eugenie Lineff, the di- 


Island, where she spends the heated term. 
ceived already many inquiries from societies out of town 
music. These entertainments have become quite a fad 
vith singing societies since she made her notable success 
with her own choir at the World’s Fair in Chicago under 
the auspices of Theodore Thomas’ musical department. 
office in this city several times 


as to her plans and terms for training choruses in Russian 


Madame Lineff visits her 
during the week to prepare for the coming season 


Sickner Graduating Concert.—The graduating concert 
of the Sickner Conservatory of Music took place at Wichita, 
Kan., July 27, when a number of the pupils were heard to 
good advantage in a well chosen program. 


A Crane Pupil.—Miss Nellie Hillyer, a promising pupil 
of Mme. Ogden Crane, met with grand success at a concert 


of the alumni of the Port Richmond (Staten Island) High 
School last Thursday evening. Miss Hillyer possesses an 


excellent dramatic voice 


several songs. She sang ina pure and care- 
fully controlled voice and well deserved the double encore 


rendition of 


which she so pleasingly responded to. 

Seidl Society Concerts. 
the Seid! Society concerts at Brighton Beach up to Satur- 
The program for this evening, made upentirely from 


Following are the programs of 


day 


the composers, is decidedly attractive, 


works of 


t Friday (symphony night) is also a 


and the program 
interesting one 
ymposers’ Program 
Bizet 
Massenet 


Fren ( 


Chabrier 
Gounod 


Saint-Saéns 


Gillet 


.. Berlioz 


.. Lacombe 


Delibes 


Wagner and Liszt Program 
mitt, soloist 


S eaceen . Wagner 


Henry Schmitt 


Liszt 


: Rees Wagner 
Parisian version 


Sixth Symphonic Concert 
uitt, soloist 


Goldmark 
Godard 


Kurth 
... Beethoven 


Ove Wagner 


Johnston Returns.—Mr. R. E. Johnston has made a 
flying trip to Europe, and returned to this city a few days 
ago, having in the meanwhile secured a contract with the 

violinist Ysaye, who will arrive here on the 
Touraine, November 10, to give forty concerts in this 
country. The first of these engagements is with the New 
York Philharmonic Society, November 16 and 17. Mr. 
Johnston says that M. Ysaye will play on this occasion for 
his first number the Third Concerto by Saint-Saéns. 


celebrated 


He says also that he hasa written acceptance of César 


Thomson to play twenty-five concerts here under his 
management and he will make trouble if Thomson does 
not fulfill his contract. 


A Pupil of Mme. 


whose success at Kénigsberg, 


Ashforth.—Miss Minna Behnne, 
Germany, has been men- 


tioned in late Berlin letters, is a pupil of Mme. Frida de | 


Gebele Ashforth, the well-known vocal teacher of this city 

Zippora Monteith.—Mme. Zippora Monteith met with 
immense success at Round Lake, N. Y., during the festival 
week, which was the most successful, both artistically and 
financially, since they were first inaugurated. Mme, Mon- 








captivating the audience by her | 


groes. 
origin. 
It can be determined with certainty only by a visit of a 
competent musician to Africa and his meeting the Africans, 
as did Bishop Penick, in their native land.—S.—‘‘ Sun.” 








teith met with an enthusiastic reception; her voice was 
exceptionally clear, and she has the rare gift, so seldom met 
with in public singers in large halls, of enunciating so dis- 


| tinctly that all could understand her and she was pro- 


nounced to be the success of the festival, especially in 
Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia,” when she worked the chorus and 
audience up toa high pitch of enthusiasm by her magnifi- 
cent singing. 

At Richfield Springs.—On July 31 a fine concert was 
given at the Earlington Hotel, Richfield Springs, in which 
Miss Fannie Hirsch, the soprano, sang arias from ‘‘Sam- 
son et Delilah” and duos and trios with Mr. Albert G. Thies 
and Mr. Gillette. 

Paderewski’s Tour.—Paderewski’s third tournée in 
America will commence with a grand orchestral concert, 
at which the eminent artist will introduce for the first time 
here his new Polish fantasie, on the evening of Thursday, 
December 27, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, after which he will play in the following cities in 
regular order: Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, In- 


| dianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City 


and Denver, opening in San Francisco on or about January 
20, afterward taking the principal cities on the Pacific 
Coast, then Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, followed by the principal cities in the East. 

Harrison Millard Leaves.—Mr. Harrison Millard left 
by the Umbria for London, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Marie Millard. They will go at once to Paris, and the 
young soprano will be placed with Mme. de La Grange or 
Viardot Garcia for musical training, and return in the fall. 

Round Lake.—George A. Mutzke, whohas been drilling 
the local chorus at Round Lake for the musical festival, 
gave a concert last Saturday. Emma Heckle, the soprano, 
and the Novello Quartet, of Albany, assisted. 


Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will play Liszt's 
fantasie on themes from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” 
with orchestral accompaniment, under the direction of Max 
3endix, at Battery D, Chicago, next Monday evening. 


At Grove Beach.—Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan, the pianist, 
and Mr. George Washbourne Morgan, the rising young 
baritone, are spending a very pleasant vacation at Grove 
3each, Conn., on the Sound, with Mr. and Mrs. Leon H. 
Hurtt. On Sunday morning Mrs. Hurtt, formerly Miss 
Roma Davey, whose rich contralto voice was so much ad- 
mired in Paris by Mme. La Grange and others, and Mr. 
Morgan sang ‘‘ Forever with the Lord,” by Gounod, with 
distinct success, their voices being much alike in quality 
and direction, each one having been placed by Mme. Ogden 
Crane. Ata grand concert to be given on August 10 at 
Clinton these singers will be heard, and'Ida Letson Mor- 
gan will play several piano solos. 


Negro Melodies and Scotch-Irish Tunes.—To the 
Editor of the ‘‘Sun "—Sir: I read with much interest the 
letter of the former Bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa, on ne- 
gro music and folk lore in the ‘‘ Sun” of July 25. 

The negro, with his keen musical ear and musical voice, 
doubtless has his own style of music in his native land. 
But this, like the music of other barbarous peoples, is 
probably a recitative chant, rising and falling through a 
few intervals, often chromatic, rather than a clearly cut 
melody, however crude. 

In the early days of the popular ‘‘ Jubilee Singers,” be- 
fore they made their rounds of America and Europe, their 
songs were carefully reduced to notes and harmonized by 
Mr. Theodore F. Seward, a musician quite competent to 
the task, and were published. A careful examination of 
this work led me to the opinion that these so-called negro 
melodies are merely imitations of Scotch and Irish folk- 
songs and folk-dances, brought over by immigrants of 
those nations, who were so widely scattered through and 
became so valuable an addition to the population of the 
American colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

These Scotch and Irish melodies were, most of them, in 
the so-called ‘‘ Scotch scale” (a scale used by various early 
nations, especially by the Chinese and native Mexicans, as 
far back as history reaches), and which is equivalent to our 
major diatonic scale with its fourth and seventh omitted, 
and which is given in the key of F sharp by the black keys 
of the organ or piano. Another characteristic of this music 
is the frequent alternations between the major and the 
relative minor indicated by the signature given. A third 
peculiarity is the frequent use of the reversed point, espe- 
cially in Scotch music. 

All of these peculiarities are common in the negro music 
of the Southern States, but of course exaggerated by negro 
humor, whether gay or sad. 

The accuracy of the above opinion can be determined 
approximately by a visit of a competent musician to ne- 
groes speaking Spanish or Portuguese and comparing 
songs current among them with those of our Southern ne- 
lf alike in character, they are probably of native 
If not, not. 





Music and Words. 
ISTENING lately to the revival of “La Fille 
de Madane Angot,” one could not but be struck by 
the conviction that no amount of genius in its representa- 
tion could make or prove the music to be anything beyond 
charming. Here at all events was a burlesque operetta 
in which the music did not go beyond the words. It 
brought to mind the interesting and ever open question, 
whether it is right that the music should be better than the 
words, or whether the illustration here given was the bet- 
ter thing. Many who havea strong feeling that music 
of a really high and pathethic order (say, of the above 
kind) isnot a proper concomitant of comic opera where 
the words do not rise to that music, but are really only a 
pretty and trifling play upon the high mood which the 
music portrays. It isin-the incapacity of the libretto art (to 
put itthat way) that the offense lies. Were the truly comic 
of comedy reached, a certain good and delightful music 
would be in place; but good comedy, although so often 
aimed at, is so rarely achieved—what happens is, that it is 
always and everywhere gravitating to the burlesque. 
Happily, the records of music present some examples to 
the contrary. In Mozart's ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” the music 
has the exact tone that Beaumarchais’ delightful comedy 
demands for its due illustration ; the sentiments expressed. 
the situations and even the play of the words have been 
taken into account by the composer in writing his music. 
He has exactly caught the spirit of the play, and his genius 
has given us music which, though old at this day, still 
charms us by its grace and appropriateness. And much 
thesame may be said of Rossini’s immortal ‘‘ Barber of Se- 
ville,” though perhaps here the humor is more boisterous and 
pronounced than in the score of Mozart. But it is genuine 
comic music, far removed from the burlesque type that the 
later French school has—may it be said ?—inflicted on us. 
Some have maintained that it is impossible for music per se 
to havea pronounced comic tone, as apart from its associ- 
ation with words. But there arecertainly instances to the 
contrary; one must be content with mentioning Mendels- 
and ‘‘ Bottom the Weaver’s 


sohn's ‘‘ Pedlar’s Song,” ” gro- 
tesque march, Rossini’s ‘‘ Largo al Factotum,” and the list 
of conquests in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” all irresistibly comic, ir- 
respective of their words and associations. The concep- 
tion and text of these true comedies is of the best, and 
they are properly mated to the best music ; the life repre- 
sentation is real, and so is the music. 

What shall we say, however, when the music is better 
than the words? Surely better music does not raise worse 
words, but practically leaves the level of the “‘ play ” where 
This perhaps is not the general view. Take Gil- 
Many have maintained that 


it is. 
bert and Sullivan’s operas 
in these examples the music is on the whole better than 
the words. But the supporters of these works say, “ per- 
haps it is, but the better the music is the more we like it.” 
It is clear therefore that they do not touch the real issue. 
What we want is good comedy to fit good music. It is 
hardly too much to assume that the literary ability is gener- 
ally so low that every attempt at good comedy produces a 
result that is really full of burlesque, or that (regarding 
Gilbert) is only extravagant and witty. Are we to take 
that as a true representation of comedy? ‘There is much of 
Sullivan’s art in connection with these works that suggests 
atruer comedy, ratherthan a mere accompaniment to an 
unreal or feeble play. 

Where you have a frivolous level of life, and its repre- 
sentations and amusements are similarly suggestive of bur- 
lesque, let music and words be of the same level. It may 
rightly be argued that in life, as it is, there is much bur- 
lesque. But in these ‘‘operettas” we have music which, 
being repeatedly better than what it represents, is liked all 
the more by the generality. That is the situation tersely 
expressed. You have briefly a low libretto raised by better 
music. Is that the best thing, all considered? If it is, it 
means that music is tending to raise our life and morals; 
that the emotion it inspires is the only refresher in a frivo- 
lous age. If this isso,it iseither relegating all other things 
to a lower level than has hitherto been admitted as theirs, 
or that these things are but temporarily low, and that music 
is temporarily only in the ascendent. It shows how very 
unequal our comtposition is when we cannot get words 
and music to fit each other, except in some exceptional 
instance. 

Of late a good deal of attention has been directed to the 
condition of comic opera, and by ‘‘comic” is meant that 
portion of the opera realm in which something below the 
grand, heroic or tragedy type is dealt with. It is certain 
that no works of this latter character hold the stage, nor dees 
there seem any special demand for them. Manager after 
manager tries the experiment of giving them in London, and 
it seems never with success. Does not the fault lie chiefly 
in the librettos given to our composers to set! Never was 
musical scholarship, technical skill and fancy in a more 
advanced condition than it is now. Rarely is a work pro- 
duced without its book being immediately pounced upon ; 
its impossibilities, the weakness of its construction and the 
poorness of its diction all afford food for the critics. It is 
time for the authors of opera librettos to resurvey the 
position, and to make a fresh endeavor to produce fitting 
tales with natural situations and appropriate lines, which 
our composers can with better success illustrate in music, — 
A. C. Haden, in London ‘‘ Musical News.” 
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DETROIT. 
Derroit, Mich., July 31 
HILE you are poking fun at Sam Bernstein and 


speculating as to whether Calvé will eventually be signed 

for the coming opera season with Mr. Abbey et al, we in Michi- 

gan are gathering within our borders several musicians of suffi- 

* cient note to command the attention of even blasé New York. 
Listen. 

Manager Robison, of the Detroit Philharmonic Club, has com- 
pleted arrangements whereby Herr Ludwig Bleuer, well known 
as the concertmeister of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, will 
come to Detroit in September to take the position of director 
and first violinist of our pet string quartet. Judging from Herr 
Bleuer's press credentials as a soloist and his long connection 
with the Berlin of the Wolverine metropolis, 
think we are warranted in anticipating a valuable acquisition to 

(I believe that is the accepted way of ex- 


orchestra, we, 
our musical circles. 
pressing it.) 

And again. Director Stanley, of School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, has engaged as teachers in his institution 
for next season Alberto Jonas, the Spaniard whom you have 
editorially indorsed asa piano player of artistic attainments, and 
of Boston, baritone and vocal teacher. I 
considerable 


the Universal 


Lamson, 
your readers also know 


Gardner S. 
take it that 
plimentary to Mr. Lamson. 

The advent of three artists would probably mean very little to 
you in surfeited New York, but here, where art circles are not so 
densely and satisfactorily peopled, we open our arms to the trio 
with something of gratitude toward the gentlemen who have 


that is com- 


brought them to us. 


Herr Wilhelm Yunck, the resigned conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, has reconsidered his action in starting a 
rival organization. He will direct the Detroit Symphony Or 


chestra for the season, and as there is plenty of room for im 


provement, and Mr. Yunck is a capable musician, we have hopes 


of his success. 

Gustavus F. Hall, who a few years ago was a familiar figure 
on the operatic stage, and since his retirement has occupied a 
studio in this city, will leave for New York in a couple of 


imself as a teacher in your 


weeks. He expects to establish h 
little town. 

I was in Cleveland a 
Y. M. C. A. building (I trust this reference will satisfy you of my 
social standing), I heard peculiar sounds emanating from a room 
on the upper floor. My newspaper instinct led me to investi- 
When I had traced the sounds to a room I read on a card, 
middle of door ‘Frank H. 


few days ago, and while sitting in the 


gate. 


which occupied the the panel 


Tubbs.” This of course explained everything, and I waited 
until Mr. Tubbs had relieved a fair damsel of $3 and went in to 
hat with him. He told me that he selected Cleveland as the 
place for his summer teaching last year, and met with such suc- 


at he had decided to continue working there as long as he 

Incidentally, he is boom 

Very clever man, Mr. 
J. C. Wincox. 


cess th 
keeps up his hot weather instruction. 
ing the circulation of his voice magazine. 
Tubbs. 


Cowen’s “Signa.” 

HE appropriate climax to the vicissitudes 

through which Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa ” has passed would 
be the achievement of an overwhelming success on its pro- 
ductionin London. Unfortunately human affairs are apt to 
be wanting in well rounded dramatic effect, and the opera 
which was originally written for a London enterprise and 
never came to performance because of the failure of the 
opera company ; the opera which after modification was 
then produced at Milan a few months ago and caused so 
much unpleasantness ; the opera which, after still further 
modification, saw the light at Covent Garden on Saturday 
night, cannot be said, even after all these trials, to have 
achieved an emphatic success, or to be a work of great 
artistic interest. Mr. Cowen has long ago proved himself 
a master of graceful, melodious music, but in ‘* Signa” he 
has endeavored to illustrate musically a theme which calls 
for something more than melodious grace, and it cannot be 
said that he comes out of the battle with gaily flying colors. 
At the same time some kind of deduction must be made 
from adverse criticism on account of the mutilation to which 
the work has been subjected—mutilation so extensive that 
the composer, it may be supposed, can hardly recognize his 
opera as he first conceived and wrote it. 

The plot of ‘‘ Signa,” based on one of ‘‘ Ouida’s”’ 
is not ineffective for operatic purposes. ‘‘ Signa,” 
man who has been adopted by a well-to-do farmer, 
‘* Bruno,” is endowed with talent for music. His closest 
companion in the village has been ‘‘ Gemma,” 
generally the case with ‘‘ Ouida’s” heroines, is bored to 
death by the monotony of peasant life and is fervently de- 
sirous of escaping to freer and more brilliant environment. 
It happens, as things do in books and on the stage, that an 
impresario, one ‘‘ Sartorio,” has, on his way from Naples, 
stopped at ‘‘Signa’s” home, and having seen ‘‘Gemma” 


stories, 
a young 


who, as is 


dance has ibaa her for his theatre. He has also heard 
of ‘*Signa’s” genius, and when the latter, at the impre- 
sario’s request, sings a song, the verdict of the country 
side is upheld by ‘‘ Sartorio,” who offers to take the lad to 
Naples. 

At this precise moment of the play ‘‘ Bruno,” who has 
quite an English middle class horror of the profession of 
music, overhears ‘‘ Sartorio’s” offer, and desirous of keep- 
ing ‘‘ Signa” with him, and from a pronounced dread of 
the vices and seductions of large towns, promises his 
adopted son all his possessions if he will eschew music and 
remain a farmer. But ‘‘ Signa” at first hesitates, and at 
last yields to the old man’s prayers; but, so undecided is 
he, he is subsequently persuaded to accompany ‘‘Gemma” 
to Naples. That is the end of the first act. The second 
takes place before the villa of ‘‘Gemma,” who has grown 
aweary of ‘‘Signa.” He, poor, undecided man in all else 
but love, is as infatuated as ever, and his faithful dog atti- 
tude, in spite of ‘‘Gemma’s” openly avowed indifference, 
is so much a matter of public property that he is mocked 
by a band of students in masquerade—and in pure Cow- 
enese. 

This is too much for ‘* Signa” who departs, and ‘ 
ma” enters her villa with her new lover, no less a person- 
age thanaduke. The irate ‘‘ Bruno,” who has, apparently 
after some lapse of time, followed “ Signa” and ‘‘ Gem- 
ma” to Naples, then comes on the scene; has first an 
interview with ‘‘Signa,” whom he unsuccessfully tries to 
persuade to go back to the country, and then a stormy 
scene with ‘‘Gemma,” which ends in the faithless girl be- 
ing stabbed to death by ‘‘ Bruno,” as a sort of revenge for 
her betrayal of his adopted son, “‘ Signa.”’ It will be seen 
that the ordinary réle of the irate father or brother is here 
diversified. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Cowen’s talent will 
not be surprised to hear that the lighter portions of the 
work are treated more successfully than the melodramatic 
and passionate scenes—the episodical numbers which are 
not essential to the flow of the drama; and, if we were 
asked what part of the work aroused the most pleasurable 
emotions as being a fitting marriage of means and ends, 
point to the students’ chorus already mentioned. 
Cowen is himself, as he also is in the song 
sings request of ‘‘Sartorio,” and in 

‘Gemma’s” *‘ La rose e ilgiglio.” The matter was made 
patent to us that, clever and talented musician as Mr. 
Cowen is, the gift of dramatic composition cannot be num- 
bered among those the gods have given him. It is a mat- 
ter of temperament indeed. Your lyric poet, if he be truly 
a lyric poet, but seldom is able to write a drama. He sings 
because he is impelled to give his own thoughts expression, 
whereas your true dramatic poet looks not to his own emo- 
tions but to those which the outside world of men may be 
supposed to feel. 

It is the old question of subjective and objective, and it is 
no belittling of Mr. Cowen’s talent to suggest that the 
composer of ‘‘ Signa” belongs to the lyric musicians of the 
world. He attempts to interest us in the dramatic point of 
view of his work, but we find our greatest account in the 
episodical and lyrical gems scattered throughout it. As to 
the music itself, the vocal parts are not exactly unvocal, 
but at times they are a little ‘‘ unthankful”—the intervals 
used by Mr. Cowen are not striking and therefore there is 
an absence of striking melody. The composer has cer- 
tainly tried hard to be modern, but he has not quite suc- 
He has employed modern intervals, but they 
have no lifeinthem. They are well strung together, but 
they do not convince one. In spite of this we would not be 
understood to say that Mr. Cowen's music is without 
charm, for in an opera from his pen there must necessarily 
be much that is pleasant to the ear. Perhaps the real 
truth is that, musician as he is, Mr. Cowen has still to 
learn how to modulate his tones from the strong to the 
weakest, so that at any moment that the drama may re- 
quire a sudden change of harmony or change of motive or 
contrast of a part against other parts to make the necessary 
effective variety, he should be able to write his vocal parts 
in more distinctive contrast to his orchestral. 

Had Mr. Cowen this power we should not have felt that 
effect of stopping in small circles which is fatal to the vocal 
and orchestral parts as well as to the dramatic effect of a 
work that in any way pretends to be modern and con- 
tinuous. do not in the least mean to suggest that 
“Signa” is wanting in variety, but that this variety is not 
of the texture a large work requires, if it pretends to be 
modern and dramatic in character and effect. Counter- 
point, melody and harmony, however unstriking they may 
be from a creative point of view, should always move about 
in the most elastic manner possible, if one is to be in- 
terested in the ins and outs of drama when set to music. It 
would have been far better not to have attempted the mod- 
ern style unless the composer had resolutely set his face to 
carry it out thoroughly, and no doubt in his future works 
Mr. Cowen will succeed in freeing himself from the tram- 
mels of a kind of composition which is neither music-drama, 


Gem- 


we should 
Here Mr. 
‘* Signa” 


at the 


ceeded. 


opera, nor Singspeil. 

To sum up, though ‘‘Signa” must be accorded consid- 
erable respect on the side of its workmanship, the dramatic 
feeling and treatment which alone could give effect to the 










whole are lacking, and the impression the work arouses is 
therefore one of scrappiness. As to the performance, Mr. 
Ben Davies sang the difficult music of ** Signa” admirably, 
while if Mlle. de Nuovina did not quite realize the fickle, 
wayward character of ‘‘Gemma,” she at least had mas- 
tered her part, musically speaking. Signor Ancona was an 
excellent ‘‘ Bruno,” though he might have accentuated the 
rough side of the character a little more, and Signor Cas- 
telmary was an efficient ‘‘ Sartorio.” Mr. Cowen conducted, 
and it should be added that several of the numbers were 
loudly applauded.—London ‘‘ Musical Standard.” 


Wagner as a Writer. 
By Gustav Kossé. 


HOSE who admire Wagner as a composer 
know in a general way that he was a somewhat volu- 
minous writer, but their actual knowledge of what he wrote 
is confined to the librettos of his operas and music dramas. 
The dramatic value of these will hardly be disputed nowa- 
days, and there are several passages in them of distinct 
poetic work. ‘These librettos have made a deep enough 
impression as literary works for Theodore Watts to refer 
to Wagner in the article on poetry in the last edition of the 
‘* Encyclopeedia Britannica.” But Wagner is also becom- 
ing more widely known as a prose writer and as a thinker, 
not only on music but on art in its broader sense. It is 
nearly twenty years since Mr. Burlingame’s capital trans- 
lations of selections from Wagner’s prose writings were 
published, and until recently these remained, with the ex- 
ception of a few stray translations, all of the meister’s 
prose works which were accessible to English readers. 
Now, under the title of ‘‘ Richard Wagner’s Prose Works,” 
a translation of these (the first volume of which has already 
appeared) is published under the ‘‘ shelter” of the London 
branch of the Wagner Society. 

It is, however, proper to say that within a limited circle 
Wagner’s writings have always received consideration. 
One of his earliest serious essays, ‘‘ The Art Work of the 
Future,” was read by the German philosopher, Feuerbach, 
‘‘with enthusiasm, with delight.” This was one of a series 
of essays to the writing of which he devoted the six years 
following the completion of his ‘‘ Lohengrin,” eschewing 
composition altogether during this period. One of these 
essays, ‘‘Das Judenthum in der Musik” (‘‘ Judaism in 
Music”), was an audacioug polemic which made a decided 
hit ; and even many years afterward, when Wagner re- 
published it, rubbing salt into the wounds with an explana- 
tory appendix, it created a sensation, no less than 170 
essays and pamphlets being published in reply. Time has 
justified many of the views which Wagner expressed in 
this essay. When it was published the musical world was 
dominated to an extent that we cannot realize by Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer, and it was against this domination 
that Wagner protested. The essay contains moreover a 
keen philosophical inquiry into the Hebrew’s position in 
art. According to Wagner, no Hebrew has acquired the 
highest eminence in art, because he lacks the national im- 
pulse. He does not, as arule, speak the language of his 
race; yet, having neither country nor language of his own, 
he remains nevertheless an alien in the country of his 
adoption. 

The Jews, to their credit be it said, continued to count 
themselves among Wagner’s stanchest supporters, notwith- 
standing thispolemic. A rich Hebrew banker, an acquaint- 
ance of Catulle Mendés, who is responsible for this anec- 
dote, admired Wagner so much as a composer, but hated 
him sointensely for this polemic, that, having a bust of the 
composer in his parlor, he placed a crown of laurel on his 
brow for his music and a rope around his neck for his essay. 

One of Wagner's earliest pieces of writing was a crisp, 
bright and highly entertaining autobiographic sketch 
which appeared in February, 1843, in the ‘‘ Zeitung fiir die 
Elegante Welt.” Wagner intended it only for a draft 
which the editor was to extend, but the latter, with true 
journalistic insight, printed it just as it came into his 
hands, refusing to alter it for fear that he might “ spoil” it 
Among other youthful absurdities which Wagner tells 
about in this sketch was the writing of a grand tragedy 
during his fifteenth year. So many people died in the 
course of the play that he had to summon their ghosts to 
keep the fifth act going. 

During Wagner’s miserable life in Paris from 1839 to 
1842 what little money he did earn was chiefly from literary 
work. Here he finished the libretto of the ‘* Flying Dutch- 
man,” but the manager of the Grand Opéra, instead of 
commissioning him to set it to music, paid him $100 for the 
book and employed the chorus master of the Opéra, 
Dietsche, to write the score. The opera soon disappeared— 
it was a phantom ship indeed—but, curiously enough, nearly 
twenty years later, this same Dietsche conducted the dis- 
astrous ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” production in Paris. 

Wagner wrote a series of clever novelettes and essays 
for the ‘‘ Gazette Musicale,” and corresponded with several 
German papers. Among the novelettes is a tragic tale en- 
titled ‘‘ An End in Paris,” doubtless inspired by Wagner’s 
own bitter experiences. It is the story of a musician who, 
rather than prove untrue to his lofty ideal, literally dies of 
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starvation. In his last moments he utters his confession of 
faith, the first sentence of which is often quoted by musi- 
‘I believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven, and in 


In one of the essays, ‘‘ The 


cilans—‘ 


their disciples and apostles.’ 


Virtuoso and the Artist,” Wagner describes a performance | 


of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” at the Opéra. The house was crowded 


-not to hear ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” but to hear Rubini’s famous | 


trillon A and B. ‘ Rubini,” writes Wagner, ‘‘ did not be- 
come truly great until he got on to his B. He had to get 
on to that if an evening at the Italian opera was to have 
any object.” 

I have already mentioned the fact that for six years (from 
1849 to 1854) Wagner devoted himself wholly to writing. 
Besides the ‘‘ Art Work of the Future” and ‘‘ Judaism in 
Music,” he wrote during this period *‘ Art and Revolution,” 
‘Opera and Drama,” ‘ Art and Climate,” ‘‘ Wieland the 
Smith’ 
which the latter was prudent enough not to set to music), 
and ‘‘A Communication to My Friends,” which contains 


(a communication which he presented to Liszt, but 


the first public announcement of his purpose to compose 
the ‘‘ Nibelung'’s Ring” and his ideals concerning its per- 
formance. It will be observed that in the titles of no less 
than three of these important essays he uses broadly the 
It is this ability 


term ‘‘art” instead of merely ‘‘ music.”’ 


of Wagner's to view music from the high standpoint of 
universal art that gives interest and weight to these essays. 
Take for instance ‘‘ Art and Climate.” One might read 
that essay without discovering that its author isa musician. 
It opens with what one would least expect from a musician 
~a semi-chemical, semi-geological statement. ‘‘ We know,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that many of the heavenly bodies are uninhab- 
table because the conditions under which life is possible 
do not exist there. The same was the case with our planet 
once, and indeed portions of it—the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions—are still uninhabitable.” 

Now observe how prettily Wagner applies this generali- 
zation. The very opposite of the cold regions are the 
tropics, where Nature is so lavish to man that she gives him 
the necessaries of life which in the temperate zone he is 
Has Nature’s lavishness in the 
Not at 


‘*rocks man in her 


obliged to wrest from her. 
tropics been favorable tothe development of art? 
all. For inthe tropics, where Nature 
bosom as a mother rocks her child, there has man remained 
a child forever, with all aninfant’s good and evil qualities.” 
But in the temperate zone Nature, ‘‘who no more offered 
1im the stilling of his need, but from whom he was obliged 
to wrest it, became the object of his observation, inquiry 
and dominion.” Wagner clinches the argument with one 
of those eloquent passages which are not infrequent in his 
writings and which show that he was unquestionably a man 
of fine literary gifts. 

‘* Not, therefore,” 
the 
but on the naked, sea-plashed rocks of 


he writes, ‘‘in the teeming tropics, 


not in sensuous flower land of India, was born true 


Art ; 
the stony soil and beneath the scanty shadows of the olive 


Hellas, upon 


trees of Attica, was set her cradle; for here, amid priva- 
tions, strove Hercules and suffered—here was the first true 
man begotten.’ 

There is a fine passage in the ‘‘ Music of the Future” in 
which he explains what he means by “‘ continuous melody.” 
The passage being rather long, I curtail it somewhat, but 
am careful to preserve the metaphor which permeates it, 
and which must, throughits simple beauty, make Wagner's 
meaning clear to even the most unmusical person : 

‘The great melody I have in mind should produce an 
effect upon one’s spirits like that which a beautiful forest 
produces of a summer evening upon a lonely wanderer who 


* * He listens ever more 


has but just left the town. * 
keenly, as one who hears with new senses the endlessly 
in the forest. New and 


They grow louder and 


abroad 
join. 


varied voices that are 


various ones constantly 
louder, anti so many are the voices, the separate tunes he 
hears, that the whole strong, clear, swelling music seems to 
him again only the great forest melody that enchanted him 
atthe beginning. * * * 


within him, yet he cannot hum it over to himself, and to 


This melody will forever echo 


hear it again he must again go into the woods of a summer 
evening Wagner's *‘ he cannot hum it over to himself” 


(the continuous melody not being‘ 


‘catchy ’’) is a hit at 
the operatic tunes which form the répertoire of the organ 
grinder. 

‘* Operatic Poetry and Composition” Wagner says, 
among other good things: ‘‘ Of ‘ Lohengrin’ Schumann 
declared that it was unsuitable for musical accompaniment, 
an opinion which differed widely from that of Taubert, of 


In 


Berlin, who liked my libretto, and said, after he had heard 
my opera, that he would like to write music of his own to 
knows Taubert's calibre as a com- 


my text.” Whoever 


poser—he wrote chiefly little songs of slender value—will 
appreciate the keen satire in the foregoing. 

Wagner was an ardent admirer of Shakespeare, refer- 
In one of his 
to the 
Drama,” he turned his knowledge of the Shakespearian 
After 


who regard with terror every act which conflicts 


ences to whom are frequent in his writings. 


most interesting essays, ‘‘ Music in its Relation 


drama to good account, animadverting against 
those ‘* 
with their traditionary ideas of decorum,” he stigmatizes 
them as ‘‘ senators,” adding that he has this ‘‘ euphemism 
for an epithet derived from the animal kingdom trom Iago, 
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| who, when Brabantio says to him, ‘Thou art an ass,’ 
| simply replies, ‘Thou art—a senator.’” Thisis clever, but, 
| after all, how very German—a joke of one word which it 
requires several lines to explain ! 

Of course it is impossible in an article of this scope to 
give even a list of all of Wagner's writings, let alone to go 
into details concerning them. His essay on Beethoven, a 
| book in itself, has been translated by Dannreuther, the 

English musical critic, and his analyses of Beethoven’s 

‘* Ninth Symphony " and other masterpieces are themselves 
masterpieces of critical acumen. Valuable, too, is his es- 
say on ‘‘Conducting.” He was a great lover of animals, 
and gave practical evidence of this in a set of letters 
against vivisection. 

In 1882 


not long before his death, a symphony, one of 








his youthful compositions, which, having been performed 


| at Leipzig in 1832, had not been heard during the interven- 


ing fifty years, was played privately at the Palazzo Ven- 
dramini, Venice, as a birthday surprise for his wife. He 
wrote an account of this performance for a German musical 
periodical, his letter being bright and enfertaining, and of 
considerable autobiographical interest. He begins charac- 
teristically by scolding the editor, saying that, while his 
journal had done much for his (Wagner's) cause, yet the 
editor had ‘‘erred now and then in that you believed you 
were reproving the indecencies of others by republishing 
them, while you were really acquainting your decent read- 
ers with things they would rather have ignored.” (I am 
afraid Herr Fritsche was guilty in these instances of a 
favorite journalistic trick). 

The symphony having been performed, Wagner, when 
Mendelssohn took charge of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig, gave the score to him, hoping that he might pro- 
duce it. ‘* Mendelssohn,” he says with a fine play ofirony, 
‘* had remarked, when he heard my ‘ Flying Dutchman’ at 
Berlin, that as the opera had not been a total failure I had 
reason to be satisfied with its success ; and on the occasion 
of a‘ Tannhiiuser’ performance in Dresden he said that a 
passage in canon form in the adagio of the second finale had 
pleased him.” 

Not only did Mendelssohn not produce the symphony, 
but the score was lost. Many years afterward (in 1877) the 
parts in the handwriting ofa copyist were discovered in a 
trunk which Wagner had left behind when he fled to 
Switzerland to escape punishment for the part he had taken 
in the revolution. From these parts ‘‘ my young friend, 
for me,” and from this 
score it was played in Venice fifty years after its first per- 
formance. 
the meister’s swan song. 


A. Seidl, has made a new score 
Thus this youthful work became in a measure 


Several volumes of Wagner’s correspondence with Liszt 
and other friends have been published, in addition to the 
‘*Collected Works.” These letters fairly teem with inter- 
esting personal matters and observations on art. But they 
were not written for publication, and we have to do here 
only with the ‘‘ Collected Works.” 

Wagner’s style is not always the most lucid, but there is 
nothing in his writings into which one cannot read one’s 
self. While Ido not believe that he will ever as a writer 
approach his exalted rank as a composer, I do believe that 
his literary faculty is not yet fully appreciated. 
sidered music from the standpoint of universal art ; and so 


He con- 


his views are really too broad, he goes too deeply into the 
sister arts of music, for a student of music only to fully 
grasp his meaning. Hence! believe that, as was the case 
with his music, the public, and not the musicians and the 
critics, will be the first to do full justice to Wagner as a 
writer.—'‘ The Outlook.” 


Mariana Brandt.—There is a certain delightful 
spot in Vienna where lives a woman who retired from the 
operatic stage far too early, Mariana Brandt. That she 
did so was her own choice. She is often solicited to sing, 
but says that she ‘‘ lives only in the new generation.” If 
she shall succeed in inspiring the new generation of singers 
with her own high, noble ideas of art, and instruct them in 
her own perfect method, we will forgive her for her own 
early retirement. She has many pupils here, and is an ac- 
knowledged success. 

A few years ago Mme. Brandt sang in opera for several 
seasons in America. She is not forgotten there. She left 
behind her not only delightful memories of her grand voice 
and histrionic tatents, but also a circle of friends with very 
warm affection for her as a woman no less than as an ar- 
tist. 

I recalled her in ‘‘Orpheus,” in her rdle of the 
‘* Prophet,” in ‘‘ Fidelio,” and in the great Wagnerian pro- 
ductions. In all these we remember her as a great artist, 
and here, too, we find something that will make her re- 
membered—a home full of homeness and she the genius of 
it. One certain little corner of her music room she calls 
her American corner—devoted to souvenirs of her visits 
and friends there—the red, white and blue of a dainty flag 
surmounting this interesting little niche. She chatted of 
old friends in America whom she still holds in her remem- 
brance, and one believes that no American friend would 
fail to receive a cordial welcome from Mme. Brandt in her 
Viennese home, 





CRITICISMS OF NEW MUSIC. 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago. 
JULIAN EDWARDS Sunlight and Shadow. 

This title is given to a collection of nine separate songs, 
with English and German words, which will serve to while 
away many an idle hour. They are in widely differing 
styles, showing originality of design, highly finished and 
artistically planned accompaniments, and attempts to set 
the words of Uhland and other writers worthily. 

Very considerable deference is paid the poet. In no case 
is there a pretty dance-like melody given to which the 
words must conform ; on the contrary, the contour of the 
vocal phrases is designed directly in conformity with the 
requirements of the texts. Many similar good points will 
be noted by artists gathering around the piano when these 
songs aresung. The titles are ‘‘Only Thee” (Dir, nun 
Dir), ‘‘ The Birds Are Gaily Singing” (Das Miidchen’s 
Friihlingslied), ‘‘ To a Violet” (Das Veilchen), ‘‘ The Dewy 
"(Das Bethaute Bliimchen), ‘‘ Greetings” (Gruss 
der Seelen), ‘‘Untold Love” (Der Ungenannten), ‘‘A 
Dream" (Der Traum), ‘* Unfaithful” (Untreue), and ‘‘ The 
sroken Heart ” (Die Trauernde). 


Flower 


Novelio, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN . Church Services, op. 21. 

We have received from the firm of Novello, Ewer & Co. 
a large collection of sacred music, consisting principally of 
settings of the choral portions of morning and evening 
common prayer services, and the office of the Holy Com- 
munion, which are designed for use in English cathedrals, 
ritualistic and parish churches. Also many anthems, the 
words of which are chiefly selected from the Psalms of 
David (Prayer Book version, in prose), and motets with 
words specially suited to the various festivals of the Chris- 
tian year. 

As all this music is available for American churches at- 
tention is directed to it here. 

These publications are uniformly in octavo size and well 
edited, proof reader’s errors being extremely rare. 

The music is principally designed for a full choir with 
organaccompaniment. Invery many cases the soli quartet 
of ordinary churches will be found sufficient for its due per- 
The contralto singer must, however, sing the 
alto part. This man’s voice differs in some points from the 
woman's contralto, aud hence it will be found necessary to 


formance. 


modify certain passages. 

For instance, when the four parts proceed together in 
unisonal or octave passages this part will usually be 
found set in unison with the tenor and bass parts. Any 
intelligent choirmaster can easily direct the contralto singer 
of his quartet to intone allsuch phrases one octave higher, 
that her voice may be in unison with the soprano part with 
which it amalgamates satisfactorily. Slight alterations 
such as these will be all that is required to make such 
musicimmediately useful. The whole of it is in the ac- 
cepted churchly style as is understood in England. 

In such artistically neutral ground as America no partic- 
ular form of music has ascendency, but so far at least as 
the clergy are concerned, the music of the English churches 
seems to be rapidly gaining in favor. 

Although it differs widely in character, it is character- 
ized by a peculiar solemnity and general restraint and has 
a certain dignity, if only made manifest by the way it 
moves. Little attempt is made to mark special words or 
even special sentence by startling changes in the musical 
manner. No appeals to a gallery are made, and nothing 
disturbs the ruling spirit of gravity and earnestness that 
pervades the whole. 

Hence there will be found no interjectional fits and 
starts, such as French writers are apt to use not only in 
vocal music but also in organ playing, when thunderous 
chords are contrasted with pianissimo trills, &c., with little 
or no internal necessity for such marked effects, nor is the 
soprano part ever made specially interesting at the expense 
of the other singers, or given passages of a more florid or 
brilliant character while they sink as subsidiary voices. On 
the contrary, the individual parts of the quartet are assumed 
to be the natural utterances of the four thinking, feeling, 
active and willing spirits, equally able to experience 
thoughts and emotions and to express them. Hence the 
alto, tenor and bass parts never dangle attendance upon a 
leading soprano, but are provided with subject matter 
equally important themselves. Of course the part song 
style has during the past fifty years often adulterated the 
Palestrina style here employed, and passages which are 
very pretty (although having very unecclesiastical pretti- 
nesses) have crept in, and made their inherent weakness 
most manifest by contrast with the nobler phrases that 
standin immediate juxtaposition with them. Yet it is to 
be hoped that some leading composer will soon indicate a 
way in which such a form of secular melody may be so 
treated that its beautifully flowing contour may be indulged 
in without its insinuating amiability being too greatly 
noticed. 

When enjoying the gothic architecture of a grand cathe- 
ral during some solemn function and duly impressed with 
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the place and occasion we prefer a style of music that from its 
breadth and general character is suited to the vast build- 
ing, which by its resonance will cause overlappings and 
by its magnitude seems to demand acorresponding breadth 
of phrase. Exquisitely chiseled features on a statue will 
not show to advantage when it is to be exhibited at a great 
height or distance ; they must be broad and coarsely fin- 
ished to look well, and music in similar respects requires 
special consideration. 

It will be noticed by reference to Duncan's work, which 
is here used as a representative work of its class, that the 
organ is employed principally to give tae pitch to the sing- 
ers and generally to sustain the choral body, while by 
variations such as soft and loud, it relieves the monotony 
inseparable from unaccompanied vocal music. In no case 
does the instrument supply mere rhythmic motion, or 
break up the notes of a chord in the style peculiar to the 
piano or guitar, and repeat such rhythmically symmetrical 
figures with pattern-like regularity, only those changes 
being made which are demanded by the progress of the 
harmony. 

Nor is the orchestra imitated, either as regards the em- 
ployment of violin figuration or passages leading to a gen- 
eral activity or trumpet entries or even the independent 
polyphony peculiar to modern instrumentation. 

At some highly salient points the instrument may be 
made to respond in all its might, antiphonally to a strongly 
marked choral phrase, and therefore we may note a quasi- 
dramatic opposition and contrast; but such devices are 
comparatively rarely used, and seem to be retained in the 
scores of cathedral composers, because of the traditions 
respecting the ancient Temple worship, in which the Levites 
being placed apart, blew with the trumpets during the 
pauses for breath, &c., made by the singers. 

[he harmonies are for the most part diatonic and as free 
as possible from *‘ cross relations ” or ‘' false relations,” and 
even from sudden or continuous modulations because of 
the echoes or resonances due to the gothic architecture. 

Asin the **Te Deum,” *‘ Benedictus,”’ *‘ Nicene Creed’ and 
‘*Cantate Domino,” many words have to be set to music, it 
follows that there ,will be little time for so-called ** vain 
repetitions’ of words, and also small chance tor acom- 
poser to spread himselt tar and wide in elaborate fugai 
movements. 

Without writing a set fugue these English musicians, 
however, write in the spirit of the fugue; and hence we 
tind herein (page 15) the tour voice parts are made to enter 
one by one (separated by one bar's length) with vocal pass- 
ages that imitate one another. 

At the “ Gloria Patri” (page 17, and later on page 25) 
simular devices are employed. 

It is not unusual to find the final ‘‘ Gloria Patri” set asa 
close canon (four in one or four in two, &c.) in such works. 
See those by ‘Travers and Armes (now of Durham Cathe- 
dral). 

Sometimes when the canonic forms are not employed in 
their entirety various styles of canonic imitation more or 
less free are used, in the way adopted by Hiindel toward 
the close of the ** Amen Chorus” The 
Messiah,” where the four voice parts follow one another 


in the oratorio 


imitatively, separated by but one beat. 

Hence strony, well knit contrapuntal structures find their 
way into ordinary church services without the movements 
being unduly extended. One other distinguishing feature 
of these settings is that being constructed for two com- 
plete choirs, standing vis-a-vis, these choral bodies may 
be made to intone alternate verses and therefore no 
pauses in the progress of the music need be made. One 
choir rests when the other is singing. When some of the 
longest movements are sung here by a few vocalists they 
complain oftiredness. In American churches unkind criti- 
cisms have been made at the expense of the soli quartets. 
It has been said that the different singers have eacn a solo, 
as though the voices were beirg *‘ sampled,” that duets 
were sung to show how nicely the parts were contrasted 
and balanced. The paragrapher, fond of poking fun, raises 
a laugh at allthis. The truth, however, is that American 
congregations crave so much for variety that they must 
have duets and trios, and all the changes of style possible 
when listening to asoli quartet ; and because in the nature 
of things there must be solos, organ interludes and other 
opportunities for the singers to find occasional resting 
points for breath, 

With reference to the music for the office of the Holy 
Communion it must here be noted that the Church of Eng- 
land omitted it altogether when cathedral services were 
resumed after the restoration of Charles II. ‘* Glory be to 
God on high” was not set to music by English composers 
from 1660 to 1840 in its entirety as required for use in this 
service. With the comparatively recent ritualistic move- 
ment and general church awakening came the desire to 
find really grand musical compositions for use in this most 
important act of adoration. As they were not forthcoming 
(and certainly it would be hardly fair to expect suitable 
works to rise at the bidding of any church without a certain 
lapse of time) it became necessary to seize upon the masses 
of the Catholic Church and adapt them to the English 
texts. 

This was done hurriedly, and in some cases carelessly 





and thoughtlessly, so that the language could not, cer- 
tainly did not, receive that consideration usually accorded 
sacred texts. A beautiful melodic phrase which clings lov- 
ingly to the Latin words with which it was originally fused 
in the brain of the composer, does not agree so well with 
any translation, however cleverly certain difficulties re- 
specting accent, quantity and other mechanical details 
may be overcome. When certain short syllables are 
stretched to cover a series of notes to be rendered in 
accordance with the existing music, the resulting effect 
is somewhat painful to English speaking churchgoers, 
long accustomed to have the words properly treated. A 
chorus is still more difficult to reset to English words, no 
one of which may be altered. For when the words are 
to be repeated, perhaps transposed as regards order, and 
subdivided into shorter phrases to suit the contrapuntal de- 
sign of the composer, the English is less tractable. And 
however cleverly a soloist may smooth over some linguistic 
awkwardness, no such assistance can be rendered by chorus 
in full-voiced acclaim. Hence the outcry against the ultra- 
free use of language was at last raised in England. 

This has subsided there, now that the native composers 
have supplied churches with numerous suitable settings of 
the unalterable portions of the communion office, but 
throughout Europe there has been and still is much con- 
troversy respecting the treatment of single words, in 
consequence of the extremely florid style adopted by the 
older composers of Italy and later in Vienna. We are all 
tired ot reading about Palestrina’s success with the clergy 
of his day, and chiefly because of the inferences drawn by 
the goody-goody writers about church music. The chiet 
change that he made was that of avoiding neumas, or 
groups of notes sung to one syllable in elaborate move- 
ments, in his compositions. If we look at Handel's 
chorus, ‘*‘ For unto us a childis born” (‘‘ Messiah "), it will 
be seen that each syllable has one musical note until the 
final, when the word ‘* born” is sung to very many succes- 
sive notes. Thisisaneuma. Turn now to Haydn's Mass 
in C (No. 2) and the solo, ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” will be found to 
consist of most florid passages, even arpeggios, many 
notes being sung to one syllable and the full chorus re- 
sponding with similar strains with great alacrity during 
the short pauses made by the leading soprano. 

it will here be seen that Palestrina’s style was set aside 
almost as soon asaccepted, if it ever was seriously adopted 
by the Church at large. That his genius manifested itself 
in much more artistically important matters is afact of which 
the majority of writers appear to be in utter ignorance, to 
Say nothing of a technical acquaintance with their mar- 
vels. 

As regards England it must be pointed out that its ca- 
thedral music was in the Palestrina style in pre-Palestrina 
times, and remains Palestrina in style in all essentials to 
this day. 

Reference to the services which have led to these re- 
marks sufficiently illustrates this, and should the name of 
the composer, Edmonstoune Duncan, not carry with it suffi- 
cient weight in the estimation of all persons, let them turn 
to the grand *' ‘l’e Deum” in A major by Mendelssohn, which 
was composed specially for use in English cathedrals at 
the instigation of English publishers. 

It will be also noticed that in this book the part-song 
style above mentioned obtrudes itself at the words ‘‘ When 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man.” Here the change 
from the grand style to an inferior one, seems singularly in 
accordance with the language, which, having dwelt upon 
supernal ideas, now treats of this world and human affairs. 
Mendelssohn although a true_disciple of Bach and Hinde] 
as proved sufficently by reference to the ‘‘St. Paul” and 
‘‘Elijah” respectively, was also led to even imitate Palestrina 
in the ‘‘ Tu es Petrus.” His great choral works stand in 
marked contrast with those of Bach and Hindel when 
viewed with reference to the use of neumas. 

It is wrong then to attribute solely to the Church in Italy 
the reforms made in such matters. Progress in art is a 
factor in general mental progress. Although the Italian 
language is no longer the sole official language of the musi- 
cian, dictating to him the very words he must use for 
marks of expression, and the Italian opera is no longer so 
wouderful an art product that even its strangest vagaries 
must be imitated, yet artists are greatly indebted to the 
Church at Rome for the attention it has given the subject 
of music. - 
We may or may not agree with the conclusions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites ; but weare bound to believe 
that all matters legislated upon have received full attention 
from duly qualified persons. If organ stops classified as 
‘‘reeds ” are not found in the grand instrument at Milan 
Cathedral, because a ritual law forbids their use, it is well 
to believe that all has been duly pondered, although the 
reasons for the decisions are unknown. 

Still church musicians having the best intentions find it 
frequently impossible to see any kind of consistency in the 
directions given in high places. Even the ordinary church 
organist proves the words of the dramatist Gilbert to be 
true in more than one sense, that ‘‘ official utterances are 
unanswerable.” 

Additional illustration of the truth of this was forced 
upon the attention of the writer recently, word having 
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come from Rome that Catholic musicians were recom- 
mended to employ the Church chants. 

These chants are of three kinds: (1) Recitative chants 
usually sung to the Psalms, and the monotone with ter- 
minal inflection, as used in choral reading, &c.; (2) modu- 
lated chant, or that style in which one note is usually set 
to each syllable, as in hymns, sequences, prefaces, &c., and 
florid chant, in which, instead of many syllables being sung 
to one note, single syllables are sung to many notes. And 
here we are informed on the best authority that ‘the jubi- | 
lations, which are all musical forms without an underlying 
text, should not be sung as if they were independent 
phrases and merely musical ornaments altogether sepa- 
rated from any textual portion of the piece. They are 
rather a reinforcing of the melodic accent, and are orna- 
ments which should be closely bound up with the same ; in 
a subordinate sense, however. Thus it is not without rea- 
son that we find jubilations employed on the gentle sighs 
of a Kyrie, on the sublime words of a Sanctus, and above 
all on the syllables of the joyful and triumphant Alleluia.” 

Hence if we attend high mass (in festis solemnibus) we 
shall hear the celebrant sing ‘‘ Ite Missa Est,” and on the 
second syllable deliver a vocal strain of at least twenty-four 
notes, and then the whole choir with organ fortissimo will 
respond with the words ‘* Deo Gratias,” sung to the same 
neuma, and consequently giving forth a unisonal run of at 
least twenty-four notes on the second syllable of the first 
word. 

How can this style be formally adopted, used on the 
most solemn occasions and by the highest church digni- 
taries, and at the same time directions be given to compos- 
ers to be more deferential to the claims of language? 
What becomes of the endless gush about Palestrina and 
his restraint, which makes him the pet of persons who 
attempt to patronize and advise churchly composers ? 

These English compositions may seem uninteresting in 
comparison with other works written in the prevailing sec- 
ular style. In order to appreciate them consider (1) the 
restrictions observed ; (2) the fact that the vocalists do not 
merely enunciate the words, free melodies being given to 
instruments, but the whole real musical subject matter is 
altered chorally ; (3) that there are no stagnant basses, 
but the four melodic parts are good, active, singable pro- 
gressions ; (4) that there are no “lengths,” rhythmic de- 
vices, chromatics, arpeggios, cadenzas or cheap art-ma- 
terials of any kind herein offered for displays of an objec- 
tive nature ; (5) that although more than one note may be 
sung to one syllable, and the words may be repeated as in 
elaborate choruses, and overlap each other as in fugal imi- 
tation, there is no exaggeration perceptible, and the hearer 
is not distracted by any very great complexity. , 


Saint-Saens a Poet.—Dr. Saint-Saéns is known to 
be not only a prominent musician, but also a poet of no 
mean powers. He has now, however, resolved to come 
before the public in another réle, that of a writer on phil- 
osophy, and he has passing through the press for imme- 
diate publication a volume entitled ‘‘ Problémes et Mys- 
teres,”—London ‘' Daily News.” 

Music for Catholic Churches.—Rome, August 
1.—A decree just issued by the Pope reviews the previous 
orders of the Vatican relating to the music to be used in 
churches and leaves the bishops free to choose the books 
for church use. The decree recommends the: use of the 
Gregorian chant in polyphone. 


The London Public.—Sir Augustus Harris has had 
some strange experiences in his attempts to make opera 
recitals pay in London. He gave ‘‘ Cavalleria” with Calvé, 
and another recital with Patti, at cheap prices, but the pub- 
lic stubbornly stayed at home. When, on the other hand, 
Patti appeared at an ordinary miscellaneous concert at 
Albert Hall she drew an audience of 7,000. It is difficult 
to know just what the public does want. 


Memorial Tablets.—The house in Madrid where 
the celebrated composers Hilarion Eslava and Emilio 
Arrietalived, has been distinguished by a memorial tablet. 

Barcelona.—The Tivoli, at Barcelona, had two suc- 
cessful novelties, both by Fernandez Caballero, ‘‘ Los 
Dineros del Sacristano” and ‘* Los Africanistas.” 

F. Vert.—A verdict for £50 damages has been obtained 
by Mr. Fernando Vert against the proprietor of the London 
paper ‘‘ Smart Society” and £25 against the publishers, In 
this paper a libellous statement was made against the 
plaintiff in connection with the loss of Mme, Trebelli’s will. 

Aarau (Switzerland).—With musical exercises and 
speeches a monument was unveiled to Heinrich Zschokke 
at Aarau, where the poet had spent a great part of his life. 

Turin.—‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, 
was given at the Teatro Alfieri in Turin. The house was 
filled to overflowing, and the music of the German com- 
poser was received with great applause. It is expected 
that the opera will make the round of the Italian theatres. 

Scheveningen,— The Philharmonic Orchestra will 
celebrate July 30,31 and August 1, itstenth anniversary 
at Scheveningen. Therese Malten, from Dresden, as well 


as Hugo Herrmann, from Frankfort, will take part in the 
exercises, also a Prussian infantry band. 
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M* LEW. H. CLEMENT, of the Ann Arbor Or- 
& 


an Company, who sailed for Europe last 
Saturday, is a type of the hard working, hustling 
Western trade man, and his success has been so 
marked that, to use his own pet phrase, ‘‘ There 
must be something in it.” 
=e 
N explanation for bad veneer work was offered 
A this week. It seems that glue manufacturers will 
buy from piano manufacturers the glue that oozes 
from under veneer when it isin the press. Manufac- 
turers buy this glue and sell it again, after the life 
has been crushed out of it, for second quality. So it 
does not pay to buy second quality glue. Don't 


do it! 





LONDON OFFICE. 


HE London, England, office of THE MUSICAL 

COURIER, which is in charge of Mr. F. V. At- 
water, our representative for Great Britain, is now 
open and ready for business. It is No. 15 Argyll 
street, Oxford Circus, W., in the midst of the Lon- 
don musical life, near the great publishing and 
musical instrument houses and managerial offices, 
and within one minute’s walk from either Regent 
street, Oxford street, Great Marlborough street and 


other well-known thoroughfares. 





T is understood that Mr. Cornett, the manufac- 
I turer of pianos, has rented a factory at Rockland 
Lake, N. Y., his home, engaged Mr. Angelo Cava- 
liero as superintendent, and will manufacture pianos 
again. 

= 

ANY manufacturers are receiving letters from 
M dealers asking for catalogues and prices, and 
traveling men are reporting this week better business 
on the road. It would seem from the vast resources 
THE MUSICAL CourRIER has for feeling the pulse of the 
trade that there is an upward tendency, and that 
dealers in almost all sections were inclined to stock 
up. Every dealer has been buying just as close a 
stock as possible, and the desire to buy, which is 
steadily growing, shows that there is to be some fall 
trade, more so in fact than many manufacturers 
seemed to expect. The demand for information re- 
garding prices, catalogues and general information 
is healthy and is growing. 


oF 


RAVELING men have to put up with hardships 
T enough without having to wait in town for a de- 
layed check. A general that does not attend to his 
commissary department, keeping it fully supplied, is 
sure to have mutinous soldiers. A traveling man 
should be generously supplied with money. If you 
can't trust him to use it for your interest you don't 
want the man. Keeping him in a town three or 
four days while waiting for money means loss to 
the manufacturer. It’s against his own interest. 
Another thing sometimes happens (rarely, we be- 
lieve, but still it happens), that being to furnish 
the traveling man so sparingly with money that he 
has to use his salary to help him live on the road. 
That's forcibly taking possession of another man’s 
money. It’s not so much of a snap on the road as 
many think when men have to contend with such 
things. 


A 


paid for pianos. 
buying from one manufacturer, 
one to dealer number two: 
‘‘What are you paying for pianos?” and dealer 
number two replied, naming a price about $40 lower 
than he actually contracted for. Dealer number one 
goes away and by letter countermands his order. 
After much correspondence the manufacturer learns 
the reason of the countermand, and he was obliged 
to show his books to convince the angered dealer 
that no such prices had been given to dealer number 
two. This thing is by no means uncommon, and it is 


=e 
CASE came under our notice this week of. the 
old practice of telling fairy tales about prices 
Two dealers were in town, both 
Said dealer number 





an injustice to the manufacturer, as it sometimes 
means loss of business to him. The wholesale prices 
of any one make of pianos really vary but little, and 
there is in most cases good business reason when 
the variation exists. , 
Fe 
AMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. are always 
H endeavoring to add to their line some new and 
practical piece of piano hardware. The coming fall 
they will have quite a few taking novelties. 
aa 
Rk. GEO. BOTHNER, JR., says that his house is 
M thinking of commencing the manufacture of 
keys. ‘There has been quite a call from piano manu- 
facturers he supplies for him to furnish them keys, 
and he is seriously considering the advisability of 
embarking in the new enterprise. 
ait 
al Mr. Harger in the ‘*‘ Musical Times:” 


‘*] think the proposed measure monarchial," said 
the ** Review” man. 
Well, that’s what we should expect, 
us would have said *“‘ Monarchical.” 
Andthen Mr. Harger goes on to say that it is to the 
credit of Chicago that the claims for damages by fire 
will be allowed the French *‘ exhibiters.” Confound 
these compositors, anyway, 

HERE is one firm in the trade that has paid $27,- 
T 000 since January 1, 1894, for new veeners. 
This is enterprise, for excellent veneers are not al- 
ways to be had, but must be purchased when they 
are in the market. A good line of veneers is al- 
ways to be obtained, but especially good woods are 
not always obtainable. The purchasing of these 
veneers by this piano honse shows that it is not to be 
outdone when good woods appear. It would rather 
purchase and hold than suffer a good opportunity 
to go by. That is just the position of the great house 
of Weber to-day. 


PACKARD IN LONDON. 


—_———__-~»— 


The rest of 





LONDON, July 28, 1894. 

IRSCH & CO., of 59 and 61 Hatton Garden, are 
H the British representatives of the Packard or- 
gans, made by the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and they keep a large line of their 
goods in stock, They are wholesale agents, and dis- 
tribute this well-known American organ to the re- 
tailer on the usual English trade basis, which signi- 
fies accommodation and long terms, which, however, 
are readily granted by Hirsch & Co. to good firms 
here. 

The Hirsch house has worked its way rapidly ahead 
in the face of strenuous efforts of competitors to keep 
it in a narrow field. They keep a large stock of 
pianos of various German makes on hand, and do 
their organ trade chiefly, if not exclusively, with the 
Packard, which enjoys an excellent trade in Great 
Britain. ‘‘ We sell them from Dover in the south to 
Aberdeen in the north,” said Mr. Hirsch, ‘‘and in 
large quantities.” Special styles are made by the 
Fort Wayne Organ Company for the European mar- 
ket, but the regular high tops are also kept in stock 
by the London house. 

For an American it is a source of pride to see the 
American reed organ occupying such a prominent 
place in the English music trade, and among the best 
known American organs here is the Packard. 

M. A. B, 
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MEHLIN 
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PIANOS. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR FALL. 


, 4 
T is always interesting to those whose business it 
is to watch the movements of an industry to 
note the fluctuations of feeling of a class of men in- 
terested in the manufacture of a given product, and 
it always proves true, when they as a body have de- 
termined upon a given course in any matter affecting 
their interests, that there is some underlying reason 


for their action, which, however slightly it may be ap- | ; . 
z . pri 5 te ply y *P-| for the first time in several years a complete relaxation 


| from business. 
| tion of Mr. Nembach's expectations. 


parent in individual cases, yet acts as a basis of the 
movement of the whole body. 

The several columns of interviews with piano 
manufacturers published in another part 


the prospects of a healthy revival of trade in the fall, 


but be stimulating and invigorating to every man in 
the piano business who reads them. And it should 
be borne in mind that the opinions therein expressed 
do not represent mere theories as to the prospects, 
but that they arein each case backed up substantially 
by the investment of actual hard money, which is 


being put into the accumulations of stock in prepa- | 


ration in anticipation of the good time coming. 


Not so very long ago a majority of these same | 


manufacturers were taking a gloomy view of the im- 
mediate future—a view which was reflected in the 
papers which give some small idea of the general | 


state of feeling, while at that very time THE MUSICAL | 
| 


COURIER was using every effort to maintain a high 
spirit of good cheer and encouragement. For months 
we have been steadfast in advising the making of 
goods during the dullness, the keeping of factories 
open, the retention of workmen and the preparation 
of stock during the quietness, which would be in | 
readiness when the time came. 

A perusal of the talks with those manufacturers 
interviewed by our representatives during the past | 
week will show that our advice has been heeded and 
that many have come over to our way of thinking 
and have gone into the work with an earnest deter- | 
mination to succeed which is bound to bring them 
through. The very fact that such a consensus of | 
opinions as those presented, all tends to the same | 
point, is of itself a great moral encouragement which | 
will make each firm that reads each other firm's pre- 
dictions the more strongly convinced of the correct- 
ness of its own conclusions. 

And while these interviews set forth the ideas of 
New York piano makers only, it must not be for- 
gotten that an equally strong sentiment prevails in 
other centres of manufacture. Boston, which has 
made a remarkable record during the depression, is 
full of hopeful plans, and schemes have already 
matured there that will give the piano industries of 
the Hub additional importance when the proper | 
time comes to make them known. Chicago, always | 
at it, always striving and straining every nerve and | 
fibre to progress, is becoming more and more busy 
as each week goes by, and when the first breath of 
cool air strikes us, whether the men at Washington 
have done something or done nothing, we shall all be 
in for a fall campaign which will be the more re- 
markable because of the long quiet that has pre- 
ceded it. 


| 
| 
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JOHN CHUR COMPANY. 
> death of Mr. William Hooper, the respected 
President of the John Church Company, of Cin- 


of the Board of Directors of the company. 
time of his death the board stood as follows: 

President—William Hooper. 

Vice-president—Edward Rawson. 

Treasurer—A. Howard Hinckle. 

Secretary and General Manager—Frank A. Lee. 

W. N. Hobart. 

These gentlemen constituted the Board of Directors. 
Mr. A. Howard Hinckle is about due from Europe, 
and it is very probable that he will be elected Presi- 
dent. 

The interests of the late Mr. Hooper in the-com- 
pany are in abeyance at the present writing, as far as 
public knowledge is concerned. The company con- 
trols the Cincinnati publishing business, the Chicago 
house, the Royal Manufacturing Company, making 
small musical instruments, and the Everett Piano 
Company, of Boston. 


It is reported from Milwaukee that the lease of Mr. Freeborn G. 
Smith's branch store there has been offered for sale. 





of this | 
paper show such a unanimously optimistic view of | 

| 
| ment at Marienbad, Austria. 
which will be sosoon upon us, that their effect cannot | 


| to travel in Germany and Switzerland, visiting the princi- 


| be at home again. 


| ness during Mr. 


| West, stated that had it not been for the Chicago strikes 
| nearly every mill in their city would have been in operation 
| ere this. 


| ** We have a good stock on hand,” said Mr. Nembach, ‘‘ and 
| shall continue making our usual product. 


| that disabled him for two years. 


. P . m . * 5 | e1yj icy 
cinnati, will necessarily bring about a reorganization | deapite his years. 


At the | 
| was known among Turners as ‘‘ The Young Hercules.” He 
| was a great tenor singer, and the accomplishment, united 
| with his extraordinary physical development, made him a 
| great favorite wherever he went. 


| able. 
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Mr. Nembach at Home. 

R. GEORGE NEMBACH, of George Steck & 
Co., returned from his ten weeks’ European trip on 

Thursday evening, by the steamer ‘‘ Fuerst Bismarck.” 
The homeward journey was particularly delightful. The 
weather was charming and nothing occurred to mar the 

progress of a favorable run. 

This trip abroad was taken by Mr. Nembach for the 
double purpose of placing Miss Nembach, his daughter, 
in an educational institution in Switzerland and to enjoy 


The result of the trip was a full realiza- 


Unfortunately a slight indisposition was contracted 
shortly after landing on the other side, and, by the advice 
of a physician, Mr. Nembach took the waters and treat- 
His recovery was speedy 
and complete. 

After leaving Marienbad Mr. Nembach gave himself up 


pal cities in both countries. 

His experiencesin climbing the mountains and glaciers 
of Switzerland was exciting and oftimes quite perilous. 
‘* But,”’ said Mr. Nembach, ‘‘ I am glad I had these adven- 
tures, although I would not care to go through with them 
again.” 

While in Berlin Mr. Nembach witnessed the annual re- 
view of the German army by the Emperor. 

He thoroughly enjoyed his trip abroad and is also glad to 


Regarding the prospects for business in the fall, it is the 
opinion of Mr. Nembach—after going through the letters 
received during the past few days~and also of Mr. Kam- 
merer, who has had charge of George Steck & Co.'s busi- 
Nembach’s absence, that the outlook 
seemed much brighter. 

One letter dated August 4, from a prominent dealer in 
one of the largest furniture manufacturing points in the 


There is no question but they will start up very 
soon in any event. This dealer wanted a good sized order 
for pianos filled, as customers were only waiting activity in 
the mills and several instruments could be placed at once. 


The dealers are 
in excellent shape and they are only waiting a settled con- 
dition of affairs which will restore confidence and then 
pianos will move.” 


About Mr. William Steinway. 











N an article published in the “Sun” of Sun- 
day last under the caption of ‘‘ Four Famous Ath- 
letes,” in which are mentioned the names of such renowned 
strong men as Wm. B. Curtis, founder of the New York 
Athletic Club ; Harry Bauermeyer and Herman Oelrichs, | 
the following account of some of the wonderful exhibitions 
of strength and agility of Mr. William Steinway are set 
forth. They will be of interest to the younger generation 
of music trade men, who know Mr. Steinway simply as the 
head of the firm of Steinway & Sons and a man noted for 
his many attainments in the business world, his multitude 
of charities and his prominence in public affairs. A repre- | 
sentative of THe Musicat Courier in a recent call at Mr. | 
Steinway's office was astonished to see him perform some 
gymnastics in the course of the exercise insisted upon by 
his physician, feats of which any young athlete might be | 
proud, the only drawback being the lameness which is re- | 


| ferred to in the appended article, an affliction which is | 
| growing better day by day. 


Few persons who see William Steinway nowadays as he 
walks slowly along, supporting himself with two canes, | 
would imagine that he once possessed enormous strength. | 
He is just recovering from an attack of rheumatic gout | 
His strength is returning | 
He is now fifty-eight. When Mr. Stein- | 
way attained his majority he weighed 185 pounds and 
measured 46 inches around the chest. In those days he 


Many of Mr. Steinway’s feats of strength were remark- 
When 19 years old he belonged to a bowling club. 
He was accustomed then, for the entertainment of friends, 
to hook a 50 pound weight to the little finger of his right 
hand, take a piece of chalk between his first and second 
fingers and thumb and write his signature on the bowling 
blackboard in a perfectly steady hand. Another feat was 
to take hold of a full quarter keg of beer, weighing 130 
pounds, by the rim with the thumb and two fingers of his 
right hand and, resting his left hand upon a table, to raise 
the keg above his head and hold it there. Nobody whom 
young Steinway ever met dared to attempt either of these 
feats. He often lifted 1,000 pounds without straining. Ten 
years ago he used to perform this feat: He would seat him- 
self in a wooden chair, which three men held down to pre- 


| are now working in the concern. 
| preciated at this stage of the game.—Little Falls (N. Y.) “‘ Courier.” 





vent it from tilting, He would then raise one leg and his 


father-in-law, Mr. Richard Ramft, would stand upon the 
instep and toe with the assistance of two men balancing 
him to prevent him from falling. Mr. Ramft weighed 235 
pounds. This singular test of the strength of the leg mus- 
cles has, so far as is known, never been repeated, even by 
professionals. 

Mr. Steinway was an active member of many German 
societies in 1856, when the Know-Nothing feelingran strong 
in New York. Fights occurred at nearly every picnic in 
consequence of the anti-foreign prejudices of the Gotham 
roughs. On one occasion, single-handed, young Steinway 
put to flight twenty toughs after a good deal of rough-and- 
tumble work. Ata subsequent picnic at Guttenburg roughs 
attacked a party of ladies. 

Young Steinway seized a tin water pitcher and laid 
about him with a will. He knocked two toughs senseless 
and beat back six others. The tin pitcher was flattened 
out and twisted around his right forearm in the struggle, 
and had to be pried off. 

Mr. Steinway was a great long distance swimmer in his 
prime. His strength of arm enabled him to send his body 
from 15 to 20 feet ahead at each stroke. He saved his 
brother Henry from drowning at Coney Island in Septem- 
ber, 1858, after a struggle that lasted half an hour on ac- 
count of the high surf and tremendous undertow. A 
curious proof. of his great strength of wrist is found in 
the fact that, though the attempt has often been made, no- 
body has ever been able to handcuff him. 

‘* The possession of great muscular strength,” said Mr. 
Steinway the other day, ‘‘ carries with it great responsi- 
bility, for the owner is expected to interfere for the protec- 
tion of the weak. When the strong man is also skillful at 
boxing, he may be set down as practically invincible in any 
encounter where strength plays a part.” 


Trade Notes. 

—H. N. Jewell, of Antigo, Wis., lost $2,000 by fire July 26. 

—Mr. R. S. Howard, of J. & C. Fischer, is away for a vacation 

—The Waterloo Organ Company has turned out over 12,000 organs 
under its present management. 

—Mr. E. W. Allen, of Eau Claire, Wis., went to Europe last Satur- 
day intending to stay acouple of months. 

Ata fire at Marshall, [ll., the music store of O. L..Kilborne was 

partly destroyed. Loss, $1,200 ; insurance, $1,000. 

—The Jacksonville, Fla., store of Messrs. Ludden & Bates is re- 
moved from Forsyth street to the Abel) Block on Bay street. 

—Mr. W. W. Kimball accompanied by his wife left New York last 
Saturday for Europe, intending to be away quite a few weeks. 

—The Schiller piano factory at Oregon, Ill , has closed down for a 
couple of weeks, to enable some necessary repairs to be made 

—Mr. F.H. King general traveler for Otto Wissner, has completed 
a four weeks’ trip, and is home again, coming from Washington, 
D.C 

—Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, manager of the New York retail business 
of Chickering & Sons, is spending a couple of weeks at Amityville, 
n..¥, 

—Mrs. N. M. Crosby, wife of F. G. Smith's general traveler, accom- 
panied by the members of her household, are in the Catskills, where 
Mr. Crosby runs up occasionally. 








The executive board of the International Piano Makers’ Union 


| has referred a request for aid from the striking custom tailors to the 


general meeting to be held on August 12. 

—The branch piano warerooms of Jacob Brothers, Flushing, 
L. L, was entered by thieves August 1. They took, according to the 
manager's statement, six valuable banjos, four mandolins and five 
violins. Other articles are also missing 
—J. C. Livingston & Co. will soon commence the manufacture of 
THis will give employment to about 20 more men than 


piano backs. 
This new departure is highly ap- 


—F. D. Rothermel, who gives his residence as 2 North Tenth 
street, was arrested on a warrant sued out by John N. Barr, charging 
him with obtaining money under false pretenses. Mr. Barr charges 
that Rothermel purchased a piano from him about a year ago on in- 
stalments, and after getting possession of the instrument he sold it 
and left town. As soon as he learned of his return he had a warrant 
issued for his arrest. Rothermel was locked upat the Eighth District 
station house last night, and will havea hearing before Magistrate 
O’Brien this morning.—Philadelphia “* North American.” 

There is a brand new swindle. Chas. Rukle, of no particular ad- 
dress, is the energetic man who puts it into application. His plan is 
to go to piano stores, order an expensive job of repairing to be done 
on a piano aboard some steamer lying at one of the docks, and then 
remark that he had 4 collection of parrots aboard which he would 
sellcheap. Of course there was no piano, no steamer and no parrots, 
but he generally managed to sell a parrot and collect the price of it 
before leaving the store. Detectives Hay and Curry, of the West 
Thirty-seventh Street Station, have been looking for him a long time. 
They got him in Charles Metz’ piano store, No. 334 West Forty- 
second street, on Wednesday. He was sent to the Island for two 
months from Jefferson Market Court.—‘* World.” 








Abominations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions, 


Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engethardt— 
they never get out of order. 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York. 
























CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
CHICAGO, August 4, 1894. f 


HE excitement which the citizens of Chicago 
have been obliged to undergo during the last two 
years or more is too fresh in the minds of the people to be 
necessary to mention. Toa sensitive nature it has been a 
season fraught with so much of the sensational element 


that no one can blame those who realize the necessity of | 


temporarily at least removing themselves to distant lands 
for recreation and recuperation. This also may account 
for the lack of interest which is shown by the trade in this 


city, and their evident desire for rest and relaxation from | 


business cares. 


They are all pursuing awaiting policy, and, like Micawber, | 


hoping for something toturn up. Hardly a house in the 
city is making money this summer, and the opinion is 


divided as to the success which the coming season is going | 


to develop. 

It is to be hoped that we have now reached the climax, 
as in addition to the reported burning of the crops, forest 
fires, strikes, lockouts, destruction of property by foreign 
anarchists, Debsism, 


which has happened since the great fire of 1871, which was 
of direct interest to one of our largest manufacturers, the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, as according to the re- 
port of Mr. F. S. Cable, of that company, if the wind had 
not veered their large plant was doomed. The following 
night (Thursday) another fire occurred which again de- 
stroyed a large amount of lumber. Altogether the lumber 
consumed would have supplied all the factories in the music 


trade with material for an indefinite period, providing it was | 


the proper kind, and much of it probably was. Owing to 
the low lying clouds the reflection from the two fires re- 
ferred to covered the whole city and has been compared 
to the ever memorable great fire of 1871. 


Protects the Plant. 

Mr. F. S. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
besides being up most of two nights in succession watch- 
ing the course of the fires which occurred here this week, 
and which were perilously near their factories, received a 
ducking by stepping on the loose end of a plank. He did 
not mind the wetting so much as the jibes and jeers of the 


crowd, Mr. Cable says that their factory is amply supplied 


with every modern appliance for preventing fires, but that 
no amount of precaution would have prevailed agaiust the 
fierce flames which threatened them Wednesday night, 
and the change in the direction of the wind seemed almost 
providential. 
tional hose has been procured. 

While the fire was being discussed Mr. H. M. Cable re- 
marked sententiously - ‘* There is no trouble nor anxiety in 
doing business. All one has to do is to start in and rake in 
the shekels.” 

Automaton y, Rintelman. 


Last week we spoke of a suit against Rintelman by the 
Automaton Piano Company, and in accordance with Mr. 
Rintelman'’s statement we also announced that he had 
brought suit against the Automaton Piano Company. 

Mr. Young, who is representing the Automaton Piano 
Company in this city, was met by your correspondent one 
day last week, and explained the matter more fully by say- 


ing that his company had already secured a judgment | 


against A. H. Rintelman, and that the only suit that Mr. 
Rintelman had against them was an appeal of the case. 
We have seen the contract between Mr. Rintelman and the 
Automaton Piano Company, and by the terms of this agree- 
ment the Automaton Piano Company certainly have a 
good case, and Mr. Rintelman has no claims against them, 
for the reason that he did not live up to his portion of the 
contract. 
Trade, 


The reports from different branches of trade continue to 


assure us of the fact that merchants throughout the whole | 
country are running their business on the smallest amount | 


of stock, and are only awaiting for certain events to order 
freely. The largest stores in this city in other lines are 
carrying comparatively a short stock, while the music 
houses seem to be filled up in direct contrast to them. 
For variety of pianos, some of the houses have so many 
different kinds that without making a systematic list one 
could scarcely remember all the different makes. The 





Pullmanism, explosions, &c., on | 
Wednesday evening there occurred one of the largest fires | 


Steam is kept up in the factory and addi- | 


ee Oe eee. 


| 
| 


two things which seem to be necessary for a renewal of | 
confidence are the settlement of the tariff question and a 
cessation of the strike, both inevitably nearer adjustment, | 
but both seemingly as far from being arranged as ever. | 
In the meantime the trade is waiting and securing what | 
business it can. 

As to the future of the trade it is quite undeniable that 
the large majority are confident that a large business is | 
| awaiting them at no very distant day. Among these are | 

some of the most conservative and the oldest dealers, who 
| would not with all their experience be apt to deceive them- 
selves or make optimistic principles override their sound | 
judgment. 


Aspiring Manufacturers. 

We hear frequently of some workmen in this city build- 
ing pianos in lots of one or more, and often hear them com- 
mended. It may be possible that some of these may be 
| future competitors of our present manufacturers. So far 
| the few that are made cut no figure in the general output. 

When made on a different plan from the accepted method 
they have so far been recognized failures. The names of a 
few of the workmen referred to which have recently come 
to our notice are Schroeder, Pfeifer, Tapper, Rauth and 
Jacob. 





Schiller Piano Company, 

A letter from Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano 
Company, of Oregon, Ill., states that trade is very dull, 
but he thinks his concern is getting its due share of what 
business is being done. Mr. Jepson has just returned from 
a Northern trip. 

The Schimmel & Nelson Company. 

Mr. H. C. Theopold, of the Schimmel & Nelson Piano 
Company, writes us that ‘‘ business is very good with us, 
| taking everything into consideration. Owing to the de- 
mand upon my time by other business matters I have 
turned over the details of the business management to Mr. | 
J. C. Henderson, whom I have had with me for the past 
four months with that end in view. I of course shall re- 
tain a general oversight of the business.” 

Mr. Theopold also incloses an eight page folder, in | 
which the claims for their instruments are well set forth. 
There are also quite a number of testimonials given to the | 
instrument, which are no doubt satisfactory to the people 
who wrote them, and have their due effect on the people 
who are about to buy. As these testimonials are mostly 
from people of a mere local reputation, with but one excep- | 
tion, it would be useless to mention their names. 

Mr. Theopold also mentions the fact that his company 
have now a number of other testimonials which might be 
added to their circular. The most interesting portion of | 

| his letter is where he states that business is very good. 
Usefal When Usable. 
| Mr. Adolph Edgren, the inventor of a shifting keyboard 
for transposing purposes, gave an exhibition on Thursday 
| afternoon at the Auditorium Hotel. Quite a number of 
musicians were present, and there was hardly a dissenting 
| voice as toits merits. As the attachments were not prop- 
erly adjusted to the instruments, a piano and an organ, we 
shall withold our judgment until some future time. No| 
| doubt if the device can be made to work properly it will be | 


| 4 very good thing in many instances, which instances need 
not be mentioned, as they are apparent to anyone who 
nows the difficulty of transposing music, and particularly 
companiments, at sight. 
Another Fire. 

On Thursday last, which was the last night of the great 
lumber fire, the building in which the House & Davis 
Piano Company is situated was also partially destroyed by 


lk 
ac 
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fire. Fortunately, however, this company received but 
little damage, and that mostly from water, which amount 
of damage is fully covered by insurance. 

The company is not so seriously damaged as to prevent 
their shipping goods, which will begin again next week. It 
was, however, a very narrow escape, and they are very 
much to be congratulated that they were not more injured. 

A Slight Change. 

The Schiller Piano Company, of Oregon, Ill., have made 
aslight change in the personnel of their concern by the 
retirement of Mr. Connell. This will make no change in 
the company proper, so far as their relations with the pub- 
lic are concerned. 

Gone East. 

Mr. Jos. Sloninger left for a three weeks’ sojourn in the 
East yesterday. He will at once join his wife and baby. 
who have been during the summer at Far Rockaway. 

A Surprise. 

Mr. Alfred Shindler, who is representing the Hardman 
interests in this city, tells of a singular incident which hap- 
pened to him on his last trip. At a little wayside station 


| he was obliged to lie over for a couple of hours, and 


simply to pass away the time inquired of the station agent 
if there was any music dealer in that locality. He was 
told that there was man who handled pianos and organs, 
but that he hadnostore. Mr. Shindler bustled around, found 
the dealer, and introduced the subject of his goods, fur- 
nished him with prices and left, never expecting to hear 
from said dealer again. What was his astonishment a few 
days since when he received in his mail orders for two 


| pianos from this dealer! 


All the Creditors Will Get 


We are informed by the Equitable Trust Company that 


| the affairs of the Columbian Organ and Piano Company 


are virtually closed by the payment of 20 percent. to each 
of the creditors of the concern. It will be remembered 


| that Mr. John Woollacott made the statement to the effect 
| that he would see personally that all claims were paidin 


in full. Whether or not Mr. Woollacott is now in a posi- 
tion to fulfill his promise is a question. If he is not, the 
creditors will be obliged to pocket the loss of about 
$32,000, as the claims against the company were about 
$40,000. 

Buys Squares. 

Mr. H. Elsner, the agent for the Ivers & Pond and Bush & 
Gerts pianos in St. Louis, Mo., was here recently and bought 
quite a large number of square pianos. We have heard 
recently of the sale of square pianos in this city to intelli- 
gent people. This is so astonishing that it is worthy of a 
note being made of it. It is personally our belief that, ex- 
cept for an heirloom, the square piano 1s a bygone. 

A New Incorporation. 

Columbia Piano Company, Chicago—Capital stock, $50,000 ; incor- 
porators, C. D. Hooker, Edwin E. Jones, Jerry O’Connor and John G. 
Pearse 

The only name in the above list of incorporators which 
was to be found in the Chicago Directory was that of Mr. 
Hooker, There may be something very mysterious about 
this matter, because Mr. Hooker dectined to reply to any 
inquiries in relation to the subject. It is probably not very 
serious, and need not disturb the slumbers of the gentle- 
men who are at present manufacturing pianos in this city 
or elsewhere. 

Personals. 


Mr. Charles C. Curtiss has been heard from by a cable- 
gram from Hamburg. 

Mr. Charles B. Lawson and wife, of New York, have 
just arrived in Chicago from asojourn at Manitou, Col., 
and left immediately for Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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Diploma No. 944 
ROYAIL 


AKMS. ’ Registered. 


~_——— oar 


Majesty King Umberto I. 


Wishing to give the house of STEINWAY & SONS, Piano Manufac- 


turer 


s in the City of New York, a special and public testimonial of his 


protection and good will, it has been ordered that said house should 


be authorized to exhibit the ROYAL 


of their manufacture. 


COAT OF ARMS as a trade mark 


This warrant is awarded for the special and exclusive benefit of 


the above named jirm, at the King 


’s pleasure. 


Secretary of the Ministry. 


Rome, June 


TRANSLATION 


MORE ROYAL HONORS. 


o 
Steinway & Sons’ Latest Addition to Their | 
Already Long List of Extraordinary > 
Appointments. | 


O piano manufacturers in the world have ob- 
N tained a greater variety of recognitions from 
royalty than Steinway & Sons. So great are they in | 
number and so frequently is another added to their 
achievements that they call forth scarcely any com- 
ment from the firm, however important they may 
be, and however much they are coveted by others. 
No such easy grace 
and so little show of excitement as Steinway & Sons 
accept this latest recognition of their works con- 
ferred by the King of Italy upon the firm. 


other house would accept with 


Mr. Harold A. Booth, traveler for Mr. Otto Wissner, has returned 


from a trip and gone out again 


First Aide-de-C 


OF 


E. Vowzie Vaglia, 


Samp of His Majesty. 


ABOVE PLATE. 


Official Call. 

ELOW is the official call 
Trades Salesmen’s Society of America 
to be held August 25, 
Music 


the ‘Music 
”" to a meeting 
1894, at Liichow's, New York : 


of 


TRADES SALESMEN'S SOGIETY OF 

No. 20 East Seventeenth street, > 

New York, August 6, 1894. } 

DEAR SIR—Youare hereby respectfully notified to attend a meet- 

ing of this society, to be held on Saturday afternoon, August 25, 1894, 
at Liichow’s Rooms, No. 110 East Fourteenth street. 


Order of Business—Presentation of charter and constitution by the 


AMERICA, ) 


| board of directors ; election of officers for the ensuing year ; adop- 
| tion of constitution; setting date for annual dinner. 


Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT G. WIGAND, 
Chairman, Board of 


JACK HAYNES, 
Secretary. 
Directors. 


Mr. C. F 
with 


King, formerly with Chickering & Sons, has engaged 


Jacob Brothers as traveler. 

Mr. W. A. White, of the Brambach Piano Company, 
ville August 1 fora trip through the West. 

Mr. R. C. Kammerer is spending the week at Travers’ Island. He 
is interested in aquatic sports and is a member of several clubs de- 
voted to those pursuits, 


left Dolge- 


Mass., 
| 





Word from Hupfeld. 
M* LUDWIG HUPFELD, of Leipsic, Ger 
many,in writing to us regarding the dismissal of his 
suit at Trenton against the Automaton Piano Company, 
says that the case was not dismissed on its merits, but 


| merely on a legal technicality which in itself prevented an 


inquiry into the merits. This legal technicality rests on the 
practice that makes it impossible to institute an action 


| against a Receiver in the court that appointed said Receiver. 


and as the Trenton court had appointed A. B. de Frece 


| the Receiver for the Automaton Piano Company it could 
| not consider any action against him. 


Mr. Hupfeld notifies us that proceedings will be insti- 


| tuted as soon as the Receiver is discharged, and that in the 
| meantime he asked for a suspension of judgment awaiting 


the reorganization of the Automaton Piano Company to 
proceed against it in regular form. 


Mr. J. D. Pease isaway at Worthington, Mass., where 
s located for the summer. He will return this week. 


his family 


Mr. Chas. H. Becht, traveling representative of the Pease Piano 


| Company, will leave for the road this week. 


—Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, 
is at Lake George, N. Y., for a couple of weeks’ rest. 

Marshall & Smith, who have been doing business at Twenty-first 
street and Second avenue, have given a bill of sale of their business 
to L. H. Crawl 

—Mr. Will McArthur, son of F. E. McArthur, left on Monday to 
take a position in the piano warerooms of La Halte & Patton, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

—Messrs. Ogden & Fischer, of Oneonta, N. Y., will make a hand- 
some display of Kranich & Bach and Muehlfeld pianos at the Otsego 
County Fair held in September. 

Mr. Ben. Owens, with N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, sails for 
Europe on August 18 by the Kaiser Wilhelm, of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company. 

Mr. Owens will be accompanied by Mrs. Owens, and they will re- 


main abroad a month. 

w- NTED—A permanent position wanted by an expert piano pol- 
isher in a retail piano house, The applicant has had experience 

in selling, and inacity where there isa large Swedish trade could 

be counted upon to controla portion of it. Highest references given. 

Address Oscar Lundeen, THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, 


New York city. 
W ANTED-A strictly first-class man, player preferred, to sell 
pianos on the road at retail. Good position for the right man. 
Address “ Roadman,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New 
York city. 
ANTED—We want a few good, experienced salesmen to sell or 
rent a first-class medium grade piano. Compensation accord- 
ing to the efforts and success of the applicant. Write or apply to 
‘Manufacturer,’ THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















, C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
= Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
= scripts to be engraved 

< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


= 


a 


execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1637, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N. Y. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM eat bea NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE. QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Pagsmertr 
Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (vniox Square), New York. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amozipvcz, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
arsaw. 

AUSTRALIA -—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muer & Txuompson, Chriss 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricnuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 
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THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND «n> UPRIGHT PIANOS. | 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tew JULIUS N. BROWMDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FoRMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 








524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
















Piano Legs, . 
LYRES and 
PILASTEBS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


510 & 612 West 36th St 


NEW YORK. 














YOURS 
IF 
You 
PAY 



































: THE 

PRICE. 

»|PEASE PIANO Go., ae 

316 to 322 West 43rd Street, NO 

Exorbitant 

NEW YORK. ae PRICE. 

Hox d6-Pachesn fives; STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 

CHICAGO. | Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE, 


—_— o—_———_—_— 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XLII. 


is confined to five or six houses? If not, then why 
don't the other five or six thousand send me some of their 


be it possible that the good piano advertising 


good work. 

Here's Mr. Cone, of the W. W. Kimball Company, with 
another model reading notice. Thename ‘‘ Kimball” used 
only once, and in a way that would never suggest adver- 
tising : 


The American Singer Creates a Great 
Sensation in Bayreuth as “ Elsa.” 


The magnificent presentation of ‘* Lo- 
hengrin ” at Bayreuth last Friday was dou- 
bly marked, because it was the first time 
** Lohengrin” was ever brought out at these 
Wagnerian festivals, and, second, because 
of the appearance of Lillian Nordica, the 
soprano, in the rédle of ‘‘ Elsa,” the first 
time an American singer has ever been in- 
vited to participate. Nordica’s success was 
marked. ‘The cable dispatches said : 

‘Her performace was the first artistic 
contribution that America has made for the 
success of these festivals, and her work to- 
day gave the Americans present every rea- 
son to be proud of her. No native singer 
ever achieved a more pronounced triumph 
than did Mme. Nordica, the first foreign 
singer to appear in so important a part as 
* Elsa.’” 

It is interesting to know that Nordica’s 
preliminary rehearsing was to the accom- 
paniment of a Chicago made piano. Ina 
recent letter to a friend she wrote as follows: 
‘I doall my studying on my Kimball piano, 
and the longer I use it the better I like it.” 

Chicago *‘ Tribune,” June 28. 


There are few local papers that would not publish such a 
notice gratuitously for a regular advertiser. It is an in- 
teresting musical item and therein lies its strength as an 
advertisement. 

Such advertising is valuable in proportion to the whole 
amount of advertising done. If the ‘* Kimball” wasn’t 
pushed into prominence in other ways it would not be very 
valuable. As it is it is well nigh invaluable. 

* 4 * 
Next to being original comes the ability to adapt the 
Generally, too, the man 
who originates is quickest to see and seize the idea of 
another. I said that the line ‘‘ Remember Seven Things” 
wasa good one. Mr. French believed it, which is in itself a 
proof that I was right. Here is his advertisement. Cut- 
ting the number down to three lessens the catchiness a 
little, for there is a bit of humor in telling somebody to 


ideas of others to one’s own uses. 








‘*remember seven things.” Most of us bave about all we 
can do to remember one or two things at a time. 


ae ae a a 


In buying a Piano or Organ 


Remember 
3 Things. 


1.— You don’t know anything about either, 
do you now? Whether the action will 
act a year, whether the glued parts will 
separate, or the felts become woolly, 
as soon? Neither does your dearest 
friend nor your teacher, does she? 
Then the opinion of neither will help 
you. 





2. -Maybe one of you know the wide repu- 
tation of some great make; not the 
reputation from your local c ealer, but 
a name long and honorably known 
everywhere. If you don’t know, find 
out It will pay. Here are some we 
sell: Hardman, Hallet & Davis. Mason 
& Hamlin, Story & Clark Investigate 
them, and buy none /ess notable. 


3.—The reason those we sell are all great 
makes is, because great makes are the 
only kind we sell 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Curtis & French, 


Cor. Broad and White Sts., Red Bank. 


SES SR ES BEE 


SERIOUS 
CONSIDERATION 


is demanded by the piano prob- 
Which 


in a 


lem. to buy isn’t to be 


Petcestulclutel >in iets lobo tstotpoat gor ct uted 


decided minute. Better go 


slow. At least slow enough to be 


sure of seeing 


THE KNABWAY. 


It is probably the best piano 
There 


cheaper ones—that will do some 


now made. are others— 


of the things that it does, that 
will last fairly long and sound 
fairly well. They are good enough 
to satisfy easy-going folks. Peo- 
ple with trained ears and fingers 
prefer the “Knabway.” Mere price 


doesn’t influence them. 


JONES & CO, 
PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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TET eas See 


Here is another good ad. from the same source. It 
ought to be useful. Mr. French uses one good idea and 
originates another. The sentence in this ad. ‘‘ Some can 
be bought at half the price, but they are dearer,” is a good 
one. The idea of confining the ad. to so small an item as 
strings is also good. May look like a waste of space, but it 








isn’t. 
tablished a connection. 


Once sella man or woman a string and you have es- 
You have a ‘‘ string to their trade 


Banjo ¢ Strings 
Guitar 


Are very bothersome when they stretch 
unevenly, are untrue, or break at the 
most embarrassing moment. 

We endeavor to furnish reliable cat gut 
strings for all instruments at n.oderate 
prices-— violin and guitar 15 cents; banjo, 
10 cents Some can be bought at half the 
price, but they are dearer. 

Silvered steel strings, 5 cents for un- 
wrapped and 10 cents for wrapped. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. Write for 
illustrated catalogue of string and wind 
instruments, etc 


Curtis & French, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
RED BANK. 


XX XXII ODOPOBPODD 


asit were. This ad. seems to tell the whole story, price 
and all, which is eminently proper. 


- * 
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NO ANTIQUE 
NOTIONS 


are to be found in the make-up of 
the Fugue Piano. Everything is 
the best that modern methods can 
produce: Every modern improve- 
ment is in it. It has a swinging 
music desk, a patented practice 
pedal, and the strings are fast- 
ened in such a way as to keep it 
in tune longer than most pianos. 
Sixteen brand new Fugues just 
came to us last week. Four have 
already been sold, but the other 
twelve furnish ample chance for 
Insides all alike; 
$325 to $500—cash or 


choice. 
different. 


cases 
payments. 


JONES & C0., 


Pianos and Organs, 
217 SMITH STREET. 
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* 
* * 


Just by way of variety here is a bad ad. Maybe it 
could have been made worse, but on the spur of the mo- 
ment I can’t tell exactly how. 

Advertisements should not command; they should be 
self-respecting solicitors. And what is the use of a cut? 
Particularly the cut of agrandpiano! Mr. Woodyatt had 
better use the space occupied by the cut in telling some- 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 

















Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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thing about his goods and in trying to convince his readers would have been exceptionally useful. Mr. 
of the desirability of owning a piano, and the advisability | have put this matter in a ‘‘ reader,” 
| his space (or a bigger one) in the same issue for a display 
advertisement with ‘‘ Gildemeester & Kroeger ” in good, loud 
One of the secrets of success in advertising is the 
Buy You r | making use of just such circumstances as this ad. describes 

| to the fullest and strongest advantage. 
| thing happens don’t hesitate to spend a little money—it 


of buying it at Woodyatt’s. 





letters. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


| will come back. 





CUT OF 


PIANO. 
| Burton & Co., 











| Sures success. 


At WOODYATT’S 


1717 Second Ave., Rock Island. 
406 Fifteenth Street, Moline. 
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Given the State of F Virginia. 
R. J. A. NORRIS, general traveler for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, has 
given the agency of the Mason & Hamlin organs to T. G. 
of Richmond, Va. Mr. Burton, it will be re- 
| membered, has but recently started in business for himself, 
but his record with other Southern houses is good, and al- 
ready he is showing an amount of business acumen that as- 
He is a worker of the Northern type. 
| giving T. G. Burton & Co. the agency for the Mason & 
Hamlin organs for the State of Virginia Mr. Norris was 
actuated by the success Mr. Burton has already achieved. 
It is a rare compliment to Mr. Burton’s abilities, as Mr. 
Norris is known on the road asone of the most careful trav- 








a elers. 
* * 
Not a bad ad. for Gildemeester & Kroeger this; but here 
is a place in which the Kimball style of reading notice 
HAA HA SAA AK AAA ASAI KA ISAS SASSI AA IAS SSAA. R. E. DEVERAUX, 


We Sell Perfect wasaee Be ower Than Any Other House in the 
United States. 


The Very 
Latest. 


PROF. WILSON G. SMITH, the distinguished com- 
poser and teacher of the Cleveland School of Music, 
called at our warérooms yesterday and purchased three 
Gildemeester & Kroeger ‘Grand Pianos, Style A, two of 
which are to be used in his studio in the School of Music. 
The third Piano goes to the artist’s home for his private 
use. Prof. Smith has disposed of all other pianos for- 
merly used by himself, to give place to the artistic 
instruments manufactured by Messrs.. Gildemeester-& 


turning out goods rapidly. 
draughted by Mr. 


Gildemeester & Kroger Pianos in the various styles of 


Grands and Uprights. 
July 19, 1894. _— 
A. Boo QIOR, 
348 SUPERIOR ST. 
MMA AA AHS SHIA AAD ASSAD AA SAE SASS AAA ASHES S A 


trade. 
did results. 
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plete stccess of the piano.” 


The Smith & Nixon Piano. 


traveling 


Bh eypsine ; be ready for the market by September 1. 
e cordially invite musicians and musical people ‘ 
to call at our store and see our display of beautiful ‘* As to trade prospects, I think they are good for the fall 


I lately made a trip through Michigan with splen- 
Dealers in that State are in good condition 
and are inclined to stock up. My house will push the 
Smith & Nixon, and the prospects are good for the com- 


Coe should 
and then have used 


When such a 


man for 
Smith & Nixon, was in town last Thursday and 
Friday, going home to Cincinnati Saturday. Toa repre- 
sentative of THe Musicar Courier he said: 
‘*The company is making preparations for a good fall 
trade in the Smith & Nixon piano. 
bia Heights is running and is in most excellent shape for 
Many new designs have been 
Ebersole, and these pianos are now 
being put through. The catalogue shows four new styles, 
all elegant and tasty in design. 
on are designated B, C, D and E, 


The factory at Colum- 


The styles we will run 
and the first lot will 





Edna Piano and Organ Company. 
MONROEVILLE, Ohio, July 29, 1804, 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

NSWERING your esteemed favor, we are 
A running 10 hours a day and six days a week and 
Our Mr. Price is now on the road, 

In addition, our mail order busi- 




















crowded with orders. 
and that means orders. 
ness is quite good. 

We have lately been receiving inquiries from numerous 
dealers who have not been handling our goods. One man 
wrote us that from seeing so many good things about the 
Edna organs in THe Musica. Courter we might ship him a 
sample organ, as he had a demand for something higher - 
priced than he was handling. He expressed some little 
fear, however, that it might be impossible to reach the 
standard of excellence that we have represented our goods 
to have attained. But upon receipt of the organ and after 
a careful examination he wrote that he is very greatly 
pleased and that in his opinion the organ sent him is supe- 
rior to any reed organ that he has ever seen. 

We are having a very excellent trade through the South- 
ern States for our grand concert chapel organs. 

We have never tried for much of the Eastern States busi- 
ness, having enough to take care of from the middle and 
western sections. Yours truly, 

EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY. 


In 


Mr. P. J. Gildemeester is once more on the road, happy at the way 
his business is growing. 

—Mrs. F. G. Smith and daughter are in Paris, having been to Edin- 
burgh and London. They will return about September 1. 

—Chas. S. Fischer’s factory at 427 West Twenty-eighth street, was 
damaged recently by fire to the extent of $500. 

—Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., is taking a little outing at Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk, going by steamer. He will be gone a couple of weeks 
or 80. 

—A. F. Tronso, of Rockford, Ia., has been arrested, charged with 
embezzling the funds of a Chicago music house, of which he was 


the local agent. He was taken to Charles City for examination. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Ssterivo. 5. 


G2” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER. ..: 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 


PIANOS. °¢ 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS 


i =. _] on 
PL icecdinaeteiaastonce! FIRST-CLASS » I ANI OsS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Mh APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, -+—»>— 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW TORK 


















Have you seen our 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 








Farrand & Yotey Organ Co. 


j 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices : 
1 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Detroit, Mich. 


SLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


R. SINGEWALD, ccamany: 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 








PRESCOTT 








WITH THE NEW 
Sort Stop. 














ae—____If not, send for it. 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 










PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 











PIANOS. 







DIAMOND 


Equally good for Pianos or Organs. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 


TABER ORGAN ‘Co. 


Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 








OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 







Our APORESS~ BHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N, Yi 
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J. Muir Wood & Co. 

O the enterprise displayed by leading firms 
T in the music trade must be ascribed a considerable 
share of the credit arising out of the advancement of 
musical taste and education in Great Britain during recent 
years In Glasgow the notable firm, Messrs. J. Muir 
Wood & Co., at Buchanan street, have long held a leading 
position as music sellers and dealers in musical instru- 
ments, and their business is a particularly interesting one 
of its kind, not merely by reason of its high standing in the 
trade, but also because it is probably the oldest concern in 
its line in the city. 

This house was founded about 100 years ago in the same 
firm name and for a long period it has occupied its present 
fine premises in Buchanan street. These are large, com- 
modious and admirably suited to the requirements of the 
business, and the spacious and handsomely appointed 
saloons afford superior facilities for the display of one of 
the largest and best stocks of pianos, organs and _har- 
moniums out of London. In this stock will be found first- 
class examples of the instruments of all leading makers of 
the present day, both British and foreign, the most notable 
names in the long list being those of Erard, Hardman, 
Broadwood, Kaps, Collard, Winkelmann, Bechstein and 
Steinway. 

Some of these makes are specialties of the establishment. 
For example, Messrs. J. Muir Wood & Co. are agents in 
Glasgow for the celebrated ‘‘ Hardman” pianos, which are 
patronized by Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, the Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Fife, 
the Duke of Richmond, the Duchess of Montrose and the 
nobility and gentry of Scotland, as well as by many dis- 
tinguished musicians. The firm are also agents here for 
the Erard pianos and for the famous instruments of Messrs. 
Cramer and also Messrs. Winkelmann. 

They also manufacture a special piano which is largely 
used all over Scotland in board schools; in Glasgow over 
70 of these pianos have been supplied to the Glasgow School 
Board alone. Inthe organ and harmonium trade Messrs. 
Muir Wood & Co. hold some valuable agencies ; for in- 
stance, they are sole agents for the first-class American 
organs made by the Wilcox & White Organ Company, of 
which they keep a large selection. 

The well-known firm of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, 
U. S. A., also make a special line for them, applicable prin- 
cipally for use in churches or chapels, and here we may 
note the large business transacted by Muir Wood & Co. 
in supplying organs and harmoniums for use in churches 
and chapels in different parts of Scotiand and even to the 
. Colonies. Of the renowned Erard pianos there is no need 
to speak here. Their fame extends throughout the musi- 
cal world, and the awards they have won and the testi- 
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monials they have elicited from the highest sources speak 
volumes for their fine qualities. 

Of these superb instruments Mendelssohn said: ‘‘ I have 
not seen any instrument that may be compared to yours.” 
Rubinstein, when asked what piano he preferred, replied : 
‘* But there is only one piano, the Erard. As to the others, 
they are but imitations.” Liszt, Paderewski, Wagner and 
Madame Schumann have all pronounced in favor of the 
Erard piano. Paderewski says: ‘‘ Play on an Erard 
wherever obtainable.” 

As everybody knows, Messrs. S. & P. Erard are famous 
also as makers of harps, and they hold a number of royal 
appointments. Messrs. J. Muir Wood & Co. show a fine 
selection of their unrivalled instruments. 

The Winkelmann pianos may also be seen here. These 
are instruments of the highest class, and their fine qualities 
have been commended by some of the greatest artists of 
the day. Altogether Messrs. J. Muir Wood & Co. have a 
remarkably good business under their control, both as re- 
gards the character of the goods they supply, and the ex- 
tent and importance of their connection. As music-sellers 
they keep a very full and complete stock of all the best 
publications, including the leading editions of musical clas- 
sics. They sell pianos, organs and harmoniums at the 
lowest prices for cash, or supply the same on the three 
years’ system, or on hire by the month at moderate charges. 
Their tuners visit every district four times a year, and they 
have branches at Aberdeen and Inverness, and numerous 
agents in different parts of the country. 

Mr. W. Adlington is now the sole partner in this firm. 
He is a gentleman of large experience and widely known 
in the trade, and he has been specially appointed piano 
maker to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, an honor 
which attests the high standing of the house over which he 
presides, as well as the esteem in which his personal abili- 
ties are held.—Ex. 


Is It a Strad ? 


Lima, Ohio, July 21, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Last Sunday I visited an old friend who lives in an old house, and 
there I found an old fiddle, which has been in the family perhaps a 
decade, neglected and little valued. Passing a careless remark 
about “Strads”’ and “‘ Amatis,” I held the old violin to the light, and 
there saw within it the magic name of Antonius Stradivarius, 1721, 
or more correctly to say, the maker’s imprint in Latin. Amazed and 
unable to believe that this could be a genuine work of the great 
maker of violins, 1 made inquiry as to the source from which they 
derived the instrument, and found that it had come into tke posses- 
sion of the family through a pawnbroker. Back of that there is no 
record, at least none that can now be referred to. 

Now the question arises 4s to whether this instrument is a clever 
imitation or an‘ original, and I know that you, in common with all 
others interested in music, will be glad to aid in bringing into the 
world another “ Strad,” if this should prove to be one. I write to 
ask whether I can obtain data from you that will enable me to apply 





some test, or to learn to whom the instrument might be sent to ascer- 
tain the truth. It has been played upon by one of our local musicians 
and by him pronounced a good violin, but he is not competent to pass 
upon so important a question as to whether this fragile, graceful 
thing really incloses the soul of a Cremona. It is somewhat cracked, 
and no doubt this interferes with the tone. 

I presume that letters of this character are not unusual to you, that 
is, such as are in quest of information, although naturally you are not 
every day called upon to consider the identity of a “ Strad.”’ 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of an early reply, I am, 

Yours very truly, G. M. SPRAGUE. 
HILE it is not impossible that the violin 
you have discovered isa genuine Stradivarius, at the 
same time it is so extremely improbable that one bearing 
the date 1721 could have escaped the collector that we can 
offer very little encouragement that it is a genuine pro- 
duction of Antonius Stradivarius. 

This king of violin makers died about 1727. His grand 
pattern, or the instruments most highly prized of all, were 
made between the years 1700-1723, known as the ‘ golden 
period ” in violin making. 

These valuable instruments have probably every one 
been located and recorded, as the fabulous prices which have 
been offered and paid for them have interested musicians and 
dealers in searching them out, and as 167 years have passed 
since his death it is almost impossible that one could have 
remained obscure. 

The fact that it came from a pawnshop is further evi. 
dence that it is not a genuine ‘‘ Strad.” This gentry are 
very clever discriminators of antique productions in almost 
everything, and had the violin you have discovered been 
very valuable it could hardly have passed from the pawn 
broker's hands to any other than a collector or someone 
familiar with its value, who would have paid largely for it. 

The Latin label on a genuine Antonius Stradivarius 


ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS CREMONENSIS 


FACIEBAT ANNO 4d7—. 


Should you desire to investigate further the antiquity 
and genuineness of the violin you mention we should rec- 
ommend sending it to Messrs. August Gemiinder & Sons, 
13 East Sixteenth street, or Messrs. John Friedrich & 
Brother, Cooper Institute, both of this city—either one 
very expert in classifying old violins. There are no tests 
we can suggest except at the hands of an expert. 


—The Charles L. Baker Piano and Organ Company, of Waco, Tex., 
has incorporated. Capital stock, $20,000. Directors, John P. Massey, 
W. E. Lednum, D. A. Spencer, R. W. Andrews and C. L. Barker, all 
of Waco. 

—E C. Albertson, of Bridgeton, N. J., went in swimming the other 
day with a pair of old trousers as a bathing costume, They fell 
partly off and so hampered his legs that he nearly lost his life before 
assistance could reach him. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


New York. 


22, 24, 28, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
57 LITTLE WEST 12ru STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18Tn STREET, ) 








BACK 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

strument of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Used and Recommended by the Profession. 


das. MORRISON & Co. 
~ ©70 SixtH Ave. N.Y.& 
FOR SALE BY 
AUG, POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 
WM. TONK & BRO, 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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TENT CAST 


ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 
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STAHLund DRAHTWERK R 


© Bavarian Fichteldebirge Germany. 


OSLAU © 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circula- 
tion of any Musical Pa- 
per Published. 
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GETTING READY 


For a Coming Fall 
Trade. 


WHAT NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS ARE 
DOING. 


NE thing is sure, New York piano manufacturers 
0 are preparing for a coming fall trade, and are 
preparing in a way better than ever before. Lately 
there has been no great complaint. Dealers have 
gotten over the usual summer stagnation better than 
they anticipated, which encourages them to make 
preparations for something to come during the fall 
and winter. 

Several facts are brought out in the interviews 
given below which seem to need emphasis by epito- 
mizing here. There are hardly any manufacturers 
who have not been thoroughly overhauling their fac- 
tories as well as looking over and improving their 
styles preparatory for a busy season. Changing of 
styles and additions to the same necessitate new 
catalogues, which are already under way and in some 
cases out. New men will be put on the road and old 
men who go out will be better equipped than ever 
before, old scores have been settled up and a healthy 
condition generally prevails, thus enabling traveling 
men to do business with dealers on better lines, and, 
as dealers stand better with the manufacturers, a 
berth on the road will not be so perplexing as it has 
been for the past two years, 

Manufacturers in preparing stock have taken 
notice of prevailing fashions in woods. Mahogany, 
always popular, seems to be the prime favorite this 
year, at least manufacturers are preparing a great 
stock of instruments in this elegant wood. Walnut 
does not seem to be so much in demand, while birch 
is holding a high place. Other light woods, except- 
ing prima vera, seem to have dropped from great 
favor, and the darker woods, such as English oak, 
have taken their place. 

A walk through the various piano factories of New 
York discloses a great stock of magnificent instru- 
ments ready for fall trade, such a stock which in con- 
dition, if not in quantity, as New York has not held in 
her factories ready for fall trade for years. It is cer- 


tainly confusing to behold the many beautiful speci- ; 


mens of pianos which are seen on every hand. 

To ascertain what New York manufacturers thought 
of fall prospects, as well as to learn just what they 
were doing in getting ready, representatives of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER visited last week most of the piano 
manufacturers of New York and interviewed them on 
the subject. 

The interviews printed below will show New York's 
attitude toward the trade; how she regards future 
prospects, not only by what her manufacturers say, 
but by what they are doing. 


Weber Piano Company. 

When Mr. Albert Weber was approached and asked to 
state just what the Weber Piano Company were doing pre- 
paratory for fall trade his eyes grew animated, and the 
way he went into the subject showed that his heart was in 
what he was saying : 

‘‘ We are doing a great deal preparatory to fall trade. 
In the first place we believe that there is a good fall trade 
coming. Naturally, sure of that, we must show our com- 
plete faith by doing some work. Here is the record. We 
have run full time and full force every working day this 
year. Weare piling up the grandest lot of Weber pianos I 
ever saw, or anyone else for that matter. We propose to 
have the finest lot of pianos the sun ever shone on or 
artists ever played upon. To do this we have placeda 
great deal of new machinery of the most exact type. Inour 
mill room we have placed a new double cut-off saw, a 
sander, a hand planer, a jointer that is a marvel of-mechan- 
ism, as well as a great deal more machinery I do not now 
recall. This gives us the finest mill room to be found in 
any piano factory in the United States, which statement, 
although broad, anyone who is posted will indorse. 


the finest woods. 
I doubt if anything at all approaching it has ever been 
seen. 

‘‘ We are also building an entirely new concert grand 
from a new scale which promises to outrival the famous 
Weber tone. It will be out about October 15. One thing 
about our business that shows its artistic worth—we are 
building five times more grands than ever before. 
having a great demand for these instruments, and they 
will be kept constantly in stock after October 1 in Ameri- 
can oak, English oak, prima vera, vermilion, American 
Burl walnut, light and dark mahogany and ebony. 

‘There has been a complete overhauling of all styles, 
and with the addition of the new ones spoken of before we 


with the greatest stock of artistic pianos to be found in 
America. 1 tell you it is hard work piling up such stock. 
You know that our pianos are looked over by two approv- 
ers after they are ready to ship and then tuned again. 
Upon their arrival in our warerooms they are again tuned 
and finally re-tuned before placing them on the floor for 
purchase. We thus give the public a chance to inspect 
pianos made up to the highest standards. 

‘*The warerooms which we are preparing will be the 
handsomest in New York city, a fact, 1 assure you, which 
you will live, I hope, to assure yourself of. 
larged space devoted to retail warerooms we shall be able 


woods used. THe Musicat Courier has printed long de- 
tailed articles on our warerooms, but they will have to be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 

‘* Naturally we shall be obliged to get out a new cata- 
logue to show all improvements as well as the new styles. 


new things undertaken. We are going to push the Weber 
this fall, and it is in the best possible shape and will win 
larger things. Yes, sir, we believe ina fall trade and will 
be prepared for it.” 


spoken rashly about the great stock they will have for fall 
trade. 
Francis Connor. 


Mr. Connor seemed to think there would be but little 
business this fall, but he is prepared with a good stock. 
He declared that he had then in the factory goods that 
should have been sold a great many months ago. He was 
doing something in the overhauling way, as he believed in 
keeping up with the times. 
ever, as his trade did not demand it, and he thought that 
there was but little to be done in changing the case work 
of uprights. 

Newby & Evans. 
Said Mr. Evans: ‘‘ We are not hurrying to pile up stock, 
for we always keep it up preparatory to any demand. We 
know the danger of short stock and constantly guard 
against it. We are overhauling styles and when trade 
opens will have something new to show. We shall not get 
out any new catalogue, at present at least. We do not 
look for a big revival in business until the mills once more 
open and employés pay the butcher and the baker. How- 


winds prevail.” 
Ludwig & Co. 


possible shape for fall business. Said Mr. Ludwig: ‘‘ Yes, 
much headway at it, as our trade has been so good that 
our factory is even now taxed to take care of it. True, we 


into shape to show just what we can do within these walls, 
but we expect to be very busy this fall. I shall go on the 
road next week, taking a swing around the circle of our 
agents, inquiring into their wants and, if possible, satis- 
fying them, We are building pianos not only to suit the 
public but our agents as well. 

‘* And we have here facilities for doing it. 
something in style changing. One style in particular we 


We are doing 


the front frame back. It should be a taker and we confi- 
dently expect big things from it. Our catalogue is out, 
and that is over, though we may have to add things in a 
new edition. 

‘«Our agencies are in splendid shape and on the whole 
we are well satisfied. When I get back from this trip I 
will have covered our agencies in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois.” 


Jacob Doll. 


Mr. Doll was away at his summer home at Richfield 
Springs when a representative of THe MusicaL Courier 
called upon him, but the representative from former conver- 
sations with Mr. Doll remembers that he is looking for a 
good fall trade. In the factory thereis a good stock ready for 


are improving by putting a pillar at each end and setting | 


so well, four new styles of uprights, and making them of Doll has brought him many flattering letters, and in this 
Our veneer stock is simply superb, and 


Weare | 


can safely say that September 15 or October 1 will find us | 


With the en- | 


to have constantly in stock at least seventy-five uprights | 
and thirty grands, showing all our styles as well as all the | 


This we will do, and it will be done on aline with the other | i : 
| good things and using them. 


He was not doing much, how- | 


ever, we are prepared with a good stock if prosperous | 


This bright, progressive and hustling firm is in the best | 


we are piling up stock whenever we can, but do not make | 


have not been here a great time, and have hardly gotten | 








‘* We are making, including our Style 9, which is taking 


any emergency. The grand piano recently put out by Mr. 


| the trade. 
| several new and elegant designs. 


| stock and will get out a catalogue of it by October 1. 


A walk through the Weber factory shows that Mr. Weber | fnow we do.nct, Mow: much, genferring: $2. let Cpe pas 


has not praised too highly the case work, neither has he | 


| ization leaves the firm practically new beginners, although 


| they are confident of a good fall trade, and they will be 
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| ‘ . . 
| branch alone he is quite a few orders behind. 


The factory 
| is finely equipped, and Mr. Pryor, the superintendent, is 
proving himself to be the best kind of a man for the posi- 
tion. With the addition of Mr. L. Grunewald, Jr., on the 
| road, Mr. Doll can safely be set down as being right in it 
| for fall trade. ‘ 





































































Schubert Piano Company. 

‘‘Always prepared for big business,” said Mr. Peter 
Duffy, ‘‘ that’s what we are manufacturing for. I would 
not be without stock any more than I would be without air to 
breathe. What's the use of being in business if you are 
not attending toit? There is no use in piling up goods in 
such enormous quantities that you are cramped for ready 
| money to handle them. There is a limit to everything ex- 
| cepting perhaps the reports of business inactivity ; even 
| these seem to have reached their limit and have an up- 
| ward tendency. We shall not be obliged to issue any new 
catalogue, as our present one I consider satisfactory. There 
will not be many changes in styles, perhaps fewer than 
ever, as I have the piano down now to the best commercial 
| lines. True, I have been experimenting on several new 
ideas, but nothing is ready definitely. But of one thing 
you can rest assured, the Schubert Piano Company is ready 
| every working day in the year to ship pianos ; even though 
| the sky rained orders we would get up some plan to get 
ahead of the storm. That’s what we are im business for.” 


Strich & Zeidler. 


Said Mr. Strich: ‘‘ Our prospects for fall trade are ex- 
ceedingly bright, and we are making preparations to meet 
We shall change many styles and add to them 
We are never weary of 
trying improvements, although we don’t waste our lives j 
over them, asone cando. But we,believe in sifting out the 
That is what has made our 


piano much prestige. 
‘* As to preparations for a fall trade we shall have a good 
You 


make the noise, which it does.” 

A glance around their factory showed that the firm is 
producing some pianos in very handsome woods, they hay- 
ing succeeded in making some rare ‘‘ finds "in veneers. The 
factory is in most excellent shape for rapid and painstaking 
work, and as both members of the firm are practical men 
who work, nothing defective comes from their hands The 
firm will probably win additional prestige for their piano 
this fall; or, to put it another way, their piano will win 
for the Strich & Zeidler name greater renown. 


The Behning Piano Company. 


The factory of the Behning Piano Company is certainly 
in good condition for excellent work. The recent reorgan- 
they are beginners with a name known far and wide, and 
beginners who have a good substantial clientle among 
dealers. The concern is making active preparations for a 
fall trade, making many changes in their styles as well as 
building cases from new designs. They are working with 
the future well in mind, and from assurances they have 


ready. 
Hazelton Brothers. 

Mr. Sam’] Hazelton is out of town spending a little time 
among the old-time dealers who handle his pianos. He 
was in Kansas City last Friday, arrived in Chicago the Sat- 
urday following and will shortly be back in New York. 
Although Mr. Hazelton is not in New York, and it was 
therefore impossible to interview here, it is certain that fall 
trade will not find Hazleton Brothers without an adequate 
stock of instruments. The firmis also making some new 
special cases of artistic design in the same line of fine 
veneers, for which they are noted. 


Braumuller Company, 


Another reorganized concern is the Braumuller, which is 
working steadily and quietly, liquidating old claims when 
they come due under the extension granted them. Mr. 
Braumuller said last week 

‘We are doing nicely and are getting ready for fall trade. 
We are stocking up gradually and hope for a very pros- 
perous season. We will not get out any new designs or 
issue acatalogue. Our old styles are seemingly just what 
our dealers want, and there is no use in spending money 
on new things just at present. Our factory is in good 
shape, and we have a good stock coming through.” 


Freeborn G. Smith. 


In reply to the question, ‘‘ What are you doing prepara- 
tory to fall trade?” Mr. Freeborn G. Smith said : 

‘*T have been busily at work getting ready for a coming 
trade ; but let me begin at the beginning. You know I 
fully intended going to Europe with my family and Mr. 
Kramer, who won the Bradbury Prize, and I had a large 
sized check in my pocket when I saw the party off and was 
tempted to go, but I am not in the habit of running away 
from business when I see anything for me to do, so I did 
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not go. Af 
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| 


ter seeing the party off, I rusticated a little, as | 


you say, at Saratoga, Round Lake, Asbury Park, Wash- | 
ington, Philadelphia, Trenton and Newark. At the latter 


have made an important deal. 
never Newark, that 
never satisfied with its location,and have been trying for 

year to changeit. Now I have it. I have 
that is, twostories and the basement of 


place I 


satisfied with our ‘store in 


ing 
*sS 


located on the corner of Broad street and 


It is 40 feet front by 131 feet deep, giving 
I shall 


sndid store, the best situated in Newark. 


You know I was | 
is, I was | 


Otto Wissner. 

Mr. Otto Wissner will start out for fall trade in better 
shape than ever before. Mr. Wissner being away, Mr. F. 
H. King, just returned from a very successful trip, said : 

‘* Yes, I tell you the Wissner piano will hum next fall if 
there is any trade, and my experience on this trip prompts 


| me to say there will be, unless something unforeseen turns 


the front with elegant signs in such a manner that | 


vith eyes can 
hen on Broad street, be they ever so far away. 
ll be retained, thus giving me two 


Mr. Feehan, my energetic manager, will 


store wll 

vark 

r the destinies of both stores, although he will 
sutenant at the old store. 

It is my 
possible, make that city one of my largest points. The 
possibilities for trade are very large there. 
now in a short time, having a lease of it for 
When I get achance to dispose of the 


the new store 
er eight years 
i store 


ok 
as I said before 

Let me show you something that Mr. Crosby did while 
My manager, D. H. Reeder, of the Kansas 
to which 


l was away 
City branch, has a camp at Cedar Springs, Kan., 


he goes every night, coming back in the morning as the | 


listance He has named this Bradbury Camp, 
and it is inhabited by him, his family and his employés. 
He sent a set of photographs of this camp to Mr. Crosby, 
and he (Crosby) had them framed. Here they are hang- 
Here isa picture of Bradbury ferry, by 


is very short 


ing up in my office 


which route you reach the camp; here is a splendid picture | 


f Prohibition Springs; here they are serving rations, and, 
here is a picture of Bradbury Camp. You notice in 
the picture ‘‘Serving Rations” Mr. Reeder appears, as 
does also Mr. Fletcher, his bookkeeper, together witha 
jolly party of men and women. But to return to business. 

‘I shall have the baby grand photographed to-day. It’s 
I will have the greatest stock I 
ever had when fall trade setsin. I have been working to 
have not only the greatest stock I ever had, but the best. 
You know there has been improvement in our styles; 
everything has been overhauled, the factory and all, and I 
stand now in magnificent shape for fall business. 

‘‘Other manufacturers must be stocking up, as I received 
over 200 cases last week at the Leominster 
case factory, where things are awfully busy, I assure you. 

‘* Mr. Crosby is working on a new catalogue, which will be 
the finest ever issued by a piano manufacturer—at least he 


last 


a beauty and no mistake. 


orders for 


tells me so, and you know his taste is good in those mat- 
ters. I will alsosend out this week a great many thou- 
sands of blotters with enamel cover, accompanied by this 
letter 

Here is the letter referred to by Mr. Smith 

NEW YORK, August 4, 1894. 

Inclosed herewith please find some blotters, which are 
used to blot out mistakes, and we venture to suggest 
follow out the sentiment they bring to you that your 


DEAR SIR 
many times 
f 


hatift you 


ture in the] business will unfold for you fewer errors than have 


iu t iano 
fallen to the lot of most dealers who have been at a loss to know just 
orders. We offer you what few can do, be their 


where to place their 


esire ever so earnest. First, the advantages which unlimited capi- 
ts numerous avenues of benefits that are invari- 
of limited means 
ll to be a money maker, because of its 
perfect faultless scale and unquestionable 
orkmanship. Convince yourself of the above truths, and we know 
We have just added asmaller size to our list than 
and particularly call your attention to the 
This instrument has already made 
friends, and will prove an important factor for any dealer. 
r correspor your trade desired, your vest in- 
rotected Yours very respectfully, 
THE WEBSTER PIANO COMPANY, 


Crosby. 


tal affords and al 


ably unknow the manufacturer Second, the 


Webster piano, admitted by a 


tone action, 


uper 
your decision 


our catalogue shows 
within folder showing the same 
many 
solicited, 


You ence 


terests {| 


The blotters, which are at hand, are certainly tasty and 
striking, while the top line printed on them is catchy. 


Here it is 


BLOT ALL OTHER PIANOS 


FROM YOUR MEMORY 


AND CORRESPOND DIRECT WITH 


rHE 


WEBSTER PIANO COMPANY. 


In making the announcement of their new small sized 
piano the Webster Company says 

The poy 
arisen for an instrument of this make of a smaller size than the regu- 
lar styles shown in our catalogue, and it is with pleasure and not a 
little pride that we call the attention of the dealers to our new style, 
which which will be known as Style C, and made up as per illustra- 
Hoping to be favored with your early order for at 
We remain truly yours, 

THE WEBTSER PIANO COMPANY. 

\ddress, 774 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


larity of the Webster piano is such that a demand has 


tion herewith. 
least a sample instrument, 


It will be remembered that Tue Musicat Courier an- 
nounced the advent of this 4 foot 4 inch piano a few weeks 
since. 


purpose to sell more pianos in Newark, and, if | 


I will get into 


profitably I shall do so, but until I do it will run, | 


help seeing Bradbury, Webster and | 
| knows all about that. 


| files of THe Musical! 


| I ever saw. 





up. Weare in the best possible shape for a big trade. With 


| the big strides the piano made last season at its back one 


could force a trade. Here is our position to-day : We have 
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and James & Holmstrom are preparing to meet the revival 
with parlor grands, their new ‘‘ Gem,” and uprights. 

They know pretty well that they will be sold and to 
whom. Dealers will buy cautiously, though. 


Kranich & Bach. 
‘* It does not look at the present time as though we were 
ever going to have business again,” said Mr. Louis Bach, 


| of the firm of Kranich & Bach, tothe inquiry regarding fail 


a grand piano which is admitted by competent experts to | 


be a piano that any manufacturer should be proud of, and | 
| could. 


they further indorse it by using it. It is safe to say no 
piano ever had a more auspicious christening ; but the trade 
It’s a matter of history, many col- 
umns of which are to be found in the 1893 and the present 
Courier. 

‘* Our agencies are all in good healthy condition and deal- 
ers are constantly applying for territory not as yet assigned. 
We have a stock of superb instruments on hand, and I 
think there are among them some of the handsomest cases 
You remember we got out new styles some 
time ago and have lately added Style J, which is 4 feet 


10 inches in length, with a height of 4, feet 1 inch and a | 


This piano is bound to be a seller for | cine, which has had the effect of purging the dealers of 


depth of 24 inches. 
renting purposes, for which it was designed. 

‘* The factory is in prime shape, everything having been 
overhauled before Mr. Wissner’'s departure for Europe. 


result of his scrutiny into every detail of manufacture has 
been the putting of the tactory in prime condition. When 


the season opens the Wissner piano will be heard a great | 
| ion the relation between manufacturer, dealer and customer 


| was never in more harmonious shape. 


deal in concert, and soon we will know about the concert 


grand. There are a great many plans on for next season, 


prospects. ‘‘In my experience of ten years in the piano 
trade I never have seen it so absolutely flat. 

‘*We have kept our factory running just as long as we 
It is a big building—expensive rents and taxes— 
and it is our desire to utilize it to its full capacity ; but we 


| have accumulated such a tremendous stock and the pros- 


| been of some benefit to the piano trade. 


pects seem so discouraging that we are now working a 
small force only. We hope to resume on full force and time 
very soon, but cannot say just when. 

‘*Contrary to our usual experience we are not booking 
orders for falldelivery, which to us is another indication 
that any immediate improvement is exceedingly doubtful. 
This last year’s panic—and it is not through with yet—has 
It has been, as it 
were, a large sized and particularly active dose of medi- 


indiscretion in buying and carlessness in paying—evils 


| which have through the co-operation of the manufacturer 


He | 


has been indefatigable in his application to business, and the | 
| ing between manufacturer and dealer for years. 


universally prevailed. 
‘* This panic has settled old claims which have been hang- 
It has 


| straightened out shaky transactions and doubtful obliga- 


which will probably be carried out when Mr. Wissner re- | 


turns from abroad. The Wissner piano will have a good, 
successful season next year, as it had last.” 


Krakauer Brothers. 


Mr. Julius Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers, takes a very | 


philosophical view of the present situation. ‘* Yes, we are 
making preparations for a fall business. While the pros- 
pects do not seem specially encouraging for any great re- 
vival or boom, yet we have among the trade a good number 


tions between the dealer and his customer, and in my opin- 


It is almost marvel- 
ous the way the piano trade has stood the frightful busi- 
ness of the past year. Concession from all is the secret. 
There is a bond of sympathy between ourselves and our 
dealers which will not be severed for some time to come. 

‘* There have been some benefits from the panic. There 
are but few goods in the warerooms around the country. 
Dealers, have been very careful in buying, and if only the 


| questions before the country could be settled in some man- 


| business. 


of dealers who are pretty sure to want some goods, and we | 


are going to be prepared for them. 
peculiar one; we are not among the old houses, and have 


Our trade is a very | 


been in business but a few years, but we started out to do | 


a piano business on the same lines that a banking business 
is done. 
instrument as.we knew how, and sold it ata living margin. 


debts ; have not lost an agent. 

‘* Our dealers are loyal to our interests. They are men 
sequently you will always find our factory running and 
orders ahead. 

‘* The business during the past year has not been equal 
to other years, which is naturally a disappointment. 


vutput, as the demand forthe Krakauer pianos seemed to 
warrant it ; but we shall defer for the present making any 
changes.” 

James & Holmstrom 


All who have the pleasure of Mr. Amos C. James’ ac- | 


quaintance will recognize in the following opinion the 
characteristic bluntness of that gentleman : 

‘*Is there any prospect for a revival of trade in the fall, 
Mr. James?” ‘* Not until they have 50 high-class funerals 
in Washington,” was the very prompt reply. Mr. James 
is a Republican with a large R, and the seeming inability 
of the present Democratic Administration to satisfactorily 
extricate themselves from the party snarls in which they 
are now involved all causes him to smile, and ‘‘I told you 
so two years ago, didn’t 1?” follows the smile. 

Without attempting to quote James & Holmstrom they 
expressed themselves about as follows regarding present 
conditions and future prospects : 

The business of the country in this line has so materially 
changed during the past few years that it is almost impos- 
sible to realize the present or predict for the future. Not 
taking into consideration the extraordinary depression, 
which is directly attributable to specific causes, pianos are 
placed upon the market in a different manner from what 
they were. Dealers came to New York at least twice and 
some more frequently during the year, and did not hesitate 
to place large orders both for immediate delivery and cov- 
ering a specified interval. 

Manufacturers felt no risk was being taken in working 
the factory force, and accumulating goods, knowing from 
past experience that they would surely be needed for the 
fall or spring trade, as the case might be. Later years the 
traveling salesmen with their frequent trips have revo- 
lutionized the system of buying, and dealers now place 
their orders for a few goods, and only when they are 
needed. Under these circumstances no manufacturer 
would feel justified in accumulating any very great stock 
of goods in preparation for this fall's trade. That there will 
be a revival in all branches of business there is no doubt, 


We all worked hard and made just as good an | 


| year. 


It 
was our purpose to enlarge our factory and increase our | 





ner we should have a clean, nice score card and could do 
I consider it perfectly safe to sell now. 

‘*As an instance of the cautious magner in which some 
dealers are feeling their way, I recall a request from a far 
Western firm in excellent standing, and whom we are only 
too glad to sell to, to defer for a few days shipping quite 
a large bill of goods which had been ordered, as the pros- 
pect of their having money to meet the freight expenses 
was uncertain, and they did not want the goods to remain 


During the past year we have not lost a dollar by poor | i? the freight house under expense. 


‘* It will be very strange indeed if we don’t have some 
business in the fall, for there are always people who have 


of intelligence, and we do the best we can for them. Con- | Money and will buy. Some goods have got to move.” 


Mr. Bach stated that their business in parlor grands dur- 


| ing the past year had been fully equal to that of any other 


A large number had been retailed from their 
warerooms. 


Stultz & Bauer. 


Who has been interviewing Mr. Bauer, of the firm of 
Stultz & Bauer, East Thirty-first street, New York city, 


and misquoting him ? 


What emissary from a music trade paper has obtained 
information from Mr. Bauer and used it to his disadvan- 
tage? 

Does anyone know why Mr. Bauer positively declined to 
know nothing more than *‘ I don’t know ” to every question 
of a character pertaining to the general piano trade? 
Someone has betrayed Mr. Bauer. This is to be deplored, 
for we have a very high regard for the gentleman both as 
a gentleman and a business man, and regret that his con- 
fidence in newspaper men has beenshaken. Not until Mr. 
S. I. Soloman, the traveling representative of Stultz & 
Bauer, was called from the office to participate in the inter- 
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Flour manufacturers frequently 
designate their various brands of 
flour as X, XX, XXX, or XXXX, 
the best grades being labeled 
with the most X’s. Jf Phelps 
Harmony Attachment be compared 
with other pedal arrangements in 
this way ‘twill require many very 
large X’s indeed to denote its su- 
perlative qualities. Supplied by: 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
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view did Mr. Bauer allow himself to express his views on 
the ‘‘ prospects for fall trade.” 

‘* You trade papers know everything. Why don’t you 
tell us what the prospects are for business in the fall?” 
said Mr. Bauer. This was after Mr. Soloman had braced 
him. ‘‘ Well, you hear the machinery moving, don’t you ? 
That means that we are making pianos for fall trade, and 
if there is any of it going around we will have our share. 
We think there is going to be a fair business. Mr. Soloman 
will take the road again in a short time. At present we 
cannot see the necessity of starting a man out, as dealers 
are doing nothing. We expect to have a good trade in 
parlor grands. Dealers are not placing orders as yet.” 


Hardman & La Grassa. 


Said Mr. La Grassa, of Hardman & La Grassa, while Mr. 
Hardman looked on and occasionally interpolated a witty 
remark : 

‘* We are preparing for a good trade this fall and expect 
to win and keep it. Todo this we have in course of con- 
struction a heavy line of pianos, paying particular attention 
to pianos in fine woods. We don’t believe in going into 
action without plenty of resources, and our stock will be so 
great that we can draw on it without fear of exhaustion. 
Another thing, we believe in having our cartridge boxes 
full, and you know we fired our first volley in sending out 
our catalogue, which the trade seem to appreciate. We 
are getting many calls for catalogues, and letters every day 
ask for prices. 

‘*The catalogue, as Mr. Hardman says, is ‘ fetching the 
people up.’ Another thing, we have engaged Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, who will represent us on the road and will go out 
in a very short time. He comes to us August 15, and will 
make a thorough inspection of the stock preparatory to 
going on the road. As you have already seen, we have 
some of the handsomest veneers ever put in cases, and I 
promise you some mahogany we are working will make a 
decided sensation when the trade sees it. 

‘* We feel that our prospects are most excellent, and with 
such a line as we have and such a man as Mr. McArthur on 
the road we will do a splendid business, judging from what 
we have already done, as well as the numerous inquiries 
we receive daily. Why, we did not expect the month of 

July to amount to much and were prepared for dullness, 
but it has been very successful. However, that is the past, 
and the future is what we are looking forward to. 

‘‘In the city of New York we will either secure a good 
first-class agent who will sell pianos or we will open a ware- 


mean to push things, and the dealers seem anxious to help 
us do it.” 


Sohmer & Co. 

Mr. Hugo Sohmer was seemingly prepared for the ques- 
tion of fall prospects and what manufacturers were doing 
to meet them, when asked the question. His words show 
that he had given the subject muchthought. He said ; 

‘You know my trip—a detailed account of which ap- 
peared in THe Musicat Courter recently—was partly a 
beginning for fall trade. I wanted to see what we had 
better do in manufacturing to meet any trade, as well as 
to see if there were any prospects for trade in the fall. 

‘*IT came back from that trip thoroughly convinced that 
there would be trade, and we immediately began prepa- 
rations for meeting it. We did not have to get out any 
new catalogues, but we did order and have secured a new 
edition of our present splendid catalogue. But what good 
are catalogues without the goods toship? Knowing that 
fact full well we have manufactured and have ready really 
an immense stock of both uprights and grands, and are 
prepared to meet coming trade in better shape than ever 
before. 

‘*No season can pass over without some changes in 
styles, and we have made some alterations. The world 
moves and fashion keeps up with the world,and sometimes 
seems to beat it in revolution. Just now we are having a 
demand for mahogany especially, and we have some ele- 
gant cases in that wood ready for delivery. 

‘‘ What I saw out West leads me to believe that there 
will be a great deal of trade there and prospects in the 
East are getting better. When the rush comes, if come it 
does, Sohmer & Co. will be in excellent shape to meet it. 


“ Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

‘* Yes, sir, we are expecting a good fall business, just as 
we always expect good business,” said Mr. P. J. Gilde- 
meester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, when seen last week. 
He added: ‘‘I early found that when you want business 
you must go and look for it, and if you look for it intelli- 
gently and diligently youare pretty apt to find it, if there is 
any. Besides, 1 always believed there was business any 
time when you looked for it far enough. 

‘Weare getting out several new styles besides over- 
hauling old ones. No one knows how a style will suit the 
public until it is tried. The dealer does the trying and if 
you are in close touch with him you get the benefit of his 
acquired knowledge. Then you must benefit by it. 

‘* This fall we will have, and have now for that matter, 








the best line we ever have produced. Our Mr. Kroeger is 





always going ahead. Nothing that he sees does he pass 
by until he has proved its possibilities. We shall have a 
new catalogue to show new designs in cases, as well as to 
call attention to improvements and new ideas. 

‘* An important point will be several new artists who will 
play our pianos. We are frequently receiving indorse- 
ments from many prominent musicians and expect to have 
more before the season is over. 

‘‘ Our agencies are in prime condition and we are work- 
ing hard on others. As to stock we are trying to get ahead 
in sufficient quantity to supply trade rapidly. We have 
had such good trade this summer that our stock is not as 
heavy as I would wish. We have worked all summer, not 
shutting down at all, and now we are very busy stocking 
up against a coming fall trade. 

Mehlin & Sons. 

Said Mr. H. Paul Mehlin: ‘‘ Don't you hear the hum of 
the machinery? When it is rattling that way it means 
something. Yes, we are preparing for fall trade, fully con- 
vinced that there is to be trade. We were very fortunate 
this summer (it may be luck, but I call it good work on our 
traveling men’s part) in having such good business in the 
spring and early summer that we ran along nicely until 
the time came for stocking up for fall. That settled the 
question of our remaining open all summer, and now we 
are busy getting ready for fall and winter. We are making 
a full stock, too, and are turning out some elegant veneers, 
which I will show you before you go. Our new catalogue 
showing changes in styles, will be ready before October 1, 
and will be a good one. We are giving particular attention 
to stocking up with grands, as our trade is getting larger 
in those instruments every day. Weare also making im- 
provements in construction, but are not patenting them 
this time. 

‘‘ From all indications I believe there will be a good 
healthy trade this fall, and the man who is not ready will 
miss it. Come upstairs and let me show you some fine 
veneers, as well as some elegant cases.” 

And Mr. Mehlin did produce some exquisite specimens of 
mahogany, walnut and birch veneers. He seems to have 


“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 


The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs. An absolute necessity 


for musicians. Send for circulars 
Patent applied for.) 


Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey Sr. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








room, running it ourselves. This we will do this fall. We 
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struck a bonanza in veneers and is making the most of it. 
A white parlor grand is particularly interesting. The case 
is carved on easy and graceful lines, the general effect be- 
ing of simplicity and grace without any of the usual draw- 
backs of stiffness so common to white cases. 


E. Gabler & Brother. 

Mr. Gabler being out of town for two weeks it was im- 
pussible to get an expression of opinion as to what fall 
prospects were with him or as to what he was doing to 
meet them. ‘This firm goes along, however, handsomely in 
all manner of times, and it is to be supposed that prospects 
with it are good, and that they are doing the usual stock- 
ing up. 

Weser Brothers. 

Mr. John Weser is never atalker, he is a doer; and he 
certainly ‘* gets there,” to be slangy. Said he: 

‘ Well, for one thing we are adding three new floors to 
the back of our factory, three new floors 45x45 feet, giving 
us 6,075 square feet additional. This must mean something. 
It does—more room, and we want it badly. We propose to 
make things go this fall, and to doit we must have addi- 
tional floor space, large though our factory is. 

All pianos hereafter will have in them our new muffler 
which was patented July 17 and which works admirably, 

ibduing the tone to the faintest pianissimo. 

Our new Style E is now ready and is having quick sales. 
There have been some other changes in our styles, all of 
which are shown in our new catalogue, which you know we 
issued late in June. Weare now busy in getting the ad- 
to the factory completed so as to assist us in stock- 


aition 


ing up. We propose to have a great stock this fall. 


We have received from a southern college this morning 
an order for 10 pianos, and Mr. Lew H. Clement also called 


on us and left a good sized order for pianos to go to Ann 
Arbor, Mich. We cannot complain of business or of fall 
prospects. All we can do is to point to the addition to our 
factory. It tells the tale.” 

And when you have wandered amid several acres of stock 


you realize that Weser Brothers will be right in it. 


Pease Piano Company. 

Mr. J. D. Pease is one of that kind of men that gives the 
casual observer the impression that he is not doing any- 

ng 3ut he has his business under his thumb, and 
though he may be outwardly calm, he is always doing 
in immense amount of planning. Said he last week : 

‘1 can sum up the whole thing for youin these words: 
All manufacturers are providing to take care of all the 
business that may come tothem. We are doing the same. 
Can I say more 

However, he did say more, and this is what he said 

‘We are piling up an immense stock, hoping that trade 
will be good and that we can dispose of it. We are not 
getting out any new catalogues or making any great 
changes in our styles, but our parlor grand is coming along 
nicely. Come up and look at it.” 

The parlor grand is certainly coming along nicely, and 
in its present incomplete shape shows evidence of fine 
workmanship. After it had been admired, also the plate 
fresh from the foundry of Davenport & Treacy, Mr. Pease 
said in reference to future commercial transactions in par- 
lor grands: 

‘We shall market that grand at such a price that the 
dealer will get the worth of his money. We shall put the 
best possible work upon it and do our utmost to make it 
one of the best grands ever turned out, but we shall be 





satisfied with a reasonable margin, preferring to make 
money by the numbers we sell, as well as giving the dealer 
a chance to sell a grand at what we think is a good, fair 
grand price. The first grand will be ready now shortly.” 


F. Muehlfeld & Co. 

Mr. Jack Haynes, of F. Muehlfeld & Co., said that Mr. 
Dunbar, their traveling man, had just returned from a trip | 
through Ohio and had met with very encouraging success. 
‘Weare running our factory and getting ready for fall. and | 
I believe,” said Mr. Haynes, ‘‘ that from the day that Con- 
gress adjourns we shall experience a revival in trade. The | 
letters we are receiving from‘dealers confirm me in that 
belief. Almost invariably they write that as soon as mat- | 
ters settle themselves they want goods. 

‘* These letters come from Pennsylvania and the Eastern 
States.” 

The Needham Piano-Organ Company. 

Mr. Chas. H. Parsons, president of the Needham Piano- 
Organ Company, expressed himself as feeling greatly en- 
couraged over the fall prospects. The Monday morning’s 
mail brought substantial evidences that dealers are need- 
ing goods. 

‘‘ The quantity ordered was not of course as large as we 
could wish for,” said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ but on the whole it | 
was the most satisfactory mail in orders and collections that | 
we have secured for several months, 

‘‘T am under the impression,” he continued, ‘ that our | 
fall business will be very fair; all indications seem to point 
in that direction. We have a good stock of all styles in both | 
pianos and organs on hand, and although the factory has 
been closed down for the past week I am inclined to think 
we shall start up again at once and take our chances on | 
stock accumulating. . 

‘‘Our Mr. Burgess will take the road sometime this 
month, and we feel that business will follow. 

‘‘Our Southern traveling man starts through Texas at | 
once. The trade there is somewhat in advance of North- 
ern trade. 

‘‘ Our foreign business in organs is very good.” 


J. & C. Fischer. 

Mr. H. B. Fischer, when approached, said: ‘‘ We are | 
not doing anything in new styles, having all our styles just | 
where the trade seem to like them. We are not doing any 
prophecying for fall trade. It’s a thankless task to play | 
prophet, and quite frequently a bad occupation. We are | 
always ready for all the business our men can turn in and | 
are never troubled bya short stock. Our factory facilities | 
are so great that a short stock can only occur when the | 
factory is not carefully watched, and we don't commit the | 
latter folly.” 

Decker Brothers. 

Said Mr. W. F. Decker: ‘‘ I am not an utter optimist, 
but I believe that there is some business to be had this fall. | 
But I do not believe in putting off from season to season | 
the good times. Business is here now. I notice from my | 
mail that there are orders coming in larger than last month, | 
and that the increase is gradual from week to week. We | 
shall be ready witha fine stock. We always believe in | 
having a good stock, and always live up to our motto. We | 
shall get out a new catalogue which will show up grandly. 

‘* We are working on some new scales for both uprights | 
and grands, and they are coming out splendidly. We are | 
adding to our styles, bringing out several new ones as | 
well as improving some of the old standard ones. All| 
these will go into our new catalogue, which will not be out 


| until late in the season. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


We shall, however, get out an 
abridged edition of the catalogue to be used in early fall 
work. 

‘‘Our warerooms here are being decorated, the white 
walls which were necessitated by the new building will be 
painted in different shades of terra cotta, taking care to 
leave them as light as possible. When complete the effect 
will be very beautiful. We expect a reasonable amount of 


| fall trade and are preparing accordingly. Mr. Deickman 


will return from his vacation next week and then the force 
will be here ready for fall trade.” 








Notice. 

Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
European edition of THe Musica. Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 
fication and position. 
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is Our Latest StyLe— OF Imposina 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The first glance 
buyers that it offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
sults than any Piano before 
the trade. 

Unquestionable durability. 

Very tempting are 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-5623 West 45th &t., 
New York. 
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SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
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More Pleasing Tone. 
SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —. 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoR-Bm. - .- 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=” PIANOS 


ences wooerate x0’ 60,000 MADE  cvenr mareenat 
Teang CEAeeeE, "AND IN USE. ar cian 
WLLUSTWATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——— é&o., pirates 


L&E. BE PrBURN ce CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - ~ Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Ys. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


WAREROOMS : 
ball Hall, 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
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Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘uscccus5 New York City. 
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RICHARDSON 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. 


a Piano Case Co., 
saibowatin puhoen LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY, 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
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High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 


PONA Zs ROMA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT. 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’?Action Department 
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STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet, 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Waeash Avenue ano Avams Sracert, 
CHICAGO 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journai. 
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The RUSSELL PIANO (C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


& 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


COULON PIANO G0), | SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUPACTURFR OF 


PLANO FORTES. UPRIGHT ¢ PIANOS. 


| 
OFFICE AND FACTORY? 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILi 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————=_| 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos, 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


FACTORY : 
Clybournm Ave., 
OEIOAGO. 

FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. Ss. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, II 


MANUFACTURERS 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


_ PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


85, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


160, 
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GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
ether. Finished in 
ickel, Brass, Silver a 


$3 


Automa 
A rir can pet a ——~ Adjustable 
beck, which drops into Spring aaa 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. esas the 
Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is ed. 


Steel unieat t 
Antiques Copper, 
or Gold, highly polished. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHEGoHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARF, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEWARK, N. J.': 
817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINCTON, D. C,: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 





H.R. KNOPF, 
Bow an Violin 





LAKESIDE: 


pan ANs 


TRYBERS SWEETLAND 


C H CAG ro 
CORRESPONDENCE IN 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Elegant 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 








Maker, 


INCORPORATED. 
Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





Piano Cases 


Near rath Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ERVING, MASS. 


Capital: One Million Dollars. 


The C. 8. STONE 


ARE THE BEST. 








MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
hep | 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
Tesponse ; ‘lar e tone; 
solid construction. Only 
best seasoned material 
used. 


F. X. LECHNER SOHN, 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Siadhines. 


MAKER OF 


| PLATS EAMMERNSs. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & CO. 


























FINEST GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 





FACTORIES AND WAREROOM 


968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 
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1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
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For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr, FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Ete. 


Everyone is talking of the good season it is going to be—the busy money making season. The 
howlers will have to change their business and returning confidence will soon’set things right. The 
country is too big and its tang too strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 

& and the result is a bigger output of 


e. s = oad We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadilv increasing trade. 


7 r Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less— if 
Factory and Office : Wareroom : possible. We are wide awake in yeas Jaterects, sad nothing we can say will so fully indorse that fact 


as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR P 
169-161 E. 126th St., New York. 





115-117 E. 14th St., New York. | Our New PREMIBR DRUM Leads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


I he Banjo I hat Leads I hem All: / | A. G. SorstwaNN, Manager 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
FRANK B. GONVERSE SOLID ARM. i7 EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


e CELS, 
ELS | Highest Grade Instruments,  , 2%-24 


By First-Ciass Artists Onzy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 














** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. Boy e. 
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Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


“*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, “‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 








HAMILTON S. GORDON, ho. 139 Fith Arne ew tot iy 'METE ALF ceetetnenenerenentins 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


rirst-crass actions PIANO L222: 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOS 


FORT LEE, : NEW JERSEY. | TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ~~ aap anp UPRIGHT PLANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. (447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEY TORK. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS 10 HAMMERS. = es & C0, 
































The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Telegraph and R Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY 
aaa, aad IVORYTON, CONN. 175 & {77 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS". " =o mew vorx. ACTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, ss Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL, LEMUR tm'm ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


Gop Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. “THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, a. tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. | coc cue eee ine HE LEHR Is THE STANDARD. 


PARIS, FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


LAN TORE & Rd, So ee RARER To mew von. | EIT, Te RELER ee CO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


14, 216, 218, 220, 222 


dead 


Factory and Warerooms, 2 


and 224 EF. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

vatent metallic action frame, cast im one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








BROWN & PATTERSON, 
es 


— a WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 








PLATES, 


| | | 
MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. | 


HE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 




















The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanica) Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


, LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany 








Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 


JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th St., New York, 
OUR LARGEST 


“Coleman Insulator?” 


If not, it will pay you to nvesti- 








LIST OF gate. They are the best and 
GRAND ORGANS, a in ~~ market, b fe 
» nae es — placed under the casters of the 
pit ave. Cathedral, ¥, Y. Piano of organ gives to the i 
N. Y..4: St. Paul’s ME. Ch. strument a full, rich tone and 
N. Y.. 4: Fifth Ave, Pres. saves the carpet. This simple 
Ch.. N.Y.3: Brooklyn Taber- but effective device is meeting 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian with pronounced success among 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., musicians and others Testi- 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., monials in favor of this Insulator 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- have been given by 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. Cr Eugene d’ Albert, Aug. 
EP Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 








(2 and hosts of others. 


Correspondence Invited. 
Afr 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), 


Sample Set, 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 





CHICAGO. 





ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Piano. Stools and, Scarfs. 


P,) 
“ 
The accompanying cut represents one of our 








latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. Fiue and Reed. Voice or Unvoiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 

















Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. — = OO, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house sté ands unapproached in this 
country Catalogues w'll be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct. and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Bt FFET PA 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
Brooxzuyn, NN. WwW. 


Zanwsmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





RIS (Evette & 











Boulevard, 
NEV FORK. 


New and Interesting. 
GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music er. 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica) work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
ieces 10 cents, Cash. Cata- 
ogue free. 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
95 TObingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


. . . 
Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTEURING 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 

Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §49™~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EsTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WABBEROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 


PlanoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 20th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND*++++ 


AND 


+*+*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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RIGGS PIANOS 


BOoOSsTonl. 


FIRST wan 
FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


DB 


ALFRED DOLGE € SON. 


With 
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Card No. 8,117. 


" World’s Colambian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVADRED Wits FINE BAIR. 


READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Mts Ahlan 


covering 


machine. 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


§™" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











